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This is the largest and best selected series of Five Cent Books published. 
strong enameled paper covers, in assorted colors, with different and attractive designs, 
You can have a new fresh book for your children, as often as neede 


and Literature. 


FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon.— 
27 Eleven Fables from Ajsop— 
28 More Fables from Ajsop— 
29 Indian Myths—ush 
140 Nursery Tales— 7Zaylor 


288 Primer from Fableland—Magutre 


Nature 
1 Little Plant People—Part I—- 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
22 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 
Literature 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Term Primer—A/agurre 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 


SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
33 Stories from Andersen—7aylor 
34 Stories from Grim—7Zaylor — 
36 Little Red Riding Hood— Rete» 
37 Jack and the Beanstalk—A’esler 
38 Adventures of a Brownie— 
Nature 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Little Wood Friends—Alayne 
40 Wings and Stings—//altfax 
41 Story of Wool—A/ayne 
42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCahe 
45 Boyhoodof Washington—A’ez/es 
204 Boyhood of Lincoln—Aestey 
Literature 
72 Bow-Wow 
Cratk 
152 Child’s Garden of 
Stevenson 
206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
220 Story of the Christ Child— 
290 Fuzz in Japan — A Child-Life 
Reader—Jaguire 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
48 Nature Myths—Afelcalf 
50 Reynard the Fox—JSest 
to2 Thumbelina and Dream 'Stories 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—Rezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rerter 
176 Norse Legends. I—Aveiter 
177 Legends of the Rhineland 
282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—McCahe 
Nature 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/ayne 
51 Story of Flax—Aayne 
52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
53 Adventures of a Little Water 
Drop—Alayne 
135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
133 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
137 Aunt Martha’s 
board—Part II, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III, Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 


and Mew-Mew — 


Verses— 


Corner Cup- 
Story of Sugar, 


ORDER BY NUMBER. Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


We do not send out free samples, but for 25 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any 
Five of these Classics with the understanding that if they are not meee? 
may be returned at once and your 25 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 


Annotated Classics and Supplementary Readers. 
In adopting the new name (Excelsior Literature Series) no change has been meade in prices or character 0 
Some have Biographical Introduction. 
Prices are given after each book. 

Tuley High School, Chicago. Thomas C, Blaisdell, President 
of Alma College, Michigan, Supervising Editor. : 
ical sketch andintroduction, Notes and questions for study; 
comments and pronouncing VOCabulary.....scscceessess eoccee 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur). Edited 


Introduction Offer: 
Exeelsior Literature Serie 


1 Evangeline. Longfellow. 








The Ins. 


Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


All educators are agreed that it is of the very greatest benefit in our schools to furnish the 
reading—that which is interesting, instructive and “ high 7 ge ; 
desirable to develop a taste for good reading as well as in the more advance 
quired. It is to provide such reading in convenient and inexpensive form that THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 
It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted Classics, 


has been mad ; 
sy + gs tg the needs of the sc 


for the various grades by writers who understand intimately 
well qualified to provide for those needs. 


5c SERI ES Supplementary Readers 
| New titles continually be! 


They are made up 0 
d. Many New Titles in this list. 








Biographical sketch, introduc- 17 
tion, oral and written exercises aNd NOLES..........cceeeeceeeees 


COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 


If no other means are o 


It is necessary 


THE LIST BY NUMBER AND TITLE—CLASSIFIED AND GRADED 


History and Biography , 
4 Story of Washington—Rerter 
7 Story of Longfellow—McCabe 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
54 Story of Columbus—A/cCabe 
§5 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 
57 Story ofl,ouise M, Alcott—Bush 
58 Story ot Alice and Phoebe Cary 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
60 Children of the Northland— 
62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—Mc Fae 
64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Saker 
65 Child Life in the Colonies 
II (Pennsylvania)—Saker 
66 Child Life in the Colonies 
(Virginia)—Baker 
68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—AMcCabe 
69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—A/cCabe 
7o Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) - 
132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine and in Ier 
New Home, (Nos. 164,165,166 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ by sane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists I—Landseer and 
Bonheur—fellicrew 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and 5th Grades) 
227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—/axon 


Nature FOURTH YEAR 


75 Story of Coal—McKane 
76 Story of Wheat—//ali/ax 
77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
134 Conquests of Little Plant People 
136 Peeps into Bird Nooks- I—Mc/ve 
181 Stories of the Stars—McFve 
205 Kyes and No Kyes and The 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
5 Story of Lincoln—Rezter 
56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
78 Stories of the Backwoods 
79 A Litthe New England Viking 
$1 Story of DeSoto—Hatfeld 
82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 
83 Story of Printing—A/cCabe 
84 Story of David Crockett—Aerttey 
85 Story of Patrick Henry— 
86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—farts 
87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and EKdison)—Faris 
88 American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
gt Story of Kugene Field—McCahe 
178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
207 Famous Artists IIl—Reynolds 
and Murillo—Cranston 
243 Famous Artists— III— Millet 
248 Makers of European History— 


~III 


and 


38 Courtship of Miles Standish, Longfellow. Introduc- 
tion, Motes,......+- eveveeseccees Coeccccccccccsecvescccesccece c 

5 Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biographical sketch, in- 19 
troduction, notes, questions and outlines,........... 900 200000ees e | 91 

7 Enoch Arden. Tennyson, Biographical,sketch, introduc- os notes... 


tion, notes, outlines and questions....... 
Hawthorne, 


9 Great Stone Face. 


1l Browning’s Poems. 


JIME .ccccccccvcccecccs evcccvcccccecccs 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected 
notes and outlines for study..... 


15 Sohrab and Rustum. 


‘Arnold. ‘T 


c 
poems with introduction, 27 


Published Jointly by 


i Biographical 
introduction, notes, questions and ontlines........... Seesesoues 10c |, 
Selected poems, with notes and out- 25 


ic 
ntroduction, notes, out- 29 
0 


LIDCS covcccccccvccecesececeecccvesesens sessecescccccccsccesscesses A OC 


sketch, 











Literature Series. 
The annotated volumes are carefully edited b: 
Outlines for Study, as noted, They are thoroughly adapted for class use and study. 
The Children’s Poet. A study of Longfellow’s poetry for 
children of the primary grades, with explanations, language 
exercises, outlines, written and oral work, with selected poems, 
By Lillie Faris, Ohio Teachers College, Athens, Ohio...........10¢ 
A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens, Complete with notes{@c | 31 
Jricket on the Hearth, Complete with 
Familiar Legen 
retold for young people........seeee 
Some Water Birds. 
stories, Fourth to sixth grades.... 
Hiawatha, 
CADUIATY cecceeeceseeeeesees ee oeeeececceens Sete eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
(L’Allegra, Il Penseroso, Comus, 


Milton’s Minor Poems. 
Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F, 


Literature 
go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—I (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
103 Stories from the Old Testament 
111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley ; 
171 Tolmi of the Treetops—Grimes 
172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) ; 
201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll. 
202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


Nature FIFTH YEAR 


g2 Animal Life in the Sea—Alc- Fee 
93 Story of Silk—Brown 
g1 Story of Sugar—Heiter 
96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Srown 
139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses— 
280 Making offthe World—//erndon 
281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
283 Stories of Time—ush 
History and Biography 
16 Explorations of the Northwest 
80 Story of the Cabots—Mc/iride 
97 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
98 Story of Nathan Ha'le—AfcCabe 
99 Story of Jefferson —A/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—AMcree 
lor Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—ouglas 
106 Story of Mexico—A/cCabe 
107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—ush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—A/cFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
141 Story of Grant—McKane 
144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smzth 
179 Story of the Flag—Saker 
185 Story of the First Crusade— 
190 Story of Father Hennepin— 
191 Story of LaSalle—A/cBride 
217 Story of Florence Nightingale— 
218 Story of Peter Cooper—Mcive 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
287 Life in Colonial Days—7iliing- 
hast 
Literature 
8 King of 
—Ruskin 
9 ‘The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewzs 
183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
184 The Nurnberg Stove—La Ramee 
186 Heroes from King Arthur— 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
199 Jackanapes—wing 
200 The Child of Urbino—De la 
Ramee 
208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
cary 
212 Stories from Robin Hood—Bush 
234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IIl—Intermediate—/axon 


Nature SIXTH YEAR 


1og9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/cFee 


the Golden’ River 


Chas. Dickens, 


ds. Inez N. McFee. A book of oid tales 0 
1 


Longtellow, Introduction, 














ee ecesceee 


notes and vo- 


capable teachers of English. 


pn pdbsbebosnsucnbenyeatesen C | 33 
Inez N. McFee. Description, and 


Geography 
114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 
115 Great European _Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin) —Bush 
168 Great European’ Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 
247 ‘Lhe Chinese and Their Country 
—E, M. Paulson 
285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Histery and Biography 
73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
74 Four More Great Musicians— 
116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
160 Heroes of the Revolution— 
163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay— 
188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
189 Stories of Heroism—ush 
197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams— 
209 Lewis and Clatk Expedition— 
224 Story of William ‘Tell—Hallock 
246 What ISaw in Japan—Grifis 
286 Story of Slavery -—- Booker 7, 
Washington 
508 Story of Florida—Banskett 
5cg Story of Georgia—Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smzth 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—Mclee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Fubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
536 Story of Pennsylvania—Marsh 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
Literature 
10 The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
11 Rip Van Winkle—J/rving 
12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/rv- 
wm 
22 Rab and His Friends—rown 


*24 Three Golden Apples—/Haw- 
thorne ‘ 

#25 ‘the Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 


26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, 
Other Poems 

120 ‘Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low—II (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

122 ‘the Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Browning 


and 


161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 


Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 ‘The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

211 The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 

222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. ‘the Story of Perseus 

223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 

‘rhe Story of Theseus 

225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
For various grades 

229 Responsive Bible Readings— 

284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 


Literature SEVENTH YEAR 


13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
14 Evangeline—Long fellow 
#15 Snowbound—Waittiter 


Idylls of the King. 


seeeee c 


15c 
tor. 238 pages. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


uctor Literature Series 


classes with plenty of good 

in the lower grades where it is 
grades where definite study of literature is re- 
a large number of books specially prepared 
hoolroom and who are particularly 
ffered, children often provide these books themselves, 

“vy —? 
and Classics 5c SERIES 
ng added. Each of these books contains 32 or more pages, bound in 
f Fables, Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Industries 








satisfactory they 


Ten, Fifteen, Twenty and Thirty Cent Series. 
Series were formerly listed 


by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and q uestions 
for study, critical comments and pronouncing vocabulary. .-Li 
Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographical sketch, numerous notes, 
questions for study on each chapter, critical comments and 
bibliography, making it the most complete edition published 
for class study, Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Norma 
College, Athens, Ohio. 
i Paper. 
34 Same, in cloth binding... 


20 The Great Stone woce Sint from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 

123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
by ‘Tennyson—//allock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale 

192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 


—l/rving 

196 The Gray Champion — Haw. 
thorne 

213 Poems of Thomas Moore— 
Selected 

214 More Selections from _ the 


Sketch Book—/rving 

216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes. 
peare—Selected 

231. The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlI—Grammar 

238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part I 

239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
Part II 

241 Story of Iliad 

242 Story of the Ajneid 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson 
#18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 
#19 Cotter’s Saturday Night—Aurns 
23 The Deserted Village — Gold. 
smith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Julius Czesar—Selections 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantolI 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—Webster 
151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Syron 
*155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Lint 
215 Life of Samuel Jolh.son— 
Macaulay 
221 Sir Roger de Coverle, Papers— 
Addison . 
236 Poems Worth Know ‘ng—Book 
Iv—Advanced 
237 Lay of the Last Minst ‘«!—Scolt 
Introduction and Canto ! 


* These have biographical sketch 
of author, with introduction or 
explanatcry notes, 


The volumes in * 
-divisi f The_Instru 

asa sub-division © » coritente 

Notes 4 


Biograph- 


Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


Normal Instructor, Established 1891. _ Primary Plans, Established 1903 
| Consolidated, May, 1914 


Ten Numbers Each Year September to June Inclusive 
15 centsacopy; $1.25 a year. 
PUBLISHED AT 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
BY 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


f, A. OWEN, President, W. J. BEECHER, Vice-Pres, 
C. E. SHucts, Treas. 





V. J. BEECHER, 


Ww. 
ELIZABETH P. BEMIS, GRACK B, FAXON 


EDITORS. 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT—DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
Cc. EK. Gardner, Manager. 
NEw YORK OFFICE, Suite 8004, No. 1 Madison Ave., 
Harry G. Wood in charge. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, I10f HARTFORD BUILDING 
BOSTON OFFICE, For Subscriptions and Book Orders, 
101 TREMONT ST. D. A. FRASER in charge. 
Kuglish and Kuropean subscriptions received by 
ARTHUR F. BIRD, 22 Beprorpb S?T., STRAND, LONDON, ENG. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS is pub- 
lished the middle of the month previous to the dateit bears, and 
should reach subscribers before the first of the month. It is 
published ouly during the school year, numbers for July and 

| August being Omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE — Postage for subscribers in Canada 30 

| cents;in other foreign countries 50 cents extra, 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS-—Should a subscriber wish hls address 
changed he should give both the old andthe new address. 

RENEWALS should be made promptly at expiration of sub- 
scription, For the accommodation of tnose who do not find it con- 
venient to do this, we Continue the subscripticn for a reasonable 
time, unless they order the magazine discontinued. In doing that, 
all arrearages must be paid, and orders for discontinuance must 
be sent direct to the publisuers and not to an agent. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in each 
locality, also at Zistitutes, Associations, etc. Sample copies and all 
necessary material for doing successful work furnished free 
on application. 

OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS—We guarantee the 
reliability ol every advertisement appearing in Normal Lustructor 
and Primary Plans. Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with 
our advertisers in the fullest confidence that they willbe fairly 
treated. If by any oversight some advertisement should appear 
through which any subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt 
with. we will make good to such subscriber the fullamount of loss 
sustained, The only conditions of this offer arethat the subscriber 
mustmention Normal Instructor and Primary Plans when writing 
toadvertisers, and that complaint must be made within thirty days 
‘| after date of issue of Magazine containing the advertisement. Read 
all advertisements carefully, sothat you fully understand them, 
| They are an epitome of the business life of today, are full of interest 
and worth any-one’s time and attention, 

Entered as second-class mail matter April 21, 1914, at the post ofice 
Dansville, N. Y., wuder the Act of Congress of Mareh 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1914, by F. A, Owen Publishing Co, 
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Our Consolidated Magazine 
A LTHOUGH we are writing this but a short time after our May number (the first in the 


new form) was issued, the numerous expressions we have received with favorable com- 

ments on the consolidation of our two publications, Normat Insrrucror and Primary 
Pians, indicate that this action was one highly satisfactory to our readers. This is what we 
expected, and was, of course, the chief reason for making the change. It would be difficult, 
indeed, to imagine any reader of either of the former magazines who would not be gratified 
with the change. Those who found either of the separate magazines acceptable and useful, will 
find the present one so in still greater degree. The increase in the number of pages provides 
for a greater amount of reading matter and a larger variety of material than either could offer 
before. And it should be remembered in this connection, that the new consolidated mag- 
azine—two in one—is still furnished at the price of one. 


This number will come into the hands of many teachers who have not been subscribers to 
either ‘‘Normal Instructor’’ or ‘Primary Plans.” It will have none of the prestige or favor 
which comes from former acquaintance, But a glance through its pages, or better yet, a close 
examination, will, we are sure, make a strong impression, and the general excellence and use- 
fulness of the magazine to every teacher of primary or intermediate grades, or of rural schools— 
the great and important field which we especially aim to cover—will be more than apparent. 


This is the time of year when many teachers, at Institutes, at Summer Schools, or other 
gatherings, are making choice of their professional journals for the year. To all such or to 
teachers anywhere who may read these lines, we call attention to the excellence of this mag- 
azine, and urge the desirability of becoming subscribers. You will find it useful in your labor 
all through the year. It will make your work easier and more successful. Look over this 
issue. Read the additional announcement on page 63, and enroll yourself as a subscriber to the 
Normau Insrructor anpd Primary Pans, the largest and best educational magazine published. 


Notice to Subscribers. 


Unexpired subscriptions to either of our former Journals will be completed with the 
combined Journal. Those who were subscribers to both will receive the combined Journal 
for as many months as the paid-in-advance periods of the separate subscriptions aggregate. 


Subscription Prices and Combinations 
Below we give a schedule of prices, singly and in combinations, of Normat Insrrucror anp 
Primary Pans, SEELEY’s Question Book, Every Day Pans, Tur Year's Enrerrainments, 
PracricaL Seiecrions, Tue Scuoot Year all of which are published by us; together with the 
Parurinper and the ProcGressive Tracuer, for which we act as agents. 





Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, one year................. $1.25 ( Bepefa 
Serer Teer reer eT rere rere re eee eee 100; © - 8.3 A 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid. ............0ccc cece seen eens 1.00 5S I § S 5 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid. ..........000e esc eee eee eeees 100; 3 'Z 3 Er > 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid................ 1.00 | 3 sy Be 8 3 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Pathfinder............ 1.75] @ 9 & Eos by 
” - -_ = 66 with po2,oisadasovess ose ee ee 10)" SUEESE 
‘ « “ee «any 2of the $1.00 books 2.50 | “3 % 8 ; vo & 

e e wo « — & all’ 3 of the $1.00 books 3.10 | 5: ae 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Parr e ey eee 2.35 | F 3 3 = & a 
« kth PATIO Ste, |... 2.95} 5 ™% Eo 
“ eee with PMS EE .355/8 2693 2 
Practical Selections, postpaid................ eceta bared enews .65 3 - ge» & 
School Year, postpaid......... 0.0... cee eeeee (debinebesecee wun 65 | = Fo 2 Sw~a 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans with Practical Stlections |... 1.60) gy zo 2= a 
“6 6c 6c 6c 6s with both Practical Selections | =e 1.95 ‘B ‘an & = ci 

“ eee with aTumERredeet..... 2.1018 Bee o oo 

. o  « 6 6 with pmmmsc™.... 245) 0 8 2 ep 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books...... Sadeaebenbenvicvan 160} » $5 5 9 & 
«“ il it ees” lll OTD, are 2.2015 58 9 % » 

6 “o “@ge 6 CET TCT COC CELT TCC ER ET . 2.80) 2 £ & y £5 

66 ‘© School Year or Pxactical Selections......... ...... 1.35 345 = 23 

“ ‘ ‘“ “ and‘ PP Veco . 1.70 asagu™ 
Any 2 of the $1.00 Books............ CARES beeE Renee RETR ROS - 160) 30 enZs 
All 3 of the $1.00 Books.......... iliac a ais eata reheat 2.20 | pb. E 8 » 
Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage Cw ‘S > 2 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 30c; Path- & EM 35 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52c. | oa, 3 v 3 a. 


The Pathfinder is the old reliable Weekly News Review, published at the Nation’s Capital. 


52 issues, $1.00 a year. Kvery teacher is now expected to keep well informed 
about the progress of affairs, and the PATHFINDER is their best medium for this purpose. In this paper 
not only is the important news of the world skillfully and impartially condensed but a large variety of 
general features are included, such as special illustrated articles on scientific and other timely subjects, 
outlines of debates, puzzles and diversions for the children, amusing anecdotes, etc. On the editorial 
page current topics are discussed in a clear-sighted, fair-minded way, intended to stimulate wholesome 
thought but not to influence opinions or bolster up isms or hobbies. The PATHFINDER is not an ex- 
periment, not a new thing; it is now in its 20th year of increasing success and it is everywhere recognized 
as the best current events review published. Every teacher needs it in his work, no one can afford to be 
without it; it animates the dry bones of history, geography, civics, etc., and rids teaching of half its 
drudgery. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the doings and discussions 
of the day ; it tells the story briefly, clearly, yet comprehensively, so that the teacher can quickly grasp 
it and readily apply it. It places everything you want to know at your finger’s ends by means of a 
complete quarterly index. 

What the dictionary is to language, the Pathfinder is to current history—an indispensable guide, 
worth many times its small cost. Size recently increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular 
subscription price of $1.00 a year or in combinations as listed above. 


H is published at Nashville, Tennessee. It is general in scope and 
p rogr essive Teacher we can recommend it as one of the best and most helpful educa- 
tional magazines published. It is in no sense confined to the Southern field either in contents or circula- 
tion. 1.00 a year or in combinations as above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





9 2 Prepared Especially for Teachers, b 
Seeley’s Question Book pe tiv sttcey, Profesor of Peds- 
gogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally 
as the author of ‘“‘History of Education,” ‘‘Foundations of Education,” ‘‘A New School Management,” 
ete., assisted by Miss Nellie G. Petticrew, a teacier of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, 
Ohio, Schools, and joint author of ‘Every Day Plans.” 

The title “Question Book”’ is in use on several] publications. They are a class of books of which teach- 
ers are continually in need, and the demand is large and constant. There is a difference, however, in 
the books themselves. ‘Seeley’s” was produced in auswer to a distinct demand for something new, 
fresh and complete. It was prepared on strictly pedagogical lines by the well-known educational writers 
named above, and the large sale and countless commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication 
justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the 
great body of progressive teachers, 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 








English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 
Literatnre Drawing Civil Government Lessons on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching tudy of Events. 


. The Above Topics Are Treated: 

FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book and stamps 
Secley’s as being the only Pedagogical Question Book published. @S By Questions covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. @, THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book should be in the hands of every progressive teacher, It is invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 

Seeley’s Question Book has 426 pages, is printed on a fine grade of laid paper, neatly and substan- 
tially bound in silk cloth. PRICE $1.00. 

SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and 
Every Day Plans Nellie McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. 


Every Day Plans is a set of handsome f/an books, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to 
supply such material as educational journals do not find it possible to furnish because of the varied field 
which they must cover, 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons 
bright, fresh and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which require much time and research to find and which the teacher 
is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books. 

They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to 
the season and adapted to pupils of all ages. 

They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the material with which to do, 

They contain no theory=—nothing but practical, up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is ‘ready to use” and judging from the words of commendation received, 
the authors have fully achieved their aim of providing something he)pful for every day in the year, 

A glance at the subjects treated will convince you that they are just the books for which thousands df 
teachers have been seeking. 

Music—Nature Study — Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and His- 
tory—Biographies--Geograph y— Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems— 
Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work— Etc. 


The Most Attractive and (Volume I ............... Autumn Plans Pri C e Set Complete, 3 Vol- 















Useful Set of Books ever- Volume If .. Winter Plans umes, heavy enamel- 
Published for Teachers | Volume 111..... .. Spring Plans ed paper covers $1.00 








EVERY DAY PLANS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90. 








> ° COMPILED AND A 
The Year’s Entertainments a ea ov 


The contents of this book are arranged under complete programs for different grades, appropriate 
to the month or for various Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions, With these programs as a 
basis, the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. While the 
arrangement is based on various complete programs, the material can be used in many other ways, either 
in connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded, Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced 
programs and material being supplied for the same occasion—thus rendering the book equally helpful 
to teachers of all grades. 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than 
six hundred selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved 
selections should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material 
is presented. A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are 
protected by copyright and could be used only by consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for 
any occasion. 

Complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (size page 5% x 8'4 inches) well bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.00. 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.90, 


Ohbe Dears 


Entertainments 








mpiled by Grace B, Faxon from Normal Instructor 


Practical Selections " and Primary Plans for the Past Twenty Years. 


It is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch of study being represented. 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading 
lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards, 
Seventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 
Thirty pages of the best ‘‘pieces to speak’’ ever collected in one group, selected for every grade, 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as indicated by table of con- 
tents given below: 
The Teacher and the School 
Some Helps in Arithmetic 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories 
The Newest Methods in Geograph 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All 
Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling 
Every Day Drawing 
Reading—Our Greatest Problem 
History Made Interesting 
School Arts and Crafts 
How to Study Pictures 


Easy Lessons in Domestic Science 
Manual-Training in the Grades 

Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises 
Seat Work that has Proved Successful 
Helpful Studies in Literature 

Written and Oral Work in Language 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths 

Plans and Material for Entertainment 
Suggestions for Teaching Singing 

Pieces for Friday Afternoon 

The Use of Dramatic Play How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship 


A 320-page boak, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 
Nearly one hundred thousand teachersare using PRACTICAL SELECTIONS in their daily work, It 
is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a book to which any teacher may go at any time and find 
help and encouragement on almost any phase of school work. 
PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 





















COMPILED AND EDITED BY ACE B. 
The School Year BAND SPITED BY GRACE B. AXON, 


This book for teachers is arranged on a new and most helpful plan. The text is divided into ten 
sections, each ae weapes M one month of the school year, each section being devoted to a certain topic 
selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards of elementary education. Thus ‘‘Home’’ 
is the topic chosen for the first school month—September—and some dozens of the most helpful, practical 
articles relating to this ae make up this division. This chapter aims to define the importance of co- 
operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring about 
desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 

The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, 
Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Some entertainment features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illus- 
cnmene -— valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the com- 
mon branches, ewes ; a ‘ 

Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representing a par- 
ticular month, it is equally available for any other time. 

256 pages. Printed on fine egg-shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 


THE SCHOOL YEAR, with Normal Instructor and Primary Plans one year, $1.60. 
ner For various other Combination Offers which include above books see Page One of this journal wa 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company ”° “@ Dansville, N. Y. 
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Magazine Gleanings 
By Annie Stevens Perkins 
LETTER TO CORRESPONDENTs 


DEAR FRIENDS :— 

I am sure you are all making yer 
profitable plans for the vacation period, 
—plans that combine some measure of 
gain with rest and change. It seems to 
prove true that teachers must be actiye 
to some deyree in order to be happy 
Probably they would not have beey 
teachers at all if they were not especially 
constituted for the very highest kind of 
helpfulness and self-giving. Our beg 
wishes go with you all into the weeks 
that are to come. 

We hope that you will all be able jy 
the fall, if you have not been able be. 
fore, to have a magazine stand. This js 
becoming quite a common thing for 
schools, especially where there is no 
school library. Copies of current period. 
icais are placed on it for use by pupils, 
In many communities, magazines are 
given to schools after a family has read 
them. Good reading matter and pictures 
should never be wasted. After a school 
has used its gifts in this line, if there js 
anything left of the periodicals, they 
should be passed to some mission indus. 
trial school where the little people are 
allowed to make scrap-books for hos. 
pitals, Children like to color and paste 
pictures and there is always some one 
who can’t go about, or who has very lit. 
tle to enjoy, who delights in the scrap. 
books. If it.could possibly be that you 
do not know where to send, some of us, 
who can use any amount of such mate. 
rial, will be glad to tell you, 

A teacher has asked me what I noted 
especially in this Gleanings department. 
In the first place, the topics to which 
this work is chiefly confined are history, 
geography and nature study. And, 
whether it is so stated or not, many of 
the articles are located in response to re- 
quests. A letter from any of you on 
any matter of school or club interest 
will be welcome. 

We expect in September to tell you 
how a certain Boston teacher uses period- 
icals in her geography classes. I think 
she enjoys quite a distinction, for her 
Director of Practice and Training, who, 
of course, is familiar with all kinds of 
work in all tiie schools, speaks of her as 
one of the best teachers of geography 4 
student teacher can visit. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 
IN THE MAGAZINES 

Flarper’s Magazine, kiarch: ‘‘ Aspects 
of Monopoly One I]undred Years Ago; 
A hitherto unpublished essay by James 
Madison, fourth President of the United 
States.’? In the introduction by Gaillard 
IIunt, Chief of the Division of Manu- 
scripts, Library of Congress, occur these 
words:—‘‘This was the growing period 
of American nationality.’’ In the Ed- 
itor’s Study are comments which add to 
the interest of the paper. 

Harper’s Magazine, April: ‘The 
Mystery of the Yucatan Ruins’’ by EIls- 
worth Huntington, Department of Geog- 
raphy, Yale University, Six photo- 
graphs. A fascinating geography aid. 
‘‘The originalily, variety, and delicacy 
displayed in the carvings are not the 
only features which make us feel that 
‘we are not so smart.’ ’’ 

National Geographic Magazine, Marth: 
‘Village Life in the Holy Land” by 
John D. Whiting. Forty-six pictures, 
twenty-one pages of four-color work. A 
remarkable geograpliy and Bible Study 
aid, In the same number, ‘‘ Redeeming 
the Tropics’? by William Joseph Sho 
walter. Thirteen pictures. Vera Cruz; 
Tehauntepec ; etc. i 

Congregationalist and Christian 
World; April 23: ‘‘From Alien to Cit 
zen’? by Edward A, Steiner. This 1s al 
installment of a helpful series which 
teachers are using in the study of tle 
immigrant of today. 

Forum, April :: ‘John Redmond” by 
L. G. Redmond-Howard. Co:npares the 
work of Rediiond' with that of Crom 
well. ‘‘Jolin;Redmond . . the linea 
representative of the Conqueror of Ire 
land ;’’ not pure Celt. 

Catholic World, April: ‘‘Venice” bY 
Evelyn March Phillips. The text de- 
scriptive of St. Mark’s is especially beat 
tiful and will be enjoyed as a supple 
mentary. reading lesson. 
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HW TO PASS EXAMINATIONS 


prEPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These pest examinations with answers, reviewed 
curefully, will prepare the student to pass any 
—- Regents or Civil Serviee examination 
offered in any siate in the Uniom These ex- 
aminations were prepared, nenrly all of them, 
under the direct supervision of Judge Draper, 
Late Commissioner of Kdueation fur New York. 


NEW YORK STATE EXAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 


(ow. DRAPER WITH ANSWERS COMPLETE 















{4 n Arithmetic,* with Ans .25 
14 n Gramm a with Ans .25 
{4 n foxraphy with Ans .25 
th n yslo ogy, with Ans :25 
4 n Methods, with Ans .25 
4 n Civil Gov., with Ans .25 
4 n - Hist., with Ans .25 
14 n Eng. Comp., with Ans .25 
14 n Bookkeeping, with Ans .25 
(4 n School Law, with Ans .25 
4 n Algebra,* with Ans .25 
(4 n Gen. Hist., with Ans .25 
4 n Rhetoric with Ans .25 
(4 n Literature, with Ans .25 
(4 n Botany, with Ans .25 
14 n Physics, with Ans .25 
14 n Chemistry, with Ans .25 
(4 n Zoology. with Ans .25 
4 n Ge with Ans .25 
4 2 School *con., with Ans .25 
500 in Reading, with Ans .25 


given to all problems, 
Price of any one subject 25 cents; “7 
the 21 subjects complete for $2.00, whic! 
foreach subject. 
SPECIAL OFFER FOR THIS MONTH 

iy one ordering the above at $2.00 will recelve FREE : 
jn Geography. 

n Grammar. 
in Arithmetic. 
covering Phy- 


14 subjects, $1.50, 
is lews than 10 cents 








9 Printed 
50 Printed 
50 Printed 
' 

siology, 
The Priee of these Printed Kratulnation Paper's ts $1.00 
udean be ordered separately, 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 0. Rochester, N. Y. 
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GOLD MEDAL GRAYONS 


KINDERGARTEN CRAYON 
Large Hexagonal Sticks. 


LECTURERS’ CHALKS 
White and Colored Square Sticks. 
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SMITH co.$ 

















‘“‘DUREL”’ PRESSED CRAYON 
Free from gloss 
“CRAYOLA” FOR GENERAL USE 
Twenty-four colors. Various sizes. 
BLACKBOARD CRAYONS, WHITE AND 
COLORS, ETC., ETC. 
Send for samples and Catalog. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO, 
81-83 Fulton St., New York 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





Scribner's, May. ‘Tripoli’? by G. E. 
Woodberry. ‘‘A drive in the oasis was 
always worth having.’’ ‘‘A New Field 
for Mountaineering’ by Elizabeth Parker. 
Fourteen pictures and maps. Descrip- 
tive of the Canadian Rockies. ‘‘Swim- 
oa | by Night’? by Alice Blaine Dam- 
rosch. A poem. The boys atid girls 
will appreciate its beauty if they 
study. it with you. The Theodore Roose- 
velt “‘Brazilian Wilderness’’ series is 
continued. Twelve pictures and a map 
are used with this installment. 

American Boy, May: ‘*When the 
Lone Star Flag Flew Free’’ by EK. Alex- 
ander Powell, KF. R. G. S. Illustrated. 
This is something the boys must be 
helped to appreciate. They will if you 
ask tor a ‘‘conversation-lesson’’ upon it. 
The J. L. Harbour president-story this 
month deals with Roosevelt. 


Chautauquan, April 11; ‘** Napoleon 


and Education’’ by Jane A. Stewart. Six 
pictures. 
Youth’s Companion, April 2: ‘A 


Novelty for Niagara.’’ A plan for travel- 
ing above the cataract in the air safely 
to obtain a wondertul view.  ‘‘From 
Jaffa to Jernsalem.'’ A plan for a new 
railway which will develop the rich 
plains of Sharon and Ksdraleon ; com- 
tnercial advantage to Jertisaleti, 

St. Nicholas: *'A Kortune in a Tree.” 
Two pictures. A irce that realizes $5,000 
a year for its owner. Interesting de- 
scription of a California pear-tree, ‘‘ The 
Oil-Derricks of Roumania.’’? Photo- 
graph. Let the boys read and tell you 
about the wonderful ‘‘Magnet-Wizard’’ 
article, 

Mother's Magazine, “s » “A Parent- 
Teacher Circle’’ by 1. Banks. Pro- 
grams given. Sugye fh ag + ecco 
**Making the Story-Hour National’? by 
| Richard Arnold. Five pictures. The 
| Story-Tellers’ League of America. How 
| it works; what story-telling principle it 
stands for, 

Sunday School Times, April rr ‘Thre 
Disinherited Sons of Hungry Land’ by 
| Leonora Beck Ellis, '‘ Never wasa history 

‘deeper-tinged with tragedy and pathos 

“than that of the ne lected handful vf red 
{men in our extreme Southern wilder- 
ness.’’ The Kverglades; Seminole traits; 

the lifting of the decree of inhibition 
| which forbade the reveiving of instrue- 
tion from white inen, 
| Farm and titesids, March 28 ¢ ‘*Smil- 
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YOU WILL BE PAID 








$2000.00 for an accidental death due 


4 


$I 000.00 for death resulting from any 


Now Is the Time to Enroll 
AND MORE 





You can secure all of these benefits 


than a nickel a day 
of educators in all parts of the country have enrolled. 








“The T. C. U. Will Pay You 


; $1 00.00 A MONTH for travel accidents 


to travel 


$ { 00.00 paid to place you in the care of friends or rela- 
tives when you are taken sick or injured away from home 


WE WILL ALSO PAY YOU 


$50.00 a month tor ordinary accidents 
$50.00 a month for sickness or quarantine 


accident 


for the rest of the 
school year, during your entire vacation, and until late next fall for less 


ONLY $7.00 TILL NOVEMBER FIRST. Hundreds 


Why not you? 


_ WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TODAY 





Address 











TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, Dept. W, Lincoln, Nel. 
Kindly send me full particulars regarding your complete protection for teachers. 








THE Royal Road to writing does not exist. 
tender hands and eyes. 
quicker, 





ing Through Tears in Kansas’? by Frank 
|G. Moorhead, ‘In the case of Kansas 
wheat, figures are appalling as well as | 
{luminating, In the ten years ending 
with Igto the Sunflower State raised 
more wheat than any other state,—an 
agvregate of 750,150,000 bushels. In the 
past twelve years Kansas has raised more 
wheat than any other state by 37,000,000 
bushels.’? One county raised more than 
the whole state of Texas. The advertis- 
ing-section pictures of these magazines 
are much used by teacliers, 

American Magazine, May: ‘They 
Who Knock at Our Gates’? by Mary Au- 
tim. Three pictures that should be used 
as a basis for a Friday ‘‘Conversatioti.’’ 
These papers are sought by teachers of 
all grades. In the ‘‘Interesting People’’ 
section, find Ohio and Iowa aids; also | 
an Alabama school aid. ‘‘Seeing Amer- 
ica’’ by Ray Stannard Baker tukes one 
into the White House at Washington. 


A Problem for the Boy 


Find the value of a day in school: 
1. The average educated man 

earns per year ..$ 1,000 

In 40 years he would earn.. 40,000 | 
2. The average uneducated man | 
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WANTED - At the Craig Colony for Epileptics. 
> mene? pupil — — eeistered 
raining schoo: pplicants for 

a Which must have satisfactorily completed 
fe Bate ear in high school approved by the New 

te Department of Education. Three year 

fan “yo he months of which is in large New York 
Those un OSpital. Graduates eligible for It. N., degree. 
ing under thirty five years of age given prefe rence, 
ins whilein ordinary cottages $25.00 per 
Maintenance and while in the Infirm: ary 

eer month with maintenance is paid pupils. 
tioned, y\ haan of three months with pay men- 








Address 


Superintendent, Sonyea, N. Y. 








eartis per yeat..... ree 450 
In 40 years he would earn., 18,000 
3. The value of the first man’s 
education is the difference 
between $40,000 and $18,- 
WOOO is ccc edeevinks lien 22,000 


4. The time required to secure 
an education is 12 years of 
180 days each, or 2,160 days. 
$22,000--2,160=$10 plus. 
5. Therefore, each day spent in 
school is worth $10, 
—Wyoming School Journal, 


A great teacher is a leader ratl:er than 
adriver. He brings the pupil to thie 
parting of the ways and then steps aside, 
confident that his teaching has been so 
good that the right choice will be made. 
—W. O. Thompson. 





country. Mention this paper when writing for samples. 


HIG THREE, which are free to all teachers of writing and drawing. 
book on color will be sent to all interested in that branch of education, 
several superb plates and was written by one of the leading art directors of this 


The journey at its easiest is hard on 
THE BIG THREE will make the 
Send for 7he New Book on Pencils for Writing and samples ot THE 


way easier and 


Our new 
It has 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 





JERSEY CITY, Ne J. 














are illustrated fully in the new edition of our 120 Page (¢ 


and Superintendent should have, 


work, 
electric welded—no bolts or rivets, 
of stationary and adjustable, 
cess Sanitary Gun-Metal Enamel. 
WRITE FOR FREE 
SUBSCRIPTION , 





Blackboards and School Equipment 


A directory of school room essentials that every School Board 
Write for free copy of Catalog J-1. 


American Steel Sanitary Desks 


are electric welded, warranted unbreakable, no scroll 
Book box are of continuous pressed steel sides. 
Made in four styles 
Finished in our new pro- 
Send for Book J-7 today. 


' School Equipment Review 


vatalog. 

















Examination, Teachers; 


We have three courses leading to graduation, Normal B. Ped., M. Ped., 
30 wr TRIAL; PAY BY Mont 
ALL TEACHERS COLLEGE Guapvares, 


+ Philad 
sete @merican Seating Compariy isis?" 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Prepare fcr Examinations. 


HOME STUDY 


by correspondence, Elective Plan. 


ATLANTA NORMAi, Ailanta, Ga., Gen. pet. 











COURSE of forty lessons in the 

history, form, structure, and 

writing of the Short-Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Story-writers must be made as well 
as born; they must master the details 
of construction if they would turn 
their talents to account. 


dents and graduates who have suc- 
ceeded? And.the success their letters 
prove is practical. It means recog- 
nition, accepted manuscripts and 
checks from editors. 


250-Page Catalog Free. 





Dr. Esenwein 








May we send you the names of stu- lay Writing, 

Poetics, Journalism; in all over One 
Hundred Home Study Courses, many 
of them under professors in Harvard, 
Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
colleges. 


Please Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


Short-Story Writing 


One student writes: 1 know that 
you will be pleased when I tell you 
that I have just received a check for 
$125 from ‘Everybody's’ for a hu- 
morous story. They ask for more. 
1 am feeling very happy, and very 
grateful to Dr. Esenwein.’’ 

We also offer courses in Photo- 
Versification 


and 














4 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, and schools. Receives 
at all seasons, many calls for primary aud grammar grade teachers, WM. O. PRATT. Mer. 


WESTERN POSITIONS 


teachers for 1914. Emergency vacancies throughout the year. 
methods, original, unique, and approves by teachers and employers. 


Write today for booklet. |THE BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers in answer to direct calls from Employers, Has good teachers forany positionat any time 
Anna M. Thurston, Mgr., E. R. Nichols, Asst. Mgr., 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








In all departments of school and 
college work throughout the West. 
We are now making up our lists of 
Our work is reliable, efficient. Our 
Registration permanent. 
nver, Colorado, 











FOUNDED 
1897 


and (25 ets,) Postage. 
WILKES. BARRE, PA, 


Edmands Educators’ Exchange 


WORK BEGUN AT ONCE for those who send NAMES of REFERENCES 
#, J, Edmands, Mer. 


10L Tremont St, BOSTON, MASS, —S, B. Fares, Mgr. Welles Bidg, 








ALBANY, 





Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. “n-y. 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. Send for Bulletin. | 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Mgr. 
has had THIRTY-ONE years of ex- 


THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY poems, co-operating witn TEACH- 


ERS PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. | 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











secures positions for teachers | 
in every department of schcol 


THE AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


work, Operates Jocally and nationally. Unique plan for finding positions for teachers, Send for registration blank. 
309 Henry Building, PORTLAND, OREGON. I. L. ULLERY, Manager 
THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “S"FSMeCuntougn. "Geo. ToPalmer.” 


If you desire promotion there is no better means than our Agency, All calls direct from school authorities. Your 
application is backed by our personal recommendations. Normal trained grade teachers especially in demand, 
We need sou—you need our services. Registration Fee $1.00, 839 RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO, TLL, 


FISK TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 28 East Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 


Over 38,000 Positions Filled. 31st Year We have this year broken all previous records of the 
Agency. We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies, and for the fall of 1914, Circular and 
membership form sent on application, 


OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles 














Chicago. 414-416 Steinway Hall 

Lincoln, Neb. —First National Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md.—Munsey Bldg. 

Spokane, Wash.—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


25th YEAR 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 


THE AGENCY WITH THE‘SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT 








For Fifteen Years the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has been building upits business in the Northwest until today it has the confidence and patronage 
of the educators in its field, Write today for our Sixteenth Year Book, 

F. H. HUNTWORTH, Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


623 SOUTILT WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” is of interest to 
all live teachers. Sent free. Western Office: SPOKANE, Wash. 
1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENC 9 Mrs. Margaret Cunningham-Clancy, Manager. 


No enrollment fee required in advance. Karly registration is advised, Write to-day for application blank. 


Northwest Teachers’ Agency 


booklet. 











For the best positions from Cal- 
ifornia to the Dakotas, get our 
Graduates of Colleges, two-year Normals and technical schools in 


demand. Half-rate enrollment. T. B. Hanna, A. M.,.North Yakima, Washington. 
723 Busch Bldg., 


The Texas Teachers’ Bureau,  ““Datias, Texas. 


now in its 26th year, oldest and best known Bureau in the South or West needs teachers for every 

department of educational work now for emergency calls and for next session. Endorsed by lead- 
> 7 . are fr e 

ing educators, Particulars free, Russell and Kirk, Managers. 


-z a 
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To Aspiring Teachers 


The South and West offer better induce- 
ments than any other sections. Teachers 
from all states receive a cordial welcome in 
this field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly. THK BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has located thousands of teachers in this field 
during the past seventeen years. It works 
earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members. For full information and a sample 
copy of The Progressive Teacher, address 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 





























| among even literally educated people to 


| this book is very timely. 


Hyde Kittredge. Cloth. 12mo. 153 
pages. The Century Co., New York. 
The writer of this very constructive 
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Book Reviews 


‘*Kitecraft and Kite Tournaments.’’ 


Cloth. 6xg in. 
The Man- 





By Charles M. Miller. 
144 pages. $1.00 postpaid. 
ual Arts Press, Peoria, II]. 
Mr. Milier has for a number of years | 
made a wonderful success ot kite flying 
in the schools of Los Angeles, California. 
This book is the result of his work. 
Kitecratt is a subject iu which most chil- 
dren are intensely interested, This vol- 
une is designed to make any intelligent 
boy or girl an expert. There are 267 il- 
lustrations in photographs, drawings and 
diagrams, Tlrce chapters treat of aero- 
plane models, gliders and model aero- 
planes. Another chapter describes pro- 
pellers, gears and winding devices. 


‘‘Business English.’’ By Rose Buhlig. 
Cloth, 12mo. 386 pages. $1.10. D.C. 
Heath & Co., New York. 

In consideration of the woful inability 


write a correct and clear business letter, 
It is in the 
form of a textbook but is an admirable 
reference book and a splendid work to 
study alone, if one should desire to grasp 
completely the whole matter of good | 
business languaye,—its spelling, punctu- 
ation, oral and written English, letter 
writing and business practice. This | 
phase of English is one which ought to | 
be tanght in every public school, for no | 
matter whether a student dislikes and 
intends not to take up a commercial life 
or not, he is sure at times to need some 
knowledge of business practice. The 
book is practical, and replete with sug- 
gestions and examples. 





‘*Practical Homemaking.’’ By Mabel 


work is the President of the association 
of Practical Housekeeping Centers, New 
York City. The book is designed for 
girls in their first year of domestic- 
science studies. It contains a years’ 
study in homemaking. It is useful how- 
ever as a textbook for the home. The 
subjects embraced are not only culinary, 
but such as relate to the everyday prac- 
tical duties of keeping up and improv- 
ing the home and home life. Among 
the chapters one might not expect in 
such a volume, but which enliances its 
value, are a chapter on Table Ktiquette ; 
one on Plumbing; one on Bathing 
a Sick Person in Bed; one on Odors; 
besides Tests for Pupils, Recipes and 
complete index. 

By Charles 
Cloth, 
$1.00, 


‘*American Citizenship. ”’ 
A. Beard and Mary Ritter Beard. 
12mo, 330 pages. Illustrated. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Here is a book which makes Civics a 
real and live and interesting subject. It 
views the government as an agent of 
common welfare, and is divided into 
three parts, to show (1) which of our 
personal needs are beyond complete in- 
dividual satisfaction and involve gov- 
ernmental action; (2) how the great 
branches of the government, national, 
state and local, are organized to deal 
with these needs; and (3) what work the 
government now undertakes in recogni- 
tion of these needs, The writers succeed 
in showing how our daily work brings 
us into touch with the government, what 
principal issues the voters are thinking 
about today, and how the citizen and 
voter can take part in controlling the 
government and in creating the public 
opinion to which the government must 
yield. A glance at the book reveals the 
fact that it is not adry, formal, legal 
compendium of rules relating to abstract 
and ideal government,—nor either, a 
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CHOOL PENS 
OPENCERIAN 


No. 1 College 
No. 5 School 


Hold the Record 
for over fifty years 


Samples to Superin- 

tendents of Schools 

and Teachers on 
application. 












Spencerian Pen Co, 


349 Broadway, New York 





School Supplies 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
including all supplies pertaining to the 
Industrial branches, such as Manual Train. 
ing Supplies, Drawing Paper, Mechanical Draw. 
ing Supplies and Designs, Reed, Raw a, Cros 
Stitch Canvas, Scrim, Monk’s Cloth, Burlaps, 
Construction Papers, Chair Cane, Book Bind- 
ing, and Weaving Materials. ‘or Special 
Spring Catalog just issued, address— 

Garden City Educational Co., 

110 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 






Box 6. 








Encyclopedia of 

State Examination 

Questions and Answers 
At % Price 


Covering 31 States. New—with full ans- 
wers, Sparkling with just the questions you are 
likely to meetin your nextexamination. Alsoin- 
valuable for City Supt’s, Co. Supt’s, examiners, 
ete. Two volumes, Sold separately if desired, 
Regular price $1.40 per volume, Our price 7c 
per volume with 5¢ per volume extra for post- 
age, Most thoroughly up-to-date Question Book 
published. Send today, Stamps acceptable. 


McMinn & Gear 
125 Pingree Ave. Detroit, Mich. 











“BEST IN 1835” 





CELEBRATED > 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON @ 
A TRAM MASS aan Oo. 
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Great demand fot 
} rci 
Jomme Take 


Excellent Salaries ¢°:™: 
our $10 Shorthand Course by mail, spend your pet 
vacation with us. position awaits you. WH 
EVA 


M. WOLFE. Manager Chaffee’s, OSWEGO, N. ¥. 
——— a 


PLAY’ a. on PLA 





Catalogue of thousands sent 
OM) RE! FREE! 


SAM’'L FRENCH, 28-30 W. 38th St., New York 
ee 
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Class and School Pins WINSHIP & C0., 705 B, Masonic Temple, Chicag®, I 
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Esterbrook 
hool 


S 
School Pens 


aps 
ais 


~~, 


OU S U } 
_.__'* PROFESSIONAL PEN 


Why are Esterbrook 
Pens used in a great ma- 
jority of the public schools. 
Because they are the easiest 
writing, longest-wearing of all 
pens and have given entire satis- 
faction for more than a _half- 


century. 
FRE Complete assortment of school pens. 
DUA Also illustrated booklet. Write today. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
New York Camden, N. J. 





MODIFIED SLANT 


tee 


Pao 
Marvelous 
Typewriter 


os , 
Think of it! Only $2.00 on this great offer. 
You have full ten days free trial. Our factory 
price is less than others ask for second-hand 
machines. Every sale bears our ten — iron 
lad guarantee. Settlement for the balance can 
ve made on the easiest monthly payments, The 
first buyer in each locality gets a handsome 
leatherette carrying case free. Write today, Now. 
ALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO., Dept. 251 Galesburg, Ill. 


(LA55 PINS 


10971 RINGS & MEDALS 
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CATALOG INCOLOR FREE 
EVERY PIN GUARANTEED PERFECT. 


C.K.GROUSE CO. 


P.0.BOX N4 








Medals and Badges 
FOR 
School, College & Music 


Class Pins and Pins for Engraving 
anufactured by 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 


ho, 101 
Gola $1.00 1 Beekman St., ' New York 
bilver 50 Send for Catalogue 








SIXTY MUSICAL GAMES 
and RECREATIONS 


BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH 
Price 75 cents, Postpaid 


{This stimulating book is the work of one 
Who understands the needs of kindergarten 
teachers, 
{The Games are very simple at the beginning. 
{The Recreations, or “Recitals” are more 
elaborate, and consist of well-planned enter- 
“ents wherein recitations, —_— pieces 
and songs are happily introduced. 


A Special Price for Introduction will be 
made to Music Supervisors on request 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 




















Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers, 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer, 


The Lawton 













HEKTOGRAPHE MFG. & 
DUPLICATOR CO. 
42 Murray St., N.Y. City, 














A i914 Grammar Text Book 


L. Grege, Professor of English in 
State Teachers College, price 75c. 





Tates for State, County and City adoptions, 
a. 





by CROSS & CO. Cedar Falls, 


| Shops.’’ 
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‘*sociological’’ treatise made up of 
theories and speculations. One of its 
many interesting new departures is the 
attention it gives to women’s place in 
government, The book is more than 
suggestive, it is constructive. It doesn’t 
aim to prove that ours is the best gov- 
ernment in the world ;—it asks and dis- 
cusses the question: Is ours the best gov- 
ernment possible for American people? 


‘‘A Little Book of Well-Known Toys.”’’ 
By Jenness M. Braden. 109 line draw- 
ings and two-color pictures. Cloth. 105 
pages. 45 cents. Rand McNally & 
Company, Chicago. 

In this book, the loved playthings of 
childhood are used to make easy the first 
steps in reading. The atmosphere of the 
little primer is that of glow, and mirth, 
and action. In the tempting material 
every well-known word is a joy to utter, 
and a delight to recognize in printed 
letters. The little stories and rhymes all 
reflect a gaiety and humor happily ex- 
pressed in the rhythmic and simple text. 
In artistic make-up as well as in subject 
matter, the new book deserves the eager 
welcome of little people, and the hearty 
approval of teachers, Fascinating little 
figures in line drawings and two-color 
pictures frolic through every page, while 
tasteful binding, double end pages in 
color, large type, and cream-tinted pages 
add a mechanical finish altogether worthy 
of this attractive little primer. 


‘For Girls and the Mothers of Girls.”’ 
By Mary G. Hood, M. D. Cloth. 12mo. 
157 pages. $1.00 net. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. 

Here is one of the many books on sex 
which it is safe to recommend. The 
writer has had a large experience in hos- 
pital and general medical work for women 
and writes out of a heart full of tender 
solicitude for girls and mothers. She 
has succeeded in dealing with the most 
delicate and unapproachable topics in a 
plain, healthy iwnanner leaving no ques- 
tions to be asked and no morbid curiosity 
in anyone’s mind. People are coming 
to realize that it is absolutely necessary 
to give the young some reliable and sane 
information regarding the source and 
generation of life, before they acquire 
misinformation tinged with vulgarity 
and passion-exciting ideas. This book 
answers the question for girls most ad- 
mirably. It solves the problem how to 
keep an innocent girl’s mind sweet and 
pure, yet knowing and fortified against 
evil. 

‘* Beyond the Pasture Bars.’’ By Dallas 
Lore Sharp. Cloth. 1I2mo. 160 pages. 
50 cents postpaid. The Century Co., 
Union Square, New York. 

This is a collection of twelve delight- 
ful natural history sketches, by the 
author of ‘‘A Watcher in the Woods,’’ 
which is one of the three books required 
for reading by the syllabus of the N. Y. 
State Kducational Depariment. ‘‘ Beyond 
the Pasture Bars’’ is written in a clear, 
charming style which children can en- 
joy. The stories are instructive, varied, 
unusual and splendidly adapted for col- 
lateral reading. The book contains many 
artistic illustrations by Bruce Horsfall, 
and ten pages of suggestions to teachers 
and pupils. 

‘Furniture Design for Schools and 
By Fred D, Crawshaw, Profes- 
sor of Manual Arts, University of Wis- 


consin. 9 by 6% ins. 127 pages. 
Price $1.00. The Manual Arts Press, 


Peoria, Il. 





This is a companion volume to ‘‘ Prob- | 


lems in Furniture Making’’ by the same 
authior. 


In his new book Professor Craw- | 


shaw has treated of the design of furni- | 


| ture, giving illustrations of typical de- 


signs with suggestions for the rearrange- 
ment of parts, and the modelling of 
parts. The book is intended to be used 
as a source of inspiration and suggestive 
help by teachers or students in the de- 
signing of new projects. Teachers of 
woodworking who are looking for new 
designs will find this book extremely 
helpful. The book discusses principles 
of design as applied to furniture, and 
gives tables showing the important di- 
mensions of typical articles of furniture 
as used by commercial shops. The book 
is essentially a hook of design as applied 
to furniture, and, unlike many books on 
design, is extremely practical, and will 
be recognized as a valuable handbook on 
the subject. 





The Washington Teacher’s Agency 


Come West for the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
We were established in 1910, and operate in all states west of the Mississippi 
River, and especially in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Montana, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada. The above is the 
high salary belt, (Result ‘s our record). For blank and information address, 
J. D. SEELEY, Manager, Carey, Idaho, or Portland, Oregon 
120 TREMONT STREET 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY wisrox* “wassaciuserrs 


; rgent, excellent vacancies now. Register at once for season of 1914-15. 
Director JAMES LEE LOVE, A. M. (Harvard) formerly of the Faculty of Harvard University. 
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NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Leading Agency for the entire WEST and ALASKA 
Write Immediately for FREE CIRCULAR BOISE, IDAHO 














35th year. First class equipment. Operates 
locally and nationally. Direct calls from 
school officers. Direct recommendations, 
Well prepared teachers in great demand, 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


No Advance Fee 25, S700g Teer 











Western Positions For Teachers ("(.(2), 2c 3 sine nt gt Schoo! Work: 


Qpaner Behos) Directories, ben ave in eng touch with nearly all the schools in sixteen Western States. 
rite Us To-day for Free Booklet showing how —, 
Ol Ne Rea EM I gre 


mein KOCK) M7 TEACHERS 


Apply for a School” with Laws of Certification 
ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENveR.COLO 


‘Teachers, sent Free to members or sent 
postpaid for FIFTY CENTS in STAMPS.’ 
MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED. 
RELIABLE TEACHERS AGENCY, $12,513 Majestic Building, 
, 9 OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 
Needs experienced teachers, College and Normal graduates, vocational, and special teachers, for desirable 
positions, WES'T and SOUTH. Write today. L, CREGO, or MRS, L, CREGO, Managers, 





































POSITIONS— 500 teachers wanted by this Old Reliable Agency. Established 20 years. Kindergarten, Primary, Gram- 
mar, Principals, Music, Language, Domestic, Governesses, Traveling Companions, and all Positions. We 
place our teachers, Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bldg., Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y. 





Teachers fear no examinations after our Drill Course. We prepare for Kindergarten Certificate and all Civil Service Positions. 
This old reliable school, established 20 years, has Special Drills in all Subjecis for all States, all American and Canadian Cities, 
50,000 students guarantee success to you. Syracuse Correspondence School, Noak Leonard, Ph.D., Prop., 27 Everson Bidg., Dept. B, Syracuse, N.Y. 





J. Porter Adams. Mannger, 


Adams School and Office Bureau, 364 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


Supervisors, Specialists, Teachers, register now for fall openings. Write for terms. 


FREE REGISTRATION— leechers wanted for September positions. We get DIRECT CALLS and 
WE RECOMMEND and so your ELECTION IS CERTAIN with us, 
Write today. OSWEGO TEACHERS AGENCY, Desk 1, Oswego, N. Y. 








MIDLAND Fourteen years under the same management assures both teacher and 
TEACHERS’ employer the best service. Write either office for blank. 
AGENCY. Station A. Spokane, Wash. Warrensburg, Missouri. 





422 Windsor St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


“No Position, No Fee,” Write us for particulars 





You can’t teach successfully and keep in 


Chautauqua Teachers’ Agency 
AMBITIOUS TEACHERS: wii icicicncucis tie ot 


stantly employed to give you this information, We have helped thousands! We can help you, Register today, 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENCY, 
501-503 Livingston Bldg. T. H. Armstrong, Prop., 


Would You Like to Come West of the Rocky Mountains 


Where the Climate is fine and teachers wages are the- highest. Our territory is bounded by the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, Send for further particulars, We can place you. Address 


Priest, Daggy & Bras, 3173-3174-3175 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Rochester, N. Y. 








COLORADO TEACHER’S AGENCY tee ity pre este arene An alt yresterm, states, 


K Kx ger. 
1315 California St,, DENVER, COLORADO. Agencies In HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, and ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


THE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. 





—R.L. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 
to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location, 
(27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver Colo, and Atlanta, Ga. 








, SUMMER SCHOOL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


American College of Physical Education, Inc. (Co-Educational) 
Including School for Physical Directors, School for Play- 
ground Workers and School for Teachers of Eugenics 
FIVE WEEKS, JULY 1 TO AUGUST 5 
Classes will be conducted in all branches of Physical Education. They 
will be open to beginning and advanced students. Each depurt- 
ment will be in charge of a specialist. 
take up special work, such as is offered in 
Hundreds of Teachers our summer school, and combine it with 
their regular teaching work, and thus earn more money. 
are housed in our quarter-of-a-million dollar building, 
The Schools provided with large gymnasium, swimming tank, tennis 
courts, ete, TWO YEAK NORMAL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 15. 
Address Seeretary, Box 22, 42nd & Grand Bivd., Chicago, Ul, 














Send for our announcement 


Home of the College 


MEC UIE Accredited Summer Courses 
Sonn SHILY. : For Teachers 
Applied Art, Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Pedagogical, Technical, and 
Academic Courses, June 29th to August 7th. Good equipment, Splendid Teach- 


ing staff. Board and Tuition reasonable, Situated on Genesee River, near shores 
of Lake Ontario. Healthful, invigorating climate. Ideal vacation spot. 


Each Course is Equal to One, Two or Three Terms Work. Make up for lost 
time by attending summer school. Apply to the Registrar for Bulletin containing 
full information. 


MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 











57 Plymouth Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Summer School 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSIT 


(ACCREDITED 





VALPARAISO, INDIANA 


FOUNDED 1873 


One of the Largest Institutions 
of Learning in the United States 


Thorough Instruction at the Lowest Expense 
was founded September 16, 1873 with the 


The University idea of giving to every person the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining « thorough, practical education at an expense 
within his reach, ‘That such an institution is a necessity may be 
judged by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attend- 


ance has been greater than that of the previous year. 
is one of the largest in the United 


The Summer School States. The Summer ‘Term will 


open May 26th and will continue twelve weeks.’ The Mid-Summer 
Term will open June 23rd and wili continue eight weeks. | During 
these terms the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects 
from which students may select their work. There will be beginning, 
intermediate, advanced and review work in the following 
Preparatory, High School, Kindergarten, Edu- 
Departments nen Manual Training, Scientitie, Classical, 
Higher English, Civil Engineering, German, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Domestic Science, Agriculture, Law, Pharmacy, Medical, 
Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, Fine Art, Com- 
merce, Penmanship, Phonography and Typewriting, Review. 
The new Domestic Science Hall which 
will be ready for occupancy by the 
opening of the summer term will en- 


Domestic Science 
and Agriculture 


who wish work in these departments. 


Teachers 
they may desire. 
mer term the regular work of the University is offered the same as 
Many enter for review work 


able the University to accommodate all 


will find an exceptional opportunity to combine work 
in the regular departments with such review work as 
This is because of the fact that during the sum- 


during the other terms of the year. 
only. Others by attending consecutive summer sessions complete a 
course of study, while others enter to take up special subjects,— 
High School work, etc. 

The University is well equipped with buildings, 
apparatus, laboratories, library, ete., for doing 
the highest grade of work, It has laboratory facilities for accom- 
modating 600 students working at one time. The Institution is 
accredited by the State Teacher’s Training Board for preparing 
Special opportunities are 


Equipment 


teachers for all grades of certificates. 
offered teachers for doing this work under specialists, as instructors, 


The Expenses are the Lowest 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $1.80 to $3.00 per 
week, Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, President, or 
OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-President 


42nd Year Will Open September 15, 1914 














|} the Chicago 


**Sixty Musical Games and Recreations 
for Litthe Musicians.’’ By Laura Roun- 
tree Smith. Cloth. 5%x8% inches. 
153 pages. Price 75 cents. Oliver Dit- 
son Co., Boston; Chas. H. Ditson & 
Co.,New York ; Lyon and Healy, Chicago. 

Miss Smith has contributed further to 
her fame as writer of delightful little 
entertainments for children by this vol- 
ume of musical games and recreations, 
just issued. School teachers and music 
teachers will find it a bonanza in the 
help it will afford in arranging a public 
program for their little pupils. There 
are a number of briglt games teaching 
the Staff, Time and the Keys, that will 
be especially welcomed for their origi- 
nality. Gamesand plays tor special days, 
as Hallowe’en, Valentine’s, Christmas, 
Peace Day, are provided; also recitals 
suited to the various seasons. Kspecially 
charming are the Riley and Stevenson 





programs; and the Pied Piper and_ the | 


Robin 
liked. 


Ilood_ recitals will be greatly 
The text of these ‘‘Sixty Musical 
Games'’ is partly original and partly 
taken from our noted poets. The vocab- 
wary 1s child-like and natural and easily 
committed, Suggestions and directions 
for costuming and stage-setling give an 
added value to the book. 


‘*Masters of the Wilderness.’’ 9 Ly 
Charles B. Reed. Cloth. tomo. 154 
pages. $1.00, postage extra (weight 12 
oz). Published under the auspices cf 
Historical Society. The 


| University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 


I]linois. 

In the writing of these romantic episodes 
of our exploration era, the author has 
neither exaggerated the color nor dis- 
torted the facts of that intensely lhuiman 
period, The opening essay, witich gives 
its title to the volume, is a highly inter- 
esting and carefully wrought account of 
the origin and upgrowth of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, with a portrayal of its 
powerful influence on the development 
of Canada. ‘‘The Beaver Club,’’ the 
second essay in the volume, is closely 
allied to the first, and concerns a social 
club ot Montreal, the members of which 
were drawn from the partners and factors 
of the Northwestern Fur Company, for 
many years a rival of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. One of the conditions of 


‘imembership was that at least one winter 


| $1.25. 





must have been spent in the Canadian 
wilderness. For forty years this club 
dominated the commercial, political, and 
social life of Canada. The concluding 
essay, ‘‘A Dream of Empire,’’ recounts 


with many fresh details the adventures | 
y ¥ 2 tures | month. Send for outaieg 


of Tonty in Old Louisiana. The book is 
a successful attempt to awaken interest 
in some of the remarkable episodes of 
our early history. It is not analytical 
but narrative, not a sequence of annals 
but a series of picturesque activities. 


‘*Handbook of Opportunities for Vo- 
cational Training in Boston’’ (Regular 
College Courses Excepted). Issued by 
The Women’s Municipal League of Bos- 
ton. Cloth. 1I2mo0. 301 pages. Price 
Education Department of The 
Women’s Municipal League, 6 Marlbor- 
ough St., Boston, Publishers. 

Dr. KF. B. Dyer, Supt. of Boston 
Schools, says in part of the organization 
that compiled and published this book: 
‘*Kverything undertaken by the Wo- 
men’s Municipal League of Boston is 
worth while, and whatever is undertaken 
is thoroughly and scientifically done. I 
know of no other civic or philanthropic 
organization that accomplishes more.’ 
Other well known persons praise the 
effort to put into definite form informa- 
tion concerning vocational opportunities 
in and about Boston. This information 
is useful not only to the residents of the 
city and vicinity but to the many who 
come from many miles away to avail 
themselves of tlhe unexcelled advantages 
‘‘the Hub’’ has to offer in many lines of 
professional training. The material is 
adinirably arraiiyed, splendidly. edited 
and indexed in the most helpful way 
possible. 


‘Summer,’ 
Cloth. 8vo. 
Price 60 cents. 
pany, Boston. 

We take a Sincere pleasure in recom- 
mending Dallas Lore Sharp’s cycle of 
Nature Series to teachers of grades from 
the third upward. The teacher herself 


By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
132 pages. Illustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin Com- 


and the pupils will delight in them, ! 
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Be a Trained Nurse 
Earn $15 to $30 a Wee, 


Our Home Study Course will qui 

pare you to enter this most -_ 4 

dignified profession for women, for 
trained nurses now greater than the 

—lucrative field for you right at ey 

without your leaving home, We giv, 

fj all necessary Hospi ex, 

Our diplomas of highest 

Oldest established school of its king’ 
Lessons cnn, fascinating, 

mastered. Write today for FAKE 

yy illustrated Catalog an easy term, 

American Training School For Nurses 
1647 LaSalle Avenue Chicago, 1, 


A GOOD POSITION 


with Uncle Sam is most desirable. Short hours, life 
ang tion, steady work, good salary. May be secured 
by passing a Civil Service examination. Not dif. 
cult. Most thorough preparation $5.00. Returned tt 
not appointed. Our valuable book ‘Government 
Positions” free. 


American Civil Service School, Washington, D. ¢, 




















PA 
ncreaseYour Efficiency 
The great secret of business and social 
success is the —T, to remember, | 
can make your mind an infallible clags. 
ified index from which you can instant. 
ly select thoughts, facts, figures 
names, faces, arguments. I willenable 
you to concentrate, develop self-con. 
trol, overcome self-consciousness, 
bashfuiness, think on your feet and 
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obtain FREE " 
Principal male in Public. ee 


a 
Dickson School of Memory, 791 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, ll, 


Home Study Free Tuition 


The Carnegie College of Rogers, Ohio, will grant to 
youa ‘Free TuitionScholarship” for a complete course 
by mail. Matriculation fee $5.00—Tuition free, 


Free Tuition Courses Taught By Mail 














Normal Penmanship Book- 
High School Typewriting Agriculture 
Professional Shorthand Civil Service 
Physical Culture Domestic Science Drawing 
Engineering Law Real Estate 


Over 100 branches from which to select. “Free 
Tuition Scholarships” granted to the first applicants 
from each post oflice. Send us your name and ad- 
dress—now—todzy—tomorrow may be too late, “Doit 
now”, Address, Free Tuition Department, Carne: 
gie College, Rogers, Ohio. 





in Correspondence 
Instruction 
Estab. 1892 
Prepares for the Bar, 
— Courses: Col- 
ege, 
and Business Law. Classes 
admission to the bar of t 
The Greatest Correspondence Law School 
in the World. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
512 Reaper Block, Chicago 








American Conservatory 


Offers Modern Courses in all departments of 
MUSIC and DRAMATIC AR‘, Superior 
Faculty of Seventy-five. Diplomas and 
grees. Many free advantages. 


° 
Summer Normal Session 
of five weeks, from June 29th to Aug. 1st, 
1914, RECITALS, LECTURE COURSES by 
Eminent Educators arranged for the special needs 
of teachers. Twenty-eighth season, Catalog 
and Summer Session prospectus mailed free. 


JOHN H. HATTSTAEDT, President, 
624 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO, ILL. 














COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, 


as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical sys- 
tem of personal individual lessons by mail will 
develop your talent. Fifteen years successful 


work for newspapers and magazines quali- aN 


fies me toteach you. Send me your sketch of 











President Wilson with 6c in stamps and I will 
send youn test lesson plate also collection of 
drawings showing possibilities for YOU. 
THE LANDON SCHOOL OF 
ILLUSTRATING AND CARTOONING, 
1453 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0, 





ee 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Columbus, Ohio 
Summer Session—June 22 to August 14. 1 
School for Superintendents —June 29 to August/. 
Homemaker’s Courses and Gountry Life W ist 
Increased number of regular graduate and w ‘jl 
graduate courses. § pecial courses for teachers. 
school in supervision for the many prospective ea 
trict, village, and county superintendents that 
be needed under the new Ohio Law. Special cores 
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Simply furnish our free information 


boarding schools to students who plan to a 
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GREGG SCHOOL 


Summer Normal Session 


June 29—August 7 


prone necessity fur professional 
training in the most advan- 
ced methods and the technique 
of teaching Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Office Training, Busi- 
ness English and Correspond- 
ence, is felt more and more 
every year by both teachers and 
schools, More than that, the 
demand for Gregg teachers in- 
s creases every year. Gregg 
Shorthand is now taught in the high schools of 
nearly a thousand cities; last year it was adopt- 
ed by more than four hundred schools. 

Gregg School, under the direction of Mr. John , 
Robert Gregg, author of Gregg Shorthand, has 
developed methods in practical pedagogy that 
have become famous throughout the country. 
Every year teachers from all parts of the coun- 
try-—last year the enrollment represented 
twenty-eight states—assemble in Gregg School 
to study these methods, The course embraces 
both primary and advanced work, 


Correspondence Course—Free 

By beginning the correspondence course now, 
teachers may cover the theory of Gregg Short- 
hand and be in position to devote themselves 
exclusively to a review of the principles, and 
study of teaching methods, under expert guid- 
ance, in the Summer Normal School, which 
begins June 29, and continues six weeks, Ask 
for Booklet NI3, 


GREGG SCHOOL, 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Attention-Teachers 


Are you interested in learning about a wonderful sys- 
tem which will enable you to become an expert pen- 
man and which will also be an invaluable aid to you 
in teaching penmanship to your pret. If so, write 
atonce forour large free book which fully explains 
The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
Adopted by the best schools in the country, and 
endorsed by leading educators. Write NOW 

THE A. N. PALMER CO 

Irving Place, Dept. N., NEW YORK CIT Y 











Teachers’ Course ——, 





GET A BETTER 
PLACE 


Uncle Sam is the Best Employer 
Pay is high and sure; hours short; 
places permanent; promotion reg- 
ular; vacations with pay; thous- 
ands of vacancies every year; all 
kinds of pleasant work everywhere; 
no lay-offs; no pull nee ded; com- 
mon education sufficie nt. 


“This Book 


tells of about 300,000 protected 
‘positions in the U. 8. Govern- 
ent service, where there is a 
big chance for you~if you want 
fit-with sure and generous pay 
‘and lifetime employment. Places 
open to American citizens of 18 ff 
-or over, / 

Special money back guarantee 
‘It you write weeny for Booklet R,« 
140, IT IS FREE. 

farl Hopkins, Washington, D, C, 










































llinois Training School for Nurses 
Founded in 1880 
Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
and practical training to women who wish to enter 
the nursing profession, Favorable applicants must 
Meet the requirements of good health, of age (19-85), of 
s00d moral: character, having had one year of High 
Schorl instruction or its educational equivalent. The 
instruction covers a period of three years, including 
4preliminary course. The school catalog and blanks 
will be sent on application to the Supt. of Nurses, 
Nary C. Wheeler, R. N.,509 HonoreSt., Chicago, Il. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD IN ROME 


tp are interested in my investigation 
ia tedy of the MONTESSORI METHOD 
EK, and my prac tical adaptation of 
bd Re thod to the American School for lit- 
tle children J will be glad to send illustrated 
pamphlet on request. Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
irectress, Torresdale House. Training course 
begins October Ist. 


American Montessori Teacher-Training School 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa, 











Story-Writing Taught yin. 


MSS. criticised, revised and typed 
also sold on commission. Students fell stories to 
best magazines. a fe Booklet, “WRITING FOR 
PROFIT,” tells how, gives proof. Dept. 106, 
THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


CIVIL SERVICE iis 


Our regular 
urses for only $3,00. Unexcelled preparation. 


fess, illustrated catalogue and ful RENTON, Mh 


FREE. Address, CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, TRENTON 
es 


TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE 
H AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
OMe Offers Certificate, Dickens, Degree By 
Courses for Teachers. Inquire Mail 
W. L. NEWSOM, A. M., Ped. D., Director. 
Re tine od, protitable 


LEARN WATCHMAKING 1m"; 


Iwaysindemand, We teach it thoroughly in as 
wit many age in den formerly took years. Does away 
studyi ious apprenticeship. Money earned while 

on Positions secured, Masy terms, Send for 


St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo. 














The last volume of the four, ‘‘Summer,”? 
has just been issued, and will makea 
delightful vacation companion for the 
teacher who may share its delights with 
her class in the early fall. Mr. Sharp 
has the unusual faculty of interesting 
children as well as their elders in the 
familiar out-of-doors which is yet so un- 
familiar to most of us. He has a partic- 
ularly engaging style, a keen sense of 
humor, and a sympathetic feeling for all 
wild creatures, together with a robust 
and wholesome attitude towards life. 
He is also an excellent story-teller, and 
in this book, as in its predecessors, he 
has some excellent stories to tell, stories, 
too, which are all the better for being 
true. Teachers can be assured that the 
natural history of Mr. Sharp’s books is 
authentic, for he is an enemy to all 
‘‘nature-faking,’’ though he has little 
sympathy with the dry-as-dust method 
of conveying information, his aim be- 
ing to inspire a real love for and inter- 
est in nature rather than to supply a 
short cut to a knowledge of natural 
history. 


‘‘New Demands in Education.’’ By 


James Phinney Munroe. Cloth. r2mo. 
312 pages. $1.25 net. Doubleday, Page 


& Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Mr. Munroe is certainly no reaction- 
ary. But he isa far-sighted critic of our 
school systems, and has in this book ex- 
pressed himself frankly and helpfully 
upon many troublesome questions. The 
chief idea back of the book is that mod- 
ern education must be more efficient. It 
must train the youth for the obvious 
tasks ahead of them. He starts by scof- 
fing at the scholastic idea of training a 
small minority to enter college in a 
large industrial town where various man- 
ufacturers are needing intelligent work- 
men, ‘*Meanwhile the manufacturers of 
that city are spending hundreds ot thou- 
sands of dollars to give the youth in 
their employ, directly or indirectly, the 
fundamental training in accuracy, initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, ‘handiness,’ sense 
of responsibility, self-reliance and 
gumption.’’? ‘‘Efficiency’’ must be phys- 
icai, mental and moral. Here are some 
of the chapter titles: Chap. III, Educa- 
tion as Prevention (prevention of disease, 
crime, poverty, insanity, inefficiency, 
etc.) Chap. VIII, The Demands of Bus- 


iness, Chap. XII, The Demands for a 
Citizen’s IHligh School. Chap. XIII, 


How the Colleges Ruin the High Schools. 
Chap. XVIII, The Demand for Breadth. 
Chap. XIX, What is Demanded of the 
Young Engineer, The criticism while 
trenchant is constructive and optimistic. 
It isa book every person interested in 
education should read. 


‘Harvey’s Kssentials of Arithmetic.’’ 
By L. D. Harvey, Ph. D., President of 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 
Cloth. I2mo. First Book, For and, 
3rd and 4th school years. 224 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. Second Book. For 5th, 
6th, 7th and 8th years. 507 pages. Price, 
50 cents. American Book Company, 
New York. 

This new series, by one of the leading 
American educational authorities, corre- 
lates the work in arithmetic with agricul- 
ture, commerce, manual training and the 
household arts. The books are confined 
to the practical and the useful, and pro- 
vide many applications of numbers to 
problems of a prevocational character. 
They teach the pupil to be accurate and 
quick in handling numbers, and to in- 
terpret and analyze problems correctly. 
Among the noteworthy features of the 
series are the careful graduations; the 
frequent, cumulative, and thorough re- 
views; the many useful suggestions to 
teachers; the frequent drills; the insis- 
tence on checking methods; the study 
recitation ; the problems to be made by 
the pupils (self-activity) ; and the prob- 
lems without numbers, Altogether, there 
are in both books about 20,000 exercises, 
forming an unequalled wealth of new and 
carefully selected practical problem ma- 
terial, relating to the everyday interests 
of children and to modern business. 


“Tnitiation into Literature.’’ By 
Emile Kayuet. Cloth. t2mo, 262 pages. 
$1.25. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
This is a swilt survey of the history of 
great writers, and a brief classification 
and description of their works. It 1s 
valuable work for quick reference if one 
wishes to get the general opinions and 





status of any literary age or particular 
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The World's Greatest Manufacturers 
of Pianos and /NW/P-P/AYER Pianos 


In Gold Coast West African Mahogany and in either 
Polished or the New Satin Finishes. In Circassian or 
American Burl Walnut, either Satin or Bright Finish 





AME the three qualities of a piano for which the best teachers look 
and you have described the new Conover. 
it justice until you have added this— Considering its excellence 

of workmanship, satisfying tone quality, and great durability it is more 
moderately priced than any really great piano of today. 


Liberal allowance made you for your used piano. 
for our art catalog and the details of our easy payment plan. 


The (atte Company 


fawih yi hdenst esenes 





oO - 


But you have not done 








Write today 


Wabash and Jackson, Chicago 









































Doesn't This Strike You as an 
all-round Instructor’s Desk ? 





Kewaunee Quality 
Leabes Nothmg to the Imagination 


Every piece of furniture, regardless of cost, 
is constructed with the same care as the 
most elaborately designed furniture we list. 


. Buy Standardized Furniture 


Sand Table 





—_, 


LABORATORY 


saa ht 


= That’s just what it’s intended for! 


Equipped quite completely for the 
It is 
not only adapted to the small school 


Physies-Chemistry Instructor. 


but to any scientific laboratory and 
principally to the large lecture room. 

We have sold hundreds of the de- 
sign, some cases installing a half 
dozen in a single institution. 

Bring your laboratory furniture 
problems to us; we don’t charge for 
advice, 


Storage Case 





Z Co 


K EWAUNEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 70 Fifth Ave., 


Telephone, CHELSEA, 3909 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


Best on Earth, Least Expensive—Sent Postpaid 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Read Our Best Offers 








1, Send a money order for at least 30¢ worth of good 
and ask for one copy of Teacher’s Bulletin included free, 
Send a money order for at least 50c worth of goods 
and é isk for both copies of Teacher’s Bulletin included free, 
Send a money order for at least $4.90 worth of good 
and ask for Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, 
it ce Wo free. 
Teache Bulletin No, 1, for Fall and Wi ne Saleh T > 
‘Teacher's Bulletin No. 2, for Winter and Spring eocccces. l5e 
Latta’s Book for Seac - a revised and enlarged...s.e0-.-- $1.00 
41 New Paper Cutting Designs....... éeee15e Brow or Carbon-tone sccarapig Lox 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. ...20¢ Was idee ston; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 
ngs to Color, assorted... eoeeelSc¢ = Sistine Madonna; Wind “Mill: Gleaine 
ws to Color...... 5 26¢ Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 
12 % aivies s to Color, 6x9 inches, 5c Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship... 
18 Hiaw itha Drawings to Color..ceeeeses15c 10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil. 3 
18 skimo Drawings to Color........ ee0eldC Letters and Figures, 34-inch, on cardsee..dii¢ 
16 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inche .10ce Sheet, of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for.... 10 
16 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15¢ 12 Sheets Transparent Tracing Paner.....15c 
Lie 


rolls of Nati ons in Colors, to cut out..10c 






12 Ils of Nations to Color. cccccccccces AC 
8 rge Physiology Drawings...eccs++ss ee 
50) * Pictures, half cent at i ass't d, 

Ne nary Arithmetic Cards....eeseees c 
New Intermediate Arithmetic Cards.. -18¢c 
8 Intermediate Language Pictures.... 20c 
Hlints and Devices for Teachers....... ° 20c¢ 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings...... Re 
Gingerbread Boy Story with 16 Dri awings, 12c 
Farm Stories with 16 Drawings, primary. .12¢ 
Over 3,000 Seript Words to pas i seats 
Over 3,000 Printed Words to paste.secee. loc 
Word Cards showing print and seript, set, as 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four children. 





25 Public School Report Card 


15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 1 
Tickets—Good, Verfect or On ‘Time, 100 for 1c 
25 Prize Cards, good for any subject..... 1 
Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box Ie 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set..25c¢ 
Latta’s Business Itxercise, for all grades a. 
16 petrng: Training lxercises for Boys...23¢ 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15c 
Re ading and Phonies in Primary Grades. 25¢ 
Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15¢e3; 2 doz..25c 
12 Pretty Gift Cards for L ast SPRY se aaence Sc 
20 Outline Maps, 84x11, name maps..... 10¢ 
Large Outline Mi: aps, — U. S. for Charts, 
24x36 inclies, 3 Gr.ceccocece eeeveeee cIC 


Latta’s Blackboard itompils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST oe MADE, SENT POSTPAID 





Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 


Roys; bai Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 


Borders, each Sc. 7 

Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Holly; Bells; Santa; Birds; Roses ; Poinsettia. 

Portraits, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each Sc. Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 

fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; Dutch Boy; Duteh Girl; Mill; 

Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; FE lephant ; Camel; Lion; r ig; Sheep; Wolf; Turke y3 
Goose; en; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; Eagle; Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian. 
Typical Pilgrims; ashees r; Log Cabin; Turkey 


Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. 
Cal ndi ir; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Drivi 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
of Honor; ; Welcome; Large Iliawatha. N 

Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
of States. You may name 

Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. 

Special Stencils, Fifty different 
Stencils, 15¢ 
Alp habet sad 


20c; Twelve-inch Plain 


25e; -Seript Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, 
15c; two doz., 25c. 


Very best, doz. assorted, 


Colored Chalk, 





any of above maps, 
Busy work Stencils, 


Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; 
Alphabet for 40c; 


School Supplies 
Postage or Express Extra 


Teachers are greatly favored by the late 


ng Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chine 
Washington on Horse; ‘lag; Program; Roll 
ame any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 


States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work. 
United States; Europe ; World; "Ancient History. 


Fifteen Common Bird 
Five-inch Ornamental 
Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 
small letters and figures, complete set, 10c. 
Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


medium size, 35¢3 7 





parcel post ruling. Ask your postmaster or 
rural carrier for detailed information. Send 
a money order and be sure to include enough 
iS ge If you allow too much for post- 
\ a age, will return it ip stamps with the gr. 
ety 
Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, Rubber Type Printer for nerve charts, 
printed on heavy cardboard or paper in %-inch type (6 Ibs.)......seeee0e ova shee 
four colors, re ady to make up (24 0z.)..38¢ Rubber Type Printer, Y%-in. type (12 0z.) 48c 
Cardboard for sewing cards and_construc- Scissors, 4%-inch, blunt, dozen (18 0z.)..60c 
tion, white, tough, 56 shts 9x12 (2 Ibs.) 20c Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial (5 OLA vesecesecd be 
Chart Paper, 12 sq. yds., (2% Ibs.)...---.25e Raflia, natural (1 Ib.)....... eee seeeeeee 18 
Drawing Paper, mé anila, 9x12 (5 Ibs. )ii...25e Raffia, colored, name color (4% Ib.).o.000.25C 
Drawing Paper, white, *ox12 (9 Ibs.)...--.60¢ Reed, per pound, No. 1 fine, 60c; No, 2 
Drawing and Construction Paper, heavy, medium, 55c; No. 3 medium coarse, 50c; 
». 5 Coarsersse.e.-40C 


9x12, assorted colors, 50 sheets (20 0z.).15¢ 
Mounting Paper, Special Quality, heavy 

20x25 in., Grey or Seal Brown (2 Ibs.) 25¢ 
Hektograph, 834x11%, ink, etc. (5 Ibs.). “od 
Hektograph Paper, 8%4x11_ (6 lbs.). 
Hektograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz. y i8¢ 


Paper for folding and cutting, assorted | 
colors, 20x25, 45 sheets (3 Ibs.)....-+++25 
Per forating Needle for sewing cards (1 oz. o = 

Shoe Pegs, 3000, six colors i) eres 
Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 0z.)..10c 


Address, J.S. LATTA, fier. 


No. 4 coarse, ses Ne 
Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 02.)........ 
Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, 

ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 02.)....1 
Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 

old, dozen (6 oz. 
Tableaux Light, name color, c 


10c 


ee ee 


can 6 02.) 3 30 
6¢ 


Beginner’s Tracing Pad (5 oz. ; 

Brass Paper Fasteners, round “heads, “100 
(4 0z.) 4-in. 10c; -in. 12c3; 34-in....15¢ 

U.S. Flags, 11x18, LB cleo doz. (1 Ib.). 35¢ 


Box 19, Cedar Falls, lowa 





National Kindergarten 
College 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President. 
SUMMER SCHOOL—June 16 to Aug. Il 


KINDERGARTEN COURSE: : 
All Kindergarten subjects. Montessori Methods. 
Creaits applied on Freshman and Junior years, 

PRIMARY COURSE: 
Mo ctessort Methods. Primary Methods. Hand- 
work. Credits applied on regular Primary Course, 
kesiaent Dormitory adjoining College. 

rc tdbinicrmation, address 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. Man thousands a pointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No volitical pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
tied positions. Common school education *putticient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free, 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Debate Outlines, Tr orion, 


ald special articles written to order on any subject, 





bea 30 2444 Michigan Bldg. | CHICAGO, III. 


JOIN H. ARNOLD, Cedar Falls, Lowa. 


writer, 
ume to ‘‘Initiation 
noted in these pages. 


into Philosophy’’ 
The writer is es- 





immortal works of human genius and 
imagination. 





Dr. Claxton, United States Commiis- 
sioner of Kducation, expresses his belief 


The book is a companion vol- | 


sentially a pagan, but gives Christian 
writings full value from the literary 
standpoint, The work is stimulating, in | 
that it creates a curiosity and even a! 
hunger to know more intimately the | 


Schools and the Summer Vacation | 


In continued school activity of some kind | 


In summer months for most children, 


“The schools should provide some kind | 


of instruction fer the children through 
whatis now, im most cities, along waste- 
ful vacation,’’? declares Dr. Claxton. He 
points out that school takes at most goo 


hours a year out of 5,110 waking hours— | 


sleep for children 


issuming 10 hours of 
child spends 


night; the average 
600 hours in school and the 
Inaining 4,510 waking hours out” of 
-chool, — He suggests that summer work 
last not longer than four hours—trom 7 
or 8 o’clock to 11 or 12 o’clock in the 
forenoon, 

According to Dr. Claxton the school of 
the future, both im stunmer and winter, 
will give Jess time to intensive school 
study of the ordinary type—probably 
about three hours, and four or five hours 
to productive work supervised by the 
-chool, done in shops, outdoor gardens, 
in the home, 

“With this kind of an organization,”’ 
he declares, ‘it would be very casy for 
children to do ordinary school work three 


every 
about 


or 


hours a day, six days in the week, 
through eleven calendar months in the 
year, and at the same time contribute 


to their own support by well- 
directed productive educational work, 
elther at home or in the school, thus 
making it possible for the great majority 


largely 


of children to remain in school through- | 


out the high-school period, . 
‘The cost of adding the three months 


of school would be comparatively little. 
There would be no cost for fuel, the cost 
'of attendance would be less, and the ad- 
ditional cost for teachers would not be in 
| proportion to the number of days added. 
| Whatever may be the terms of the con- 
tract, teachers are in fact employed by 
the year. Comparatively few of them 
use the vacation months in any profitable 
way. An average addition of $300 to the 
aunual salary of city school teachers 
would require a total of less than $10,- 
| 000,000, or about three per cent of the 
' total annual cost of the schools. For 
most teachers the additional months 
would not be a hardship, especially if the 
school days were shortened, Certainly this 
is true if teachers could be relieved of a 
| large amount of the unnecessary book- 
| keeping, report making, and examination 
reading with which they are now bur- 
dened,”’ 


| The University of Chattanooga is to 
| begin notable improvements and addi- 
| tions in the way of buildings and equip- 
ment this year, which promise much for 
its future advancement It received 
$150,000 from the Education Board, on 


condition of its raising $350,000 addi- 
tional. $200,000 of the latter amount was 


contributed by citizens of Chattanooga, 
and this sum at least will be expended 
on the campus. This comprises thirteen 
acres in the heart of the city. 


Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Philadelphia, las 
announced his candidacy for nomination 
for governor of Pennsylvania. 
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Training the 
Color Sense 


Red, yellow and blue 
are not the fundamen- 
tal sensations, And it 
is not wise to teach 
children with these vio- 
Jent colors which corrupt 
the taste and invariably 
start them on the false 
road of color estimate, A 
scientific, accurate knowle 





Patents 
edge of color harmony can only be obtained hy 
liming 


The Munsell Color System 


~the basis of which is the five mfddle colors, 


Copyrights 


with gray, black and the maxima. of red » vel 
low and bine. These colors constantly reeur in 
the best examples of decorative and pietur- 
esque art, Muay we send you circular G, whieh 
explains the Munsell Golor System? Just 
write us today and send 10c in your letter for 
No, 2 box of crayons, postage paid, 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO, Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material 
for the Munsell Color System, 


Boston, Mass. 











INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


Private and Class Lessons 
If your hearing is impaired, learn Lip-Read. 
ing and keep on with your present work, 
Summer Classes Will be Held 
During July and August 
Kor Terms and Additional Information, Write to 
Miss K. E. High, 147 N. 10th St., Reading, Pa, 














EXTENSION COURSES; 


Courses le sading to Bachelor of Pedagogy and Master of 
Pedagogy; also special courses in’ Penmanship and 
C ommerce, all of Interest to teachers desirous of pre- 

paring the amselyes for better positions. Instruction 
thorough, attention prompt, prices re asoni thle, Also 
courses leading to the usual degrees in Arts, Phil. 
osophy, Science and Theology. Grades accepted from 
standard institutions. We can _— rest you, Write 
for catalog and special informatio 


OSKALOOSA COLLEGE, OSKAL OOSA, IOWA 








THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH 
On the Theory That This is the First 
The most abused language on carth is the English, 
It has been perverted in spelling, so confounded in 
grammar, that few even of colles graduates know 
the correct formof words. Yet English has agram- 
mar easier than any other language. The fault isin 
the books and the manner of teac hing, This book 

is what the title indicates. 281 pages Te, 


G. S. HUGHS 









915 E. 55th St., Chicago, Il. 





|p. Ss. 








SAM IS A LIBERAL EMPLOYER 
e prepare you 
Write to- 


UNCLES 
Qualify for a Government position, 
by mailforany Civ iy service Examination, 


day for free Booklet A. 
CAPITAL CIVIL SE RVECE: SCHOOL, 


PICTURES AND CASTS FOR SCHOOLS 


lull line, best ey , prices low, Write for informa- 
tion, NATIC INAL ART SUPPLY COMPANY, 
122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iilinois 


SPEAK ERS We assist in preparing de- 


bates, lectures, Orations, 
The Research Bureau, 1552 Broadway, N. Y. City 





WASHINGTON, De, 








papers, Expert service, 





POSITIONS of all kinds for TEACHERS 
Write us your qualifications, FREE Literature, 
Co-Operative Instructors’ Ass’n. ‘Marion, Ind. 


3 AND ESSAYS OUTLINED —81.00 each 
Other help for Teachers on special terms, 


HALLOCK,. Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 





DEBATES 
subject. 





Speakers, Dialogues an Ientertain- 


PLAYS ments. Catalogue Ire 


Ames Publishing Company, Dept. ii. Clyde, Ohio. 





essays, debates, ete. prepared 

Twelve years experience. 

Dayton, Ohio, 
ES 


ORATIONS, ~ me aU 


P. A. MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, 

"RY GAME 
TEACHING TABLES? oF” tims 
15c. Westland Educator, Box I, Lisbon, N. D. 
STUDY EMERSON. | 
help you. The Emerson Library Co. ,Spok: 


Teachers will find the printed 


examination papers 











warn and live the truth, Let us 
ane, Wash. 





‘offered by the Ball Publishing Co. ad- 


| vertised on another page a great help in 


| running reviews in the common branches. 


ED 














Have You Investigated 
Movable School Furniture? 


The floor space : 
Any arrangeme i“ you wi int when you wi ant it. 


Children comfort: able and contented. 
Moulthrop Movable and 
Adjustable School Chairs 

are sanitary and hygienic. 


| LANGSLOW, FOWLER CO. 


tailable for all purposes. 


Write for Catalog N. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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June 1914 
An Educational Rally 


A Big Event in a North Carolina County 


Through the courtesy of E. E. Balcomb 
of the Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation of the North Carolina State Normal 
and Industrial College, Greensboro, N. 
¢,, and Secretary of the National Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Education, we 
have received a copy of the Greensboro 
Daily News of April 39, containing an 
extended and entliusiastic account of the 
first annual Guilford County Commence- 
ment. It was a gala occasion and evi- 
dently a very grand affair. Every school 
of the eighteen towns of the county was 
represented, The News said in its long 
account ; : 

“The gathering was like none other 
that has ever been held in Guilford. It 
was the first assemblage of the rural pop- 
ulation in an educational program where 
all were interested. Every school was 
represented in some capacity or respect 
on the day’s program, The crowd was 
different, too, in the way it was massed. 
It displayed that spirit of co-operation, 
for the great majority went to one place, 
the grandstand, to witness the program 
which the children of the schools took 
part in, and comparatively few were 
there who roamed about the grounds as 
on other occasions when large numbers 
of people have been assembled in any 
gathering. The cause of education held 
the center of the stage about which these 
people gathered. Tiie school children 
were On the pedestal up to which the 
people of rural Guilford looked. 

“In actual fact it demonstrated that 
peculiarly striking utterance of the state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
Janes Y. Joyner, who was present, and 
who said in his speech that ‘The biggest 
thing in North Carolina is the little 
North Carolina thild.’ The day at the 
fair grounds was like the largest day at 
fajr time, and it was made so by the peo- 
ple of the rural districts of Guilford 
county. But few of the people were 
from the cities, and children, children, 
children were every where. Kvery school 
was present in full force. The parents 
and relatives and friends of the school 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS: 


ONE CENT EAC 


Smaller, Half Cent Size. 3x3}. 

Larger, Seven Cent Size. 10x12, 

Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 
more, 








Large Pictures for Framing. 
each; 8 for $5.50. 








DEPT. 13, 





Reproductions of the world’s great paintings 
for 25 or more. 
Postpaid. 2250 subjects 


7x9, 
Send 50 cents for 25 pictures of common birds in natural 
colors and a very brief description of each. 

22x28 including margin. 75 


NEW 1914 CATALOGUE 0f 1600 miniature illustrations, 2 pictures and a 
Bird picture in natural colors for 5 two-cent 
stamps or Catalogue of 1000 illustrations for 3 two-cent stamps, 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
MALDEN, MASS. 


IN MAKING YOUR PLANS FOR NEXT YEAR’S SCHOOL 
WORK, BE SURE TO PLAN TO USE 


Two cents each for 13 or 


cents 


9 





LANDSCAPE, SPRING 





children were present. The crowd was 
altogether orderly, presenting that clean- 
liness, that neatness of appearance, and 
that deference of conduct marking ha- 
bitual culture of long standing.’’ 

As indicated, the chief exercises were 
held at the local fair ground and the 
parade of the children more than circled 
in length the half-mile track. 
ing this were the exercises in which a 
feature was the presentation of certifi- 
cates to 223 pupils of the county who had 
graduated from the seventh grade. 
Medals were given to the boy and girl 
with the best standing, and twenty-six 
girls were given $1.00 each for being 
present in dresses they had made. In 
the afternoon there was a long list of 
sports, and a civic parade, in which both 
the rural schools and many organizations 
of the city were represented, and which, 
with bands and automobiles and floats 
and banners, fully a mile long, moved 
through the city streets before the largest 
crowd ever massed there, according to 
the Mews. ‘‘It was one event that ce- 
mented the interests of city and country,” 
and the entire occasion was described as 
an epoch-making affair in Guilford 
county, and it might well be emulated 
in other counties, North or South. 





Follow-' 





School Furniture 


In these days when one hears so much about 
sanitation and hygiene in the school room, it is 
refreshing to learn of a school seat which makes 
possible these qualities, as we are all familiar 
with the dust collected by some of the old seats 
and the unnatural attitude which they enforce, 


A seat which has none of these bad features is 
the Moulthrop Movable and Adjustable School 
Chair, manufactured by the Langslow, Fowler 
Co. of Rochester, N. Y. 


This consists of a movable chair with the desk 
attached thereto. ‘The desk is adjustable up and 
down to suit the height of the pupil, and is also 
adjustable back and forth to take care of the 
plus and minus quality, Books are kept ina 
sanitary, dust-proof drawer under the seat. 


It seems to us that this desk will work a 
revolution in school seating, as it permits the 
teacher the greatest possible flexibility of ar- 
rangement, Due to its movable feature, the 
floors may be cleared for exercises ; social center 
and night school work can be carried on to the 
best possible advantage, and advantage may be 
taken of all four blackboards as well as all light- 
ing facilities, by turning the chairs in the direc- 
tion desired. 

We understand that these chairs are rapidly 
being adopted in schools in all parts of the coun- 
~ Y and that they have received the indorsement 
of some of our most prominent educators and 
hygiene experts, 

We do not believe that any educator will dis- 
pute the fact that it is time a radical change was 
made in the seating of our schools, and profes- 
sor Moulthrop has certainly gone a long way 
towards solving this problem in designing this 





chair, 


Make Your Vacation An Asset 


By representing the Brown Daisy Girl, Brown 
Daisy specialties interest every intelligent woman, 
Atiractive premium offer, Fer particulars, addres 


Parker Supply Company, 250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Men of Ideas should write for new 


z “Lists of Needed Inventions,” ‘Patent , Buyers” and 
How to Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Advice Free, 
RANDOLPH & ©0,, Patent Attor neys, Dept, 84 Washington, D.C, 


Would $40 a Week Interest You? We seek a repre- 

sentative for old established brand of 
guaranteed hosiery; sold direct to consumers ; protected 
territory; credit given, Parker Co., 761 Chestnut St.. Phila. Pa, 


Lady Teachers Can Earn 
$30 to $60 Per Week 


during summer vacation, in any locality, handling our 
new educational proposition, of commanding interest 
to every woman—young or old, married or single, 
Demonstrating or canvassing experience not neces 
sary, a8 we furnish complete Instructions and outtit. 
money required, Write at once, Be first to apply 
rom your territory, AME RICAN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Box 1616-A, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


want want 
-_ 

‘ work YOU 
Would you like a steady job pon my goods, starting 
right away, earning $30 a week, with a chance to be pro- 
moted to a position paying $3,000 yearly, No experience 
or cash needed. My agents have steady employment the 
year round, I am ready to give you a position right now 
where you can make big money quick. Just write mea 





and inventive ability 











letter or postal today sure and say: **Mail particulars 
about the position you a and mark the address 
\ Personal for E. » President 


E. M. DAVIS CO., Ai 13 Davis Block, Chicago 











Iam more than pleased with the work you 
have done. MISS SYLVIA DIAL, 
Jewett, Ill. 


Work has been very satisfactory and I have 
fecommended it to my friends. 
B. JULIA ROTHLISBERGER, 
Dwight, Ill. 


Tam pleased with the prints you made for 
me, and will continue sending my films to 
you, PHOEBE IDDINGS, 

Brockport, Pa. 


Ilike your service very much, 
NELLE NEALE, 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Your work is very satisfactory and I shall 
Stud my next films to you for development, 
LEOLA B. WARBURTON, 
175 Cross St., Central Falls, R. I. 


Imust say that the work rendered by you 
Was the most perfect I have ever seen from 
My little camera. E. C. LIDDELL, 

Greenwich, N.Y. 








What Some of Our Customers Say: 


I have received my prints and negatives 
and am very much pleased with them. 
DAISY L. HUNT, 
Rolling Prairie, Ind. 


Your work has been very satisfactory and 
I therefore wish to place another order with 


you. ADELE E. REIMERS, 
Eldridge, Ia 
Your work has been very satisfactory, 


Send more blanks please. 
FRANK EK. WHEELER, Antrim, N. IL, 


Thank you for the splendid work done on 
past orders, L. KE. MARCH, 
Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


I am delighted with the work I have re 
ANNIE NORWOOD, 
Willow Spring, N, ¢ 


ceived, 


Nereafter | shall send my films direct to 
you for L can save four cents on each print 
You have done a great deal for 
all been most satisfactory. 


WINDSOR, Willcox, Ariz. 


by doing so. 
me and it has 
ELSIE 





Seen Through the Camera’s Eye 


Let Your Camera Preserve the Beauties of Nature for You—You Take the Pictures and We Will do the Rest 
We Make a Specialty of 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FILMS 
MAKING PRINTS FROM ‘THEM 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHIC POST CARDS 


from any subject by reproducing from original photo 


‘Taking Pictures’’ is robbed of half its pleasure by having to Develop one’s own films, 
Over One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers send their orders to us regularly 

pleasure to be able to say that our exceptional facilities enable us to fill all orders promptly, 
Materials used in all our photographic work are the best obtainable, 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


Prices for Developing Spool Films ERI et RR disecessesresn sone ee 
ANY 6 €EXPOBUPS RIM ....siccccsccscesescnssscesescccccssese 10 2 adi, By xhl4 w 3K 8986 scone 3 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film. .........ccccceeeeeeeee ee ceee Ka “ae 
Prices for Developing Film Packs Post Cards 
Size SEXO OF BIAED. «2.0.52... secccccesccescseccessese 25¢ Reproduced trom Any Photo 
Stee QU yA} > PIRES DORR sirens cocccsveccssccasceceess 50¢ 
Size 3x44 or larger........c.ccccccescececceceececeeeeees Snob Raeeonatiion”” Gusse tadaine. ae 


Plates (any size) each 
Ser NOTE : 


fully prepaying postage, Place name ¢ 


ENLARGE 


be obtained in sizes and at prices listed below: 


SIZK BLACK AND WHITH SEPIA These prices are for Knlargements from original neg- 
2 as Geers | lgereree . 8 0 atives on Bromide paper of the best quality. 

oF EEE () 

ai . : . 7 ew When necessary for us to make a negative from a 
en Te ene) eee A) print or photograph, there isan additional charge of . 
0 x2 MO 4s s ao cents to the above prices, 
1) x WA Bere recre 145 , 
Mot a 1th All Enlarvements are mounted on suitable ecard 
if ” i) eee 0 mounts of 5 good quality, tannle otherwise ordered. Ii de- 
is xX 2 tera 5 ae ; oy ired unmounted, heavier paper is used and the prices 
20 x 3.00 1.75 are the same a8 when mounted 


Owen Publishing Company 





CLYDE E. HULBERT, Manager Art Department, F. A. 








Care should be exercised in wrapping packages securely. 
and address on package. 


2MENTS 


We have the very best facilities for making Enlargements from any good ne 
You would doubtless prize enlargements of some of your most valued negé ative Ss. 


,andlitisa 


Prices for Printing 


Azo Prints Unmounted 





Special Rates on Large Orders 
Send by parcel post 


gative 
They can 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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TO JAMAICA, 
CENTRAL 


Reduced Fares for Summer Cruises 





HAVANA, PANAMA, 
AND SOUTH AMERICA 


“My Trip to the Tropics Cost Only $150.” 











- Official Temperature 1913 


COLON High 
duly a5 
August &3 


PANAMA High 
July 87 
August 90 
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Dear Ethel: 


July 22, 1913 


Here’s a letter and three little Kodak snaps—-from far-away 
Santa Marta, on the Colombian Coast. 


Tomorrow we start on the return voyage, but it will be ten 
days before I see you. Ten days of luxurious cruising on this 
Great White Fleet ship, which we have learned to call home. 


‘It has been a truly wonderful trip. We saw the Panama Canal 
and -marveled at the engineering skill that made it possible. We 
enthused over the tropical splendor of Jamaica and we have 
explored C4rtagena, Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta to our hearts 


content. 


These three cities are more Spanish than Spain itself. 


To visit them is an education. 


On these Great White Fleet cruises you are so well looked 
after and made so comfortable that you wish the cruise could : 
be prolonged for many months. The staterooms are luxurious, the 
food is excellent and of endless variety and we have little 


parties aboard, music and dancing. 


I have never. traveled with 


a more congenial company. 


We were agreeably surprised at the”low prices which prevail 
in the tropics in summertime. Hotel rates, carriage hire, 
native wares are all much cheaper in the summertime than during 
the winter season, and my entire trip including shore trips, 
tips and souvenirs will only cost me about $150. 


. Another surprise is the delightful weather one meets in the 
tropics in the summertime. The heat down here is steady; 

around 80 to 85 degrees, but it seldom climbs above that and 
there has never been a night when we have not been able to sleep 


in confort. 


Next summer we must plan'’to take this cruise together. One 


learns so much, 
after twenty-two days of rest and luxury. 


I shall take up my work with renewed energy 
I have grown to feel 


that the White Ship is my private yacht and I shall be actually 
sorry to say goodbye to the friends I have made aboard. 


Yours sincerely, 
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prize story contest. Par- 


ticulars in 





Vake advantage 


May 


of our 


issue. 








Let Us Plan Your Summer Vacation Trip For YOU 


Sailings of Great White Fleet ships from New York and New Orleans 
every Wednesday and Saturday: from Boston every ‘i hursday. Cruises 
of 18 and 22 days. Stop over privileges granted, good for six months. 

Cruises de Luxe from New York. Sailings every Saturda von the palatial 
new steamers Pastoves, Tenadores and Calmares. A la Carte seri 107 On 
these stramers only, All other steamers operated by the Company on the 
American plan, 

Trips to all ports of the Spanish Main may be conveniently arranged. 
Write for booklets and full intormation to 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY—STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
No. 17 Battery Place, New York City Long Wharf, Boston, Mass. 630 Common St., New Orleans, La. 
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In the consolidated Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, the purpose ts to provide particularly for teachers of primary and intermedi 
ate srades, and the teachers of rural schools, It ts these, the vast majority of the body of teachers, who most necd and appreciate the 
helps which an educational journal can give. This purpose, we believe, ts well carried out tn the pages which follow, In the arrange- 
ment of this issue the earlier pages have been given principally to material especially adapted to the younger grades, Former readers 
of Primary Plans will note tn these many of the features which made that magazine so extremely popular, and will appreciate the 


fact that Alrs. Bemis still has an editortal care over them. 


We have not, however, scl up any bounds or arbitrary dtvisions, wish 


ins that our readers of whatever grade or work may scan every page, and then make use of that which they find especially useful tn 


their classes, 


They are sure to find a great deal of this somewhere, and we bespeak for the entire magasine a careful reading. 


Vacation: Spent or Invested? 


66. M SURE I dowt know what to do about 
it,’ said Miss Darrell, looking thoughtfully 
at a sheaf of time-tables and booklets which she 
held in her hand. ‘‘School closes three weeks 
from today, and yet IT am as undecided about my 
summer vacation as I was three months ago.” 

“Same here,’’ said Miss Brown disconsolately, 
“I’m too tired to think, I believe. Unless some 
heneficent providence bumps me out of my orbit 
youll find me coming back here after school is 
closed, I suppose, from force of habit.” - 

This characteristic remark brought forth a 
ripple of laughter from a group of teachers who 
stood at the doorway, 

“You absurd child, Nancy Brown!” said Miss 
Such a remark from 
one of your originality is too much, Why, in a 
month’s time well hear of your taking an aero- 
plane trip across the Atlantic, stopping at the 


Emery, one of the group. 


Azores, ete. 1” 


“Thats an airy flight of fancy for a Friday 
afternoon brain,’ said Miss Brown laughingly. 
“If you are so good at planning trips off-hand, 
Miss Emery, you ought to be able to help us 
out, ‘Tell us how you are going to spend your 
vacation. ”’ 

“Pm not going to spend it,’ said Miss Mmery, 
“I'm going to invest it.” 

“Invest it!’ echoed Miss Brown blankly. 

“Yes, Pim going to invest my vaeation,’” re- 
peated Miss Einery. 
school.” 

“Don’t you do it, Katherine Emery!’ Miss 
Gray stepped from the doorway and placed an 
farnest hand upon her friend’s arm. "IT went to 
summer school last summer and you know that 
Icame back completely worn out. I spent the 
temaining weeks of vacation trying in vain to get 
tested enough for teaching in the fall, and Lonly 
partly succeeded, as you know.”’ 

“You are a horrible example, my dear,”’ said 
Miss Emery, patting the kindly hand upon her 
am, **} certainly shall not make the mistake of 
taking my course too seriously. I shall spend 


“Pin going to  stminer 


BY MARY E. JACKSON 


only an hour or so in school each day; the 
rest of the time I shall live out-of-doors. The 
H— Sunmer School is situated in a lovely spot, 
right by the ocean. I shall row, or swim, and 
have a glorious time grubbing along the shore at 
low tide. ‘Think of the zoology! think of the 
botany! I can hardly wait! Better come along 
with me, Dorothea, and see that I am not over 
zealous,”* 

“Td like to, well enough,’? admitted Miss 
Gray. “But Tmust spend this summer at home. 
I shall have a very quiet vacation, sewing and 
reading. I have no doubt it will be very good 
for me.”’ 

“Stuff and nonsense!”? ejaculated Miss Emery 
vigorously, “"L thought you had more spirit, more 
inventiveness, Dorothea Gray.” 

“Bui what can 1 do?’ protested Miss Gray, a 
faint spot of color appearing in either cheek, 

“Do? Youcan do what Doris Lee did, per- 
haps,’? said Miss Emery. ‘lurning, she beckoned 
to a merry-faced girl who stood outside the door 
chatting with an admiring group. “‘Come in 
here, Doris Lee,’’ she called. “*‘Come in 
This is a vacation expe- 


and 
give your testimony. 
rience meeting.” 

“Tell what I did last summer?’ said Miss lee 
as she joined the group near Miss Darreli’s desk. 
“Of course I will. If love to talk about it; it 
was such a happy experience for Mother and me. 
Mother, you know, is lame and [am her one and 
Last June [ had a bad attack of ‘divine 
I simply could not face another 
don’t know 


only, 
discontent.’ 
conventional “piazza summer.’ “I 
what I?m going to do, Mother,’ I said, *but we’re 
going to have a different sort of a summer, you 
So close up the house and be ready to 
don’t know 


and I. 
start on the first day of July. 1 
where we’re going, or how, but we’re going to 
go.’ And we went. Uncle Henry loaned us his 
auto for the summer-—he and his family went to 
Kurope, you know—and TI learned to drive before 
school was over. On the first day of July we 


I packed. little Mother and a big 


were off, 


hamper of eatables into the back seat, while T and 
iny colossal nerve occupied the whole front. — I 
took my camera along, because I thought it might 
he nice to have a few snap-shots, but do you know 
it was the camera that paid for the whole trip! 
[ can take good pictures, and I know how to de- 
velop and print them, ‘There were many pretty 
places along our route, and I soon found out that 
the owners of the places were as much interested 
That gave me the idea 
We would 


go to some pretty place, stop at a quiet farm- 


in the pictures as I was. 
that paid for our summer vacation. 


house where the board was simple and inexpensive, 
while [ took pictures and Mother got rested. 
Then I would sell my pictures—printed on sensi- 
lized postcards, they were great sellers,—and then 
We had a_ perfectly 
viorious summer, and came back, both of us look- 





we would move on again, 
ing as brown as Indians.” 
"That is what [call a good investinent,”’ said 


Miss Emery approvingly. You put something 
into your vacation and you got an ample return 
for it, You’ve got to make up your mind to put 
something into your vacation if you expect to get 
anything out of it. Spending a vacation and 
investing one are two very different things.” 

“Well, that decides me!’ said Nancy Brown, 
clapping her hands, “I’m going to take a 
Domestic Science course at the D—— Institute. 
Ive always wanted to do it but T thought Tcould 
not afford it; now I see that it would be a 
good investment,” 

“But what about me?’ put in Miss Darrell, 
plaintively. “*I need rest and I know it.”’ 

The teacher who needs rest and knows it, and 
who plans intelligently to get, it ison the right 


road,’” said Miss Emery. “No two business men 


invest alike. Why then should we invest alike ? 
{ decide to invest for the future; I choose progress 
as my form of interest. You, equally wise as to 
the future, choose rest for your form of interest. 
Your problem is more difficult than mine, for no 


two people rest alike. Change is rest for me, so I 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Early Number Work— Picturing Problems 


AVN OF the stumbling-blocks in 
early number work is the tran- 
sition from operations with ab- 
stract numbers to concrete work, 
Children deal with objects to ac- 
then 








quire the number facts, 
learn to add, subtract, multiply, and divide ab- 
stract numbers. ‘Then come the pages of prob- 
lems, which are, to many children, a real dif- 


“IT could do that example if it was just 


’ 


ficulty. 
figures,”* they say, “*but I can’t do it in dollars.’ 

Failure to comprehend the problem is one 
trouble; inability to grasp relations is another. 
We cannot expect rapid generalizations at this 
stage, but we can teach pupils to picture to them- 
selves the conditions of the problem, and discover 
the relations which determine the processes needed 
to reach the desired result. In the following il- 
lustrations several problems of a kind are some- 
times given to show the range and remind the 
teacher of the necessity for repetition. The num- 
bers are kept small for convenience in printing. 
In class work the numbers would run higher in 
many Cases, 

In taking these up, give several of a kind until 
the children can picture them readily, then con- 
tinue without picturing, pupils giving steps very 
briefly if necessary, but working silently to the 


answer as soon as possible. 


1. What is the cost of 4 quarts and a pint of 
milk at 8 cents a quart? 
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2. A curtain is 2 yards long 


gy. How many feet 


long is it? 
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3. Eva has two cents each day to spend for 


candy, How many days must she save her money 


to buy a book that costs ten cents? 
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BY FANNY COMSTOCK 
4. How many pecks in 2 bushels? 
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5. If two men start together and go in the same 
direction, one at the rate of 4 miles an hour, the 
other at the rate of 5 miles an hour, how far 


apart are they at the end of 3 hours? 
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6. How many pencils at 2 cents apiece can be 
bought for 6 cents ? 
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7. A girl gets 5 cents a quart for picking 
berries. 
20 cents fF 


How many quarts must she pick to earn 
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8. John is 45 inches tall, and his sister is 39 
inches tall. How many inches taller is John 
than his sister f 
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9, James put 3 cents in the bank Monday, 5 
cents Wednesday, and 2 cents Friday. 
much did he put in the bank that week ? 


How 
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10. What will 3 oranges cost at 4 cents apiece? 
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1]. If there are 2 quarts and a pint of currant 
juice in the kettle, and a tumbler holds ¥% pint, 
how many jelly tumblers will be needed ? 
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12. What will 4 pounds of sugar cost, if 2% 
pounds cost 15 cents? 
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In a third-year room in which I saw very good 
work with picturing problems, the children took 
problems like the twelfth in this series with ease. 





The child grows and ripens in an atmosphere 
of cheerfulness and the teacher’s function is to 
create such an atmosphere. Repression is bad 
for spiritual growth. 





‘Initiation is the ability to start things; 
efficiency is the ability to make them go.’’ This 
is certainly saying a great deal in a few words. 





After all, a little introspection, now and then, 
may be good for us. It may not prove a pleasant 
experience but it may help. 
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Primary Number Work in Indianapolis Schools 


BY A PRIMARY SUPERVISOR 














; AIP; peaahik UNUSUAL success of the pri- — the desired combinations, and at the side place the dots on this oblong. Below he pastes the 
y 1 =\9) mary number work in some of the number tablets to explain the stick-laying. number tablets. (See illustration. ) 
g ) Indianapolis schools is due largely On large sheets of drawing paper they arrange Note that in all of the exercises both combina- 
fy to the vreat variety of devices and — strips of colored paper three inches by half an — tions of numbers are used, as44+3 7. 3-4-7, 
FY methods which are used in the rep- inch to show similar work. When the arrange- 7—3 4. T—4=5. 
etition of the fundamental facts ment is satisfactory, the strips are pasted to the In an advanced first grade the children place 
until they are thoroughly learned. large shect of paper. (Library paste is placed on — strips of heavy green construction paper to show 
the ends of each strip.) Number tablets are placed ten, Each strip has a figure upon it which tells 
TO YIY]/// at the side to explain the process. its length in inches. (See Plate IT.) 
3 Yi YW os The blocked paper, which is laid off in one- With daily drills, using the individual counters 
vg Za Ly YY Yj | Pe Pdicrdeces piel incendie 
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Lf a — Inch squares, furnishes material for another ex- and these interesting methods of study, the chil- 
SS ee Lee ie cellent exercise for counting. ‘The squares are dren in second grade do not “count: by ones”? in 
Ny 3 | 7 filled in with crayons and the explanatory figures — the old-time way because they have really learned 
ey | ait ait 4 oat : placed at the side, This device serves a two-fold the combinations. 
purpose if the crayon is carefully applied, as it The little number problems in the second grade 
| | | q is a good practice exercise in art work as well as all correlate with some of the other lessons. 
aii alata 2 counting lesson. (See Plate L.) Nothing abstract is presented. ‘To make the ex- 
ve Another exercise is the use of the domino cards. periences real, they are dramatized. 
The first exercises are planned to teach sll the | Each child places his domino near the top and at Many of these tested exercises have been used 
combinations of the numbers below ten. the left of a large sheet of drawing paper, and in the **Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic,’ just 
Pupils lay sticks in various designs to express marks around it with a erayon. Then he draws published, 
Working Out the Division Tables 
g Out the Division Tabl 
BY AN OBSERVER 
HAVE observed many teachers 3x2... 6——3 7—2! 
@ when presenting the process of di- 4x2=— & I 5S 2°, ete. 
vision to little children, and have 5x2 10—5S, ele. He quickly learns in this table that there are 
noted successes and failures. A The child is led to gee that between 2 and 4of two remainders, 1 and 2, and he goes to the next 
¥ second-grade teacher whom [ re- — the answers comes 3. In it is not enough for an- lower known number in the table to decide cer. 
cently watched with a class seemed to have other 2, and 1 too many for the answer before, tantly if the remainder be 1 or 2. 
reached perfection in her method, Not one in — thus: * In the table of 4°s there are three possible re- 
00d aclass of thirty-seven failed to respond promptly 1yvQ--9—_] mainders, 1, %, and 3, and the illustrations are 
took and correctly to any division up to sixty in the - gael carried out as before. 
ASE, table of 5’s. The divisors used were 1, 2, 3b, 4 eK a + va 1x4 aon 
tnd 5, and problems given were both abstract 3/9 ( 3 ( sane 
here and concrete, - 7-—-5!, ete. : a | : 
es i — demonstrated her method to me. IIe also sees with the illustration that with 2° 2428 2 
ie children when they come to her have — asa divisor there can never be but one left over. Q——2! 
mistered the idea of two 2’s, two 4’s, three 3’s, Always he is led bach in his mental processes to Pn 
| No 8's, four 4’s and higher forms of the multi- the nearest even number of 2’s to the number 11——-2°, ete. 
ngs: Plication tables and their opposites in division. being divided, and there can only be that certain Go back to 18 if the number be 20 and the 
This Beginning with this knowledge, she takes the wtiiiliiies af Zs end snc ita. divisor 38. Go back to 12 if the number be 15 
is ible of 2s first. Using two asa divisor, the It is the same in the table of 3’s, and the divisor 4, ete, Frequent illustration is 
iss is shown that each answer in that table has 1yv3=—3 l necessary until the child has the idea fixed in his 
thet, 4certain number of 2°s in it, thus: ee mind; and an excellent fixing process is to have 
sant Ix2= 2—--1 S 12 the child work out the tables for himself as 


2x2— 4—2 2%3=6——2 illustrated, 
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During vacation many teachers overhaul their schoolroom devices and map out plans for the coming year. 
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A Plan Outline for Work by Months 


STANLEY 


BY ALIXE RUSSELL 


June Myf 


To atd those whe 


desire to do this, we pr esent the following suggestive outline prepared by a teacher of wide expertence.—T11le EDITORS, 


JHE SUBJECTS given in this 


used 





AF plan outline may — be 
for supplementary (blackboard ) 
reading lessons, for number 
work, for paper cutting and con- 
struction work, for drawing and 
for language work. An ingenious teacher will be 


able to work out subjects in more than one way. 
SEPTEMBER 
Week—Home life. Members of the 


Household pets: dog, cat, rabbits, 


First 
family. 
ete. Domestic animals: horse, 
The duties of the father and the mother. 
"Teach 


canary, cow, 
sheep. 
The duties of the children. 
obedience, helpfulness and unselfishness. 

Second Week—Occupations: carpenter, cobbler, 


The home. 


tailor, motor-man, farmer, storekeeper, black- 
smith, plumber, baker, banker, barber, butcher, 
grocer, laundryman, postmaster, fireman, ete. 

Third Weeh—September flowers: asters, golden- 
rod, wild sunflower, ‘The canning season, — Fruit: 
apples, peaches, pears, plums, ete, ‘Teach Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s ‘The goldenrod is yellow,”’ ete. 

Fourth Week—Other homes: homes of birds, 
squirrels, caterpillars, mice, rabbits, spiders; 
where and of what made? The homes of chickens, 
horses, cows, pigs, etc. 

OCTOBER 

First Week—Getting ready for winter. Leaves: 
shape, coloring and use. ‘Teach the song “*Come, 
little leaves.’? Seeds: their appearance ; how 
they are carried and why. Study milkweed pods, 
horse-chestnuts, peas, beans, nasturtium and 
morning glory seeds, burrs (stick-tights, boot- 
jacks, sand-burrs), Teach Helen Hunt Jack- 
son’s “October's Bright Blue Weather.”’ 

Second Week—Columbus Day, October 12th. 
The story of Columbus: his idea that the world 
was round; his travels from court to court; aid 
of Queen Isabella; the three ships; the voyage; 
the landing in the New World. The flight of 
hirds to the South. Why and how they go. 

Third Week—Jack Frost. How the animals 
get ready for winter: squirrel, musk-rat, rabbit, 
toads, frogs and fish; horse, cow and sheep (with 
warm coats). The story of corn (told in Long- 
fellow’s ** Hiawatha”), Study the corn. 

Fourth Week—Helpfulness. 
helpful little Brownies. Pumpkins: how they 
look, how they grow; their use; Jack o’ lanterns. 
Candles: of what are they made? for what are 


they used? Hallowe’en: games and stories. 


NOVEMBER 
First Week—Our new winter clothes. Coats, 
shoes, dresses, rubbers, hats, caps, hoods, mit- 


tens: of what are they made? who makes them? 
Second Week—The harvest: fruit, grain, 
vegetables. Study of Indian life: Indian father 
and mother, papoose; wigwam; canoe; Indian’s 
dress; names (Black Eagle, Red Fox, Gray Wolf, 
White Cloud, etc.); occupations; food; games, 
Third Week—Story of the Pilgrims: life and 
persecution in England; stay in Holland; de- 
parture for the New World; voyage in the May- 


The story of the’ 


flower; landing at Plymouth, ‘Teach ** Landing 
of the Pilgrims.”” 

Fourth Week—Pilgrims (continued ): their hard 
life in the New World (no houses, stores, roads, 
towns, ete.) ; log-houses, spinning wheels, candles, 
fireplaces, guns and powder horns; their church; 
schools; their meeting with the Indians; their 
harvest and the first Thanksgiving. Our Thanks- 
giving Day: why we have it; what it means, 

DECEMBER 
Week—Generosity. Giving to make 
The story of Santa Claus: his 
home in the North; reindeer and sleigh; Santa 
Claus, the Spirit of Christmas.’? Cheerful giv- 
ing. Gifts that will make others happy. 

Second Week—Study holly sprays. Study the 
evergreen tice, ‘Tell the “Story of the Little Fir 
Tree” and “The Little Match-Girl,”? by Ander- 
sen. ‘Toys: where do they come from ? 

Third Week—Tell about the life and habits of 
Talk of the shepherd and the shep- 
herd’s dog. The hillsides where the shepherds 
watched their flocks. Teach ‘‘And there were 
in the same country shepherds keeping watch 
over their flocks by night,”? ete. The little town 
of Bethlehem with its flat-roofed houses. The 
train of people, camels, mules, etc., going up to 


First 
others happy. 


the sheep. 


the great city Jerusalem, 
Fourth Week—The Desert. 
Men; their home in the East. 


The Three Wise 
The wonderful 


star. The birth of the Christ Child. Teach 
Luther’s ** Away in a manger,”’ 
JANUARY 

First Week-—The New Year. Snow.  Snow- 


flakes. Ice. Sleds. Skates. Winter sports. 

Sccond Week—The heavens in January. ‘Teach 
"Twinkle, twinkle, little star.°” The Big Dip- 
per. The Little Dipper. Orion. How we keep 
warm in winter. What food we eat in winter 
that we do not in summer. 

Third Week—YVhe cold North Land. The 
Eskimos: houses; clothing; food; fuel; animals 
(dogs), Their sleds: what are they made of? 
Their boats (cajacks) ; sports; occupations, 

Fourth Week—Animals of the North Country: 
seal; polar bear; walrus; whale; eider duck. 

FEBRUARY 

First Week—The South Land (Africa espe- 
cially): people of the South Land (negroes); 
appearance; homes; occupations, Jungle: 
animals (lion, tiger, elephant, giraffe, crocodiles, 
parrots, ostriches), How the negroes came to 
our country. 

Second Week—Abraham Lincoln: boyhood 
(anecdotes) ; manhood, work and his relation to 
the negro; life of the negro in our southern 
states; honesty, bravery and patriotism as por- 
trayed by Lincoln’s character. 

Third Week—Story of St. Valentine. 
thoughts for others, Letters. Valentines. 
office. Stamps. Mailmen. Mail-boxes, 

Fourth Week—George Washington: boyhood ; 
manhood; soldiers; bravery and patriotism. His 
home in Mt. Vernon. Betsy Ross and the first 
flag. Teach ‘I love the name of Washington.” 


Kind 
Post- 


MARCH 

First Week—The wind: what it does. Teach 
‘Stevenson’s **Wind,”’? and Rossetti’s ‘*Who has 
seen the wind ?”’ Boats, Windmills. Weather. 
vanes. Kites, Light-houses. 

Sccond Week—Keturn of robins, bluebirds and 
wild geese, Spring games: marbles, rope-jump- 
ing and hoop-rolling. ‘The melting snow. Rain, 
Floods, Bridges, The sun: warmth and light, 

Lhird Week—Study of Holland: Dutch boys 
and girls; dikes; gardens; canals; wooden shoes: 
milk-carts (drawn by dogs); black and white 
cows; boats; wind-mills, The story of **Little 
Peter and the Leak in the Dike.’’ 

Fourth Week—KFarly spring flowers: tulips, 
crocuses, daffodils. The fields. What is the 
farmer doing now? Study the horse. 

APRIL 

First Week—The new grass. The cow: ap. 
pearance; food; what she gives us. Teach Ste. 
venson’s ** The Friendly Cow.”? The dairy. ‘I'he 
creamery. Butter. Cheese. 

Second Week—General awakening of animal 
and plant life. Study germinating seeds. Study 
the hen: eggs; little chickens. 

Third Week—Easter: awakening of seeds; 
awakening of the caterpillar; return of birds; 
give names. The rushing water in rivers, 

Fourth Week—The rain: where does it come 
from? ‘Teach Stevenson’s ‘The Rain;’? what 
the rain does; uses of rain (water). Umbrellas: 
materials of which they are made. Rubbers. 

MAY 

First Week—The joy of giving. May Day; 
May baskets; May-pole dance and game. _ Prep- 
aration for summer. What are the mothers 
doing? (House-cleaning.) How are our houses 
different in summer from what they are in winter? 
Study wild flowers: violets, buttercups, anemones. 

Second Week—Report on the different birds 
that have returned. Study different leaves: shape, 
size, coloring. Ducks. A May meadow. 

Third Week—Study fish. Turtles. Frogs, 
Pollywogs. Earth-worms. Butterflies. Bumble- 
bees. Teach **How doth the little busy bee?” 
Bees: honey; hives. 

ourth Week—The story of the Blue and the 
Gray soldiers. Review the story of Abraham 
Lincoln, The meaning of Memorial Day. 


JUNE 

First Week—Gardens. Garden tools. Flowers. 
Vegetables, Strawberries, Study the life and 
habits of the mole. Read Andersen’s story of 
**Thumbelina.’? Games we play in summer. 

Second Week—Flag Day, June 14th: signifi 
cance; review Betsy Ross and the first flag; teach 
a stanza of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner.”’ A visit 
to the country. The names of trees. Furniture: 
of what made. Owls. 

Third Week—Transportation: boats; cats; 
airships; balloons; bicycles; automobiles. 

Fourth Week—The three kingdoms: animal 
vegetable, mineral. Gold. Silver. Oil: ker 
sene and gasoline. Perfume, Tea. Coffee 


Ginger, Sugar. Cocoa. Salt. Pepper. 
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Progressive Picture Story 
Bob and Betty's Cherry Picnic 


Carbon or hektographed copies of this 
told or written about the pictures. 
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A Day in the Kindergarten 


JORS the kindergarten ‘pay’? in 
jy oountry towns? Is the outlay 
worth while? The 
what are they? 
ly tions that parents living in small 
SU towns have to meet. A large 
body of taxpayers declare today as stoully as in 
days of old, **No, there is no need of a kinder- 
garten.”? School, to them, is still a place sacred 
to the teaching of the “three R’s,”? and all “that 
play business’’ of the kindergarten doesn’t count. 

There are others who say, **Yes,’? with a con- 
dition; viz., “‘providing the town has a large 
foreign clement.”? Very few, comparatively, of 
our large population have as yet caught the 
“new education,’ that 


resuits— 


These are ques- 





meaning of the now old 
school isa place for traming in good habits, 
good manners, good taste, good citizenship; for 
the forming of an all-round good character—and 
the earlier this formative work begins, the better. 
To this class, of course, the kindergarten fulfills 
a high mission. 

Down at the east end of Long Island, New 
York State, supposedly the stronghold of con- 
servatism, one town has maintained a public 
kindergarten as a part of its school system for 
upwards of a score of years. This little town of 
Greenport is not rich, considering its population, 
and is intensely practical and commercial. — It 
has, however, one of the best schools in the state 
and it is loyal to the kindergarten. These two 
facts suggest that commercialism, to be successful, 


With this busy people, 


9 


must include idealism, 
the kindergarten, in some real, true sense, *“piys, 
or it would not be maintained. If anybody 
wotld know just what that magic word means, 


- let him observe, first hand if possible, the work 


in, a kindergarten and think—only as a layman, 
not as an expert—what it all means. 

They were so very little, these babies that I 
watched one morning just before Christimas— 


barely four years old. ‘The room was a_ typical 


one. The circle, the little chairs, the low tables, 
the piano in an alcove; a few pictures comprised 


the furnishing. 


The room was filled with fresh 


BY ELLA B. HALLOCK 


air and sunshine, and looking down on all and 
bidding the 
George Washington and Friedrich Froebel, men 
who stood for freedom, the one of man and the 
other of the child. 

The children represented at least flve different 
nationalities and two races. Every face was 
sweelly childlike, frank, open, and completely 
unconscious of any difference in race, sex, class, 
or creed, A child was a child “for a’? that.” 
Here, then, began the work so vital to any free 
republic, that of unifying different classes. — It 
cannot begin too early. Often when a child 
enters the first grade, his mind has already made 
a class distinction that all the years of the public 
school, even, cannot unmake, 

“There is too much freedom allowed in the 
kindergarten, It unfits rather than fits pupils 
for the first grade of school.”? This is the charge 
brought against the kindergarten by some teach- 
ers. Does not the truth of this charge depend 
upon the kind of kindergartner? The pupils 
were indeed moving about like very lively chil- 
dren as I entered the room, but a few soft, beau- 
tiful chords from the piano acted like magic 
on their movements. The balls were dropped into 
a basket, and, in what seemed no time, thirty 
active children were scated in a circle with their 
hands folded quietly in their laps. Stillness 
Then happy “*good-morning”’ songs 
were sung. The words, the tunes, and the action 
of the songs all tended to awaken a spirit of 
comradeship and good fellowship with all things 
animate and inanimate, Seeds of truth and 
beauty were being sown that might exceed in 
value the items of information of later day teach- 
ing. ‘The singing alone made the kindergarten 


reigned, 


worth while. 

It was a comfort to the visitor to realize that 
by sitting very still in her corner she became 
quickly a part of the furniture, and the children 
worked and played without restraint. Of all the 
interesting times, perhaps the talking-time was 
the best. The thirty children picked up their 
chairs with one glad accord and ‘gathered as 


visitor welcome, were the faces of 


closely as possible around the teacher. She told 
them a Christmas story, of course, at that season, 
full of Christmas sights and sounds and_ goodies 
and the spirit of giving. Every child wanted to 
help the story along in his own way, either byan 
addition to it of a few words, or in the telling of 
a brand new story that only the understanding 
mind of the teacher could relate to the subject in 
hand, 

A time of close application came. — Thirty 
little chairs were picked up again and set each in 
its place about the long, low tables that stood on 
the three sides of a square. The handling of 
these chairs was something to marvel at. Thirty 
ants might have picked up their provender and 
threaded devious ways to a mysterious destination, 
with as much ease as these children displayed, 
but I would defy thirty grown-ups to make as 
many chairs a part of themselves and run to a 
definite place without noise or damage to any- 
body or anything, as these tots did. Every move- 
ment meant control and good training. 

It had taken the two teachers about ten minutes 
to sketch a house with a crayon, on the table in 
front of each child. It was a simple affair, but 
on good lines—square with a peaked roof, and a 
chimney; for after the Christmas. story, what 
would a house be without a chimney? ‘“‘I shall 
be old-fashioned this morning and use lentils,” 
the teacher said to me. A pile of these seeds was 
placed by each child, and then began the task of 
laying the lentils side by side on the chalked 
lines, until every house looked like a prim little 
stone house in the making. Just how much of a 
task this was, and how much patience and persist 
ence it took to finish the job, nobody knows ut 


“til he learns how slowly little hands work with 


small things. Such babes never disguise their 
feelings and they were tired when they got 
through. Some yawned and put their heads back 
on their chairs. Softly, sweetly sounded the 
music. Heads drooped on folded arms, ey® 
closed, and there was a genuine rest-time, two 
the children really falling asleep. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Gymnastic Stories and Rhythmic Plays for Primary Children 


BY BERTHA L. SWOPE, Director of Physical Education, East Cleveland, Ohio 





During the month of 
June those fortunate 
children who know the 
country looking 
with longing glances 
the out-of- 


are 


toward 
doors, and are wishing 
fervently that they 
might be out in the 
liclds chasing the but- 
terflies or watching the 
humming-birds as they flit from flower to flower. 
To these, as well as to those less fortunate city 
children who know the real country only through 
our descriptions, let us give the fun of an imagi- 
nary visit to the country. 

Let us take for our gymnastic story this month 
“A Visit to the Country,” 
may watch the farmer as he plows his fields, 
waters the horses, feeds the chickens, and gathers 
the eggs. Let them in imagination climb to the 
hymow, jump on the hay, swim in the pond, 
and do all the interesting things that may be 
done by children in the country. 


~ 


Bertha L. Swope 





where the children 


A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY 
Story and Activities 

1, Our Uncle Bob has invited us to spend a 
long happy day with him and Aunt Mary on his 
farm, and today he drives in with his two splen- 
did big horses hitched to the big hay-wagon, to 
take us all out. We all climb into the big roomy 
wagon and he lets us take turns driving. 

All stand in aisle, and with a leader holding 
the reins, all gallop round the room two or three 
times with the windows opened wide, or, better 
still, gallop out to the playground, as our 


The Windmill 
Words by CARRIE E. PINKHAM 


Very slowly 


See the giant swing his arm! 
Will he do us any harm? 


No, ’tis but a great windmill,— 
When the wind stops, he is still. 











The Windmill 


Music by RACHEL VANCE 





work should be given in the yard at this season 
except on very bad days. 

2. After we reach the farm, and have watched 
Uncle Bob unhitch the horses from the wagon, 
we all go to the cornfield to watch the farm-hand 
plow the corn. 

All raise arms forward, as if holding the 
handles of the plow, and march around the room 
or yard, raising knees forward and 
carefully as if to avoid treading on the corn. 
Dothis exercise to slow march music. 

3. After the plowing is finished the horses 


stepping 


must be watered, so we 
watch and imitate the 
big windmill as it pumps 
into the large 
trough where the horses 


water 


and cows drink. 

Each child has a part- 
ner and they stand with 
backs together, right 
obliquely 

left 
The 


arms are moved slowly 


arms raised 


sideward upward, 


arms downward. 


up and down until their 
positions are exchanged, 
moving in time to the 
Windmill song on this 
page. This is a- very effective rhythm exercise 
as well as being good arm work. The movement 
is shown in the illustration. 

4. While the horses are drinking and _ resting, 
we go into the house and watch Aunt Mary mak. 
ing butter, and she lets each one have a turn at 
the churn. 

All stand and make motion of churning with 

an old-fashioned = das!) 
**One— 
two’’ for this exercise. 

5. After the butter is 
finished we skip to the 


churn. Count 


barn, climb to the hay- 
mow, and jump on the 
hay. 

Skip once or twice 
around — the 
yard, then climb the lad- 


room, or 


der, by standing and rais- 
ing the knees high in 
front, with arms stretch- 
ing up alternately as if 
grasping rungs of ladder, 
then jumping lightly on 
balls of feet with the knees bent. 

6. Fly kites in the barnyard. 

With the right arm raised, as if holding a kite, 
all run lightly around room. Bend head‘ back- 
ward as if watching kite. 

7. All try a hand at rolling hoops. 

Bend forward and run slowly around, striking 
hoop with an imaginary stick. A real hoop race 
will afford much fun and good exercise if the 
lesson is given on the playground. Have four 
or five hoops and sticks and at a signal from the 
teacher let that number of children start from a 
line and roll their hoops to a given goal and back 


again. He is the winner who first gets back to 





Words by CARRIE E. PINKHAM 





the starting place without letting his hoop roll 
over or stop rolling. Let each child have a turn 
at a hoop, 

8. Uncle Bob gives each a fine rubber ball and 
we try tossing them into the air in time to the 
song, ** Toss the Ball’? on this page, tossing and 
looking up on “One,” catching the ball on 
ae This 


isa very pretty rhythm exercise and with practice 


“wo,” and cireling the arm on **'Three.”’ 


can be well done. Have all move in unison. 
(See illustration. ) 


9. We find a big rope swing up in the barn 


Toss the Ball 


Music by RACHEL VANCE 






Toss the ball joyfully high in the air, 

Up where the clondlets are fleeey and fair; 
Light as a bird winging, let the ball fly, 
See if you send it as far as the sky. 








Tossing the Ball 


and each one is in turn pushed high, 
Place left foot forward and make motion as if 
Do this to waltz 


(This exercise was illustrated in Sep- 


pushing some one in a swing. 
music. 
tember, 1913, Primary Plans. ) 

10. Jump rope in couples, 

Each couple joins inside hands and with out- 
side hands, make motion of turning a jumping- 
Count “*One, two”’ for this exercise, 

11. Next we have a game of marbles. 

Place right hand in pocket on ‘One,’ draw 
hand out on ‘*T'wo,”’ toss the marble into an 
imaginary ring on ‘*'Three, 
**Four.”? 
rhythm. 

12. All stand and 


over the meadow grass. 


rope. 


9 


withdraw hand on 
Use any four-part music for this 


watch the wind blowing 


Stand quietly and sway forward and backward, 
changing the weight from the heels to the balls 
of the feet. 
ing poise and improving the standing posture. 

13. We imitate the branches of trees swaying - 


This is an effective means of teach- 


in the wind. 
Raise the arms sideward and take deep breath- 
ing exercises, inhaling slowly and deeply while 











/ 
| 
| 
; 


78 NO 


raising arms, and exhaling forcibly while lower- 
ing the arnis. 

14. We watch the men on the farm as they 
chop down trees for firewood, 

Stand astride, Clasp hands and raise to shoulder, 


Feeding the Chickens 


Words by CARRIE E, PINKHAM 


arms vigorously forward on ‘*One,”? 


Music by RACHEL VANCE 
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all go with him down to the pond where we have 


our first lesson, 


Place hands together in front of chest. Push 
carry side- 
* bring together again in front 
of cheston "Three. ??Do 
this rhythmically to the 
little song on this page. 


ward on ‘Two,’ 


The three movements are 





shown in the illustration. 








17. After the swim it 
is wise to play some 





lively games so as not to 





chill. Some appropriate 

















games are given here, as 
play 





children should 








games frequently. 





= 











Chick-a-biddy, hear me calling, 
See the golden kernels falling ; 
Kar and wide the seeds we scatter, 


Here and there, a-pit-a-patter ! 


O’er the grass the grain is falling, 
Chick-a-biddy, lear me calling. 


Chick-a-biddy, chick-a-biddy, 
Hear me call to you. 











Feeding the Chickens 


downward, on 


Do this vigor- 


On “One” swing arms forward, 
“Two” swing back to shoulder, 
ously as it is a good arm and trunk exercise. 
(IIlustrated in November, 1913, Primary Plans.) 

15. Aunt Mary gives us a pan containing 
chicken feed, and a big spoon, and lets us call 
all the chickens out to be fed. 

Curve the left arm for the pan of food, and 
seatter with the right hand, in time with the music 
Feeding the Chickens,”? on this page. ‘Take 
grain out of pan on ‘One,’ scatter on **’two— 
three.”? (See illustration. ) 

16. Uncle Bob has always promised to teach 
us to swim when we came out to his farm, so we 











22:5 = 


Rablit Race—In_ this 


game let the boys and 








girls race separately. 
From a starting point, 

all deap on hands and 

feet, as a rabbit would 


in covering the ground 
quickly. If a player 


rises Lo an crect position 


Words by CarRRIn 


and runs, he is out of 
the race; also, it is un- 
fair if the two hands are 
not moved together and 
the feet together. Leap 
to a certain goal, not 
too far distant. 

Chase the Rabbit—- AM 
the children) kneel on 
the ground or floor ina 
ring with hands on each 
other’s shoulders. One 
chosen to be the rabbit runs around the outside 
of the ring and touches one of the players, who 
rises, and immediately begins chasing him to his 
hole. The moment the player is touched he must 
run to the left, while the rabbit continues run- 
ning to the right, and he must tag the rabbit when 
they pass each other, then try to return to his own 
place before the rabbit does. If he fails he be- 
comes the rabbit and the game goes on as before. 

Teacher and Class. —This game may be played 
with either bean bags or balls, and is one of the 
simplest and earliest tossing games, to be used 
when the children are just acquiring some sxill 


Ii. PINKHAM 


Juice 1914 


in handling a ball. The class may be in one dj- 
vision, or if too large may be divided into several 
groups, each group having its teacher or leader, 
One pupil is the leader and = stands in front, 
The others stand in a line side by side, facing 
the leader, at a distance of from five to twenty 
feet. ‘The leader tosses the ball to each pupil in 
turn, and it is immediately tossed back to her, 
Each pupil missing goes to the foot of the line, 
If the leader misses, the player at the head of 
going to the 
should) be as rapid as 


the line takes her place, the leader 
foot. The 
possible, 
18. After these jolly games and a fine country 
supper prepared by Aunt Mary, we all climb into 


action 


the hay wagon and are driven back home, voting 
this one of the very happiest days we have ever 
had, and Unele Bob and Aunt Mary the “best 


people ever,” 


All gallop quictly back to seats, 
1D) DI TORS NOTE: This series of "Gymnastic Stories and Rhyth- 
mic Games for Primary ‘Children’ has met with such great favor 
that we are happy to announce that they will be continued by 
Miss Swope during the coming year. 


The Swimming Lesson 
Music by RACHEL VANCE 








Littic wee froggie down in the deep pool, 
Come, come away to our new swimming school ; 
Push out yeur littie brown arms in this way, 
Naughiy small boy cannot catch you today, 





The Swimming Lessons 


Credit for Good Posture 


S I stepped into a schoolroom one day, I was 
A at once impressed with the correct posture and 
Nearly every pupil in the 
Those 


carriage of the pupils. 
room sat or stood in perfect position, 
who chanced to be at the blackboards stood erect. 

At last I said to the teacher, ** How have you 
brought about such splendid posture in sitting 
and standing ?”” 

“Oh,” she smiled, “*I notify their parents reg- 
ularly in regard to this matter, You see, they 
receive credit for proper positions in my schvol- 
room.”” 

I became interested.  “*But,’’ I said, “you 
cannot have your eyes upon every boy and girl 
in this room every minute of the day, can you?” 

**Oh no,”’ she replied, “but it is like this: if 


BY HELEN DEANE 


A and B have the same written exercise, for in- 
stance, and if A slumps down in his seat when 
writing itand B sits in proper position, and both 
papers are equally good, the better mark would 
be given to B because he has complied with my 
wishes in this important matter of — position, 
Really, some of my dullest pupils feel jubilant 
in getting a high mark in posture. It is a new 
departure with us here, but I find it works splen- 
didly. In fact, if I see a pupil slouching down 
in his seat, I feel he must be ill; for I insist upon 
correct carriage both in sitting and standing. 
Later the children gave me an opportunity to 
see some of the drills in walking slowly, quickly, 
turning, sitting. There were no bent knees, no 
slouching gaits, no indifferent postures. 


“Are they marked on these drills?” [asked 

*Yes,’’ she said, then added, **Three years ago, 
when I began to teach in this grade, the children 
would sit all day in such positions that their 
lungs were cramped, their spines curved, and 
their shoulders hunched up, and yet they were 
not conscious of sitting improperly.” 

“Your efforts to obtain correct posture seetl 
almost as important as our efforts for fresh air,” 
I remarked. 

“They certainly go together.”’ 
‘for a cramped pair of lungs can do little with 
fresh air, no matter how much we strive to get it: 
neither can weak, limp muscles do their bet 
work after being allowed to remain in incorrect 


she replied. 


positions. ”’ 
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¢¢T°VE BEEN there,”’ said the little new girl. 

She was such a quiet little thing, so un- 
assuming in looks and dress and ways, that neither 
teacher nor pupils had ever thought of her having 
had any experiences different from those of the 
average little girl on a farm. 

“Where have you been, Mary?’ asked Miss 
Chase, not quite comprehending yet. 

‘Po the Betsy Ross house where they made the 
first flag. I visited my cousin in Philadelphia 
and we went to see it.”’ 

‘To say that Miss Chase was pleased was saying 
very little, She fairly caught her breath in de- 
lighted surprise. Here was material for the Flag 
Day celebration about which she had been so con- 
cerned, right at hand, It was strange to think 
of quict little Mary as being able to give it. Miss 
Chase herself had never been to Philadelphia. 
‘The lesson on Betsy Ross and the first flag stopped 
right there. Miss Chase determined to find out 
What Mary remembered before it was taken up 
again. 

**Won't you stay and tell me all about it after 
school?’ she said, smiling down into the sober, 
shy little face, 
sapper and we will talk it all over, 


“Or, no, come to my room after 
And we'll 
plan together and make a Flag Day program for 
the school, 

She had never got really acquainted with Mary 
Claypole before. Her various more aggressive 
young human problems and the work she had to 
do to keep them interested had taken up her time 
and attention until she had little to give to this 
quiet, good pupil who always had her lessons and 
who never made any trouble. 

But when she had her at her side and they 
planned together she was surprised at her intelli- 
gence. Mary Claypole was quiet, but she saw 
everything that went on before her eyes, and a 
yood deal that the average sight-seer does not see, 
because it is perceived not by the eyes but by 
feeling and understanding. 

Miss Chase found that the little girl was a most 

devoted patriot and loved her country and every- 
thing that pertained to its history with the calm 
intensity of her Quaker ancestry, It was a real 
pleasure to work with her and plan out together 
a program which, with its personal touch, was 
sure to make the Flag Day exercises interesting. 
And she hoped joyously that every pupil would 
catch the contagion of Mary’s spirit. 
Miss Chase and 
Mary together decided the parts to be assigned 
to the various pupils, and they went at the work 
Harriet hunted up all that 
could possibly be found in any book in the dis- 
trict about Betsy Ross. Ralph studied the cir- 
cumstances of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence with praiseworthy zeal, 

Tom, the artist of the school, drew a gorgeous 
flag and a picture of the Liberty Bell on the 
blackboard. Rosalie and Robert and Harry and 
half a dozen others practiced patriotic pieces 
diligently. But Barbara and Susie felt the most 
important, for they were to write a play drama- 
tizing the ordering of the first flag. 

**Make it just like the history, and choose any 
pupils you wish to act it with you,”’ directed Miss 
Chase; and it is safe to say that the two girls had 


The program was interesting. 


with enthusiasm. 


Flag Day Lessons 
BY BEULAH HARDY 

never studied up so for any lesson. ‘They made 

it into a mystery, refusing to let any one but the 

teacher see their practicings or know anything 

about the play. 

Miss Chase taught the school the flag salute 
and drilled the boys ina flag drill, It was really 
delightful to come to school in those days with 
so much going on, And when Flag Day came 
and dear Old Glory floated out over the school- 
house, the children’s hearts fairly thrilled with 
love and pride to see it. : 

The exercises were opened with a flag song. 
Then Harriet came forward and read a neat Little 
essay on Betsy Ross which almost every house- 
hold was interested in, for every one had been 
appealed to (generally unsuccessfully) for help 
in finding material. 

BETSY ROSS 
(/larviel’s /:ssay) 

Jetsy Ross was born on New Year's Day in the year 
1752. She was alittle Quaker girl, and I think she 
must have been a nice one and jolly to play with be- 
cause, although she was named Klizabeth, everybody 
seems to have called lier Betsy, even after she was 
married, 

Sie was thirteen years old when the Stamp Act made 
the trouble in this country, and I suppose she must 
have been gceing to school just as we girls are. I can 
imagine just how she and the other school girls would 
talk about it. 
and went without her tea when the tea was taxed, and 
promised as solemnly as any of the older ones that she 
would go without eating mutton that they might have 


I am sure that she was very patriotic 


more wool to manufacture, and all those things. And 
I suppose she read the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Journal’? when 
it came out with a skull and crossbones at the top, and 
heard about how they buried Liberty in New Hamp- 
shire, and all the things we studied about in the 
‘*Causes of the Revolution,’’ 

When she was twenty-one years old, they had the 
Boston Tea-party, and that year Betsy Ross was married. 
Her husband was the brother of George Ross who 
signed the Declaration of Independence. You can 
find his name in the list of signers in our history. 
Jolin Ross, Betsy’s husband, was very patriotic and be- 
longed to some kind of Home Guards that used to 
guard the military stores on the wharves at night. 
One night while he was on guard some gunpowder 
exploded and killed him. So Betsy was a widow and 
must make her own living. I think that was pretty 
hard when she was only twenty-four years old. 

Her husband had kept a little upholstery shop, and 
she kept it up, and sewed too, for she was a very neat 
sewer, 

When the Congress chose the new flag, of course they 
wanted some one who could sew very nicely to make 
it. George Washington, Robert Morris and Colonel 
George Ross were appointed a committee to see to it. 
Colonel George Ross was a relative of Betsy’s husband, 
and he told the others low well she could sew, and 
how she had made flags before. 

The flag was to have thirteen stripes, seven red and 
six white, with thirteen white stars on a blue ground 
in the corner. The thirteen was to represent the 
thirteen colonies. The committee had made a drawing 
of it and they took it to Betsy Ross and asked her. if 
she could cut and sew a flag like it. She said that 
she could, and she showed them how to make it even 
better, with five-pointed stars instead of six-pointed 
ones. Five-pointed stars are much prettier and they 
show off better, so I am sure we are all glad that it 
was to Betsy Ross and not to any other woman, who 
would not have known about the stars, that the plans 
were taken, 

She began the flag on the seventh of June and she 


worked just as hard as she could on it and finished it 


in three days. On the fourteenth of June Congress 
adopted it for our flag, and that is why we celebrate 
this day as Flag Day. , 
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Mrs, Betsy Ross went right on making flags, for no 
one could make them better. She made flags for the 
United States for sixty years. She lived to be an olq 
lady, eighty-four years old. She lived in Phila. 
delphia, and she is buried there. And now they keep 
her house for a sort of curiosity museum, and Mary 
Claypole has seen it. 

**Mary will tell us about it,’’ said the teacher, 
and Mary came forward, pink-cheeked, a Little 
shy, but quite self-possessed and ready to do any. 
thing to make the program interesting, 

**T have seen Betsy Ross’s house,”’ she said, ina 
voice that shook just a little. “‘T saw it when] 
visited my cousin in Philadelphia, but I was too 
little to study history then, so I didn’t notice as 
much about it as I wish I had. 

“IT know it looks like a little bit of a house, 
because it is crowded right in between two tall 
brick ones. But my uncle said he guess it didn’t 
seem little to Besty Ross, for a house two-stories. 
and-a-half high was quite big for those times, 
He thinks it must have been a real nice house, 
for it is made of white brick—only the brick isn’t 
white any more. 

“The lower part was the shop, and it has a big 
shop window and two little double doors—that 
takes all the room there is in the front. 

“The roof sticks out over the sidewalk quite a 
ways. It is a funny-shaped roof; my uncle 
called it a hip roof. In the roof is a Little win- 
dow and there were two flags sticking out of the 
two upper corners when I saw it. ‘Then in the 
story under that are windows with wooden shut- 
ters—only they never are shut. My aunt said 
Betsy Ross must have felt very stylish to have 
wooden shutters. ‘The panes of glass in the win- 
dows are so litthe—I guess there are twenty in 
each window. 

**Over the door there is a sign that says, * Birth- 
place of Old Glory,’ and in the window isa 
placard that has on it: ‘The first American flag, 
adopted by Congress June 14, 1777, as the nat- 
ional standard, was made in this house by Betsy 





Ross.’ 

‘**When you go into the first room, it is all full 
of things that people buy for curiosities, to say 
they bought them in the Betsy Ross house. And 
then you go through a hall and there is the room 
where the first flag was sewed. There are paint- 
ings in it, history pictures. One is a picture of 
Betsy Ross spreading out the flag before General 
Washington and the others. It has a fireplace 
that is just the way it used to be when Betsy Ros 
lived there, and a wooden cupboard built into 
one corner where she used to keep her things. It 
looks as old-fashioned as can be, and you can al- 
most see Betsy Ross at work there. 

**And I have seen the place where her husband 
who was killed by the gunpowder is buried, It 
is in the churchyard of Old Christ Church, and 
inside is the pew that she used to sit in. They 
call it the Betsy Ross pew, and they keep it dec 
orated with the flag. 

**And I have seen Independence Hall, where the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. They 
keep all sorts of historical things in it. And 
I’ve seen Carpenter’s Hall, where. the first Cont! 
nental Congress met when Washington was # 
member and Patrick Henry talked to them. And 
I’ve seen the Old Liberty Bell. They keep it! 
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the main room of Independence Hall—and they 
tet me touch it—but Cynthia is going to tell us 
about that.”’ 

“Ralph will tell us first what it rang for,” 
said Miss Chase. 

So Ralph told in right manly fashion of the 
causes that led to separation from the mother 
country. He told how, when the first Continental 
Congress met, Washington himself did not even 
consider a separation from England but only : 
He told of the anxious 
deliberations in Independence Hall and of the 


redress Of grievances. 


doubts and fears amid which they signed the 

Declaration of Independence. He told with boy- 
ish appreciation how John Hancock ssid grimly, 
“Now we must hang together,’? and Benjamin 
Franklin answered, none the less seriously for the 
ready wit that made the listeners burst into 
laughter, **Yes, we must all hang together or 
else we shail all hang separately,”’ 

He told of the excited crowd that gathered in 
front of the famous hall that hot July day to 
hear the Declaration read publicly for the first 
time, and how the great bell above them, not 
cracked then, rang out continuously all day and 
almost all night. Ie told it all so enthusiastically 
that one felt that he was one in’ spirit with the 
hoy who listened at the keyhole and cried out: 
“Ring, grandpa, ring!” 

Then Cynthia, speaking for'Tommy, the artist, 
who found it as hard to talk as she did to keep 
from talking, showed his picture of the Liberty 
Bell and told what she knew about it. She told 
about its casting in England in 1751 and how it 
broke and was recast by American workmen—a 
great feat then. She told of the prophetic motto 
inscribed upon it, 

“Proclaim liberty throughout all the lands 
unto all the inhabitants thereof.”’ 

She told how it was tolled after the battie of Lex- 
ington, how long and joyfully it was rung when 
the Declaration of Independence was signed, and 
how, the next year, it was taken down and hastily 
packed in a cart and carried away from Phila- 
delphia, for the British had taken the city and 
they feared that they would break it up and re- 
cast it into cannons. 

She told how it was returned when the British 
left Philadelphia; she told how it was cracked 
While tolling the knell of Chief Justice Marshall 
in 1835. 

She told of the place of honor it occupied at 
the Centennial Exposition in 1876, one hundred 
Years after it had rung out Independence. She 
told of the many journeys it had taken since, 
inder soldier guard, to New Orleans in 1885, to 
the Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, 
fo Atlanta, to Boston, to the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition in St. Louis, to the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific Exposition in Seattle in 1908. She told 
how the school children were allowed to see it as 
itpassed on its journeys from one city to another 
and how many little hands had patted its sides. 
She told of its permanent place in the main hall 
of Independence Hall and how many go to see it. 

“I wish I could see it,”’ 
tnconscjousl v, 


sighed Rosalie half 


and the sigh was re-echoed 
throughout the room, 

Then came the boys’ flag drill, the patriotic 
reitations, and little pieces by little people, and 
ill that goes to make up the school *‘speaking 
tay,” But the great event to the children was 


the play, for, someway, plays tuke hold of young 
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people’s hearts more than anything else. 


found written down, 


A very simple little play it was, following the 


history almost exactly, and yet all were interested. 
It was her 

A demure 
little Quaker lady she made in a dark gown with 
a delightfully long skirt of her mother’s, a spot- 


Barbara was Betsy Ross, of course. 
right as chairman of the committee. 


less white kerchief crossed over her proud bosom, 
and a white cap that had once belonged toa baby 
but was pronounced, after studying the pictures, 
Miss 


Chase had said, ‘‘Make yourselves look just as 


to be just the shape of the caps in them. 


much like the pictures in your history as you 


can”? So they studied them, singly and together. 


“Say, Washington ought to have a queue tied 
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The Betsy Ross House, Philadelphia 


up with a black ribbon,” said Susie, scanning the 


prges earnestly, 


+e > 


Pll make one,” said Harry, the ingenious. 
It was harder work than he had imagined, but 
wilh an old white wig that somebody had worn 
in a masquerade, for a foundation, and raveled 
and braided rope ends, he did manage to make 
one which Jooked quite Washingtonian, So did 
the three-cornered hat that was made of an old 
soft felt with wide brim caught up in three places. 
So did the silver (paper) buekles at his knees and 
on his slippers, and the lace raffles at his wrists 
and on his shirt-front were certainly imposing. 
Tis companions, Colonel Ross and Robert 
Morris, were dressed in much the same way, They 
did not attempt queues but powdered their hair 
thickly. 
and were admitted by Susie who made a charming 
little handmaid. 
they informed Mistress Betsy, into whose presence 
they were duly ushered, of the direction of Con- 
gress to make a flag which, if it suited, was to be 
They asked her 


whether she could undertake to make such a flag, 


They knocked at the schoolroom door 


Bowing very low, hats in hand, 


adopted as a national banner, 


and exhibited the drawing they had brought. 


And 
this one they had made up themselves and so they 
cared for it more than anything they could have 
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“Tl try, and do the best [ can,’’ answered 
Betsy modestly. 

“What do you think of it? asked Colonel 
Ross. 

“IT think it is beautiful,’? answered Betsy, 
**But there is one thing about it that I do not 
like. Let 
us have a star that is American. Let us make 
them with only five points. ‘They will look bet- 
ter and show plainer.” 


These six-pointed stars are English. 


**But a five-pointed star would be so hard to 
make,’? protested Robert Morris. 

“Oh, no! Let me show you how easily I ean 
make one,”’ said Betsy. Barbara produced from 
the hanging pocket at her side a bright pair of 
scissurs and an oblong of white paper. She folded 
the paper deftly. Not in vain had she been prac- 
ticing for days at home and in school. ‘The per- 
plexities that try beginners were hers no longer. 
She gave one snip of the shining shears and un- 
folded a stur as perfect as the one Betsy Ross 
must have held out. 

**Very well,”? said Washington, bowing in most 
courtly fashion, “"Tt shall be done according to 
Then he and 


his companions bowed themselves out ef one door 


your judgment, Mistress Ross,”’ 


and Betsy Ross and her handmaid disappeared 
through the other, ostensibly to work. 

In the next scene the flag was finished, called 
As it 


was taken up to be carried away, the whole school 


for and received with much satisfaction. 


sprang to their feet and saluted, and then, as if 
they could not help it, burst into 

‘Tis the star-spanyled banner, O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the braye!’’ 
Visiting fathers and mothers joined in and the 
roof fairly rang with the patriotic chorus, 

After the session was over, the booklets were 
proudly brought forward to show to the guests, 
Kach one had a resplendent, colored flag drawn 
on the cover, and a picture of Betsy Ross's house 
pasted on the front page. They were not alike 
in their contents, for Miss Chase’s school was a 
country school with pupils of different grades; 
hut every pupil of every grade had put the best 
work of which he was capable into his booklet. 

Wearily, when guests and pupils were gone, 
Miss Chase drew one toward her and opened it 
half mechanically, It was Robert’s, and as she 
gazed on the round, clear writing with every 
letter most prinstakingly exact, and realized the 
amount of boyish effort it had taken to make it 
so, Miss Chase’s weariness changed to that bliss- 
ful feeling which is the reward of weariness in 
well-doing. ‘This was what Robert had written, 
with every “i”? scrupulously dotted and every 
*“t?? crossed: 


This is Betsy Ross’s house, 

Betsy Ross lived in Philadelphia, 

She could sew very well, 

Sometimes she made flays, 

There were many flays in America then, 

There were thirteen colonies, and each eolouy had 
different flags. 

Sut they wanted to be one nation, 

So they wanted one flay. 

They wanted a flag with thirteen stars and = thirteen 
stripes, one of each for each colony. 

Congress appointed George Washington and two 
others to have the flag made, 

They went to Mrs. Betsy Ross, 

They showed her the drawing of the flag, 

‘*Can you make a flay like this?’’ they said. 

‘*YVes,’’ said Betsy Ross. ‘‘But I do not like those 
stars, 

(Continued on page ub) 
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[ Lan a 4 “I've seen that nest, but I didn’t know it was yours. We 

oe kK Te : ~~ never steal nests,”’ said Little Boy Twin proudly. 
B | > IN a “That's nice of you,”’ whistled the oriole. “But you may 
\ ’ 
hi. & have ours. We never use last vear’s nest. 
7“ a on val | Sip Hittin Moy Pudndo ee ee icker pol 
y Pe: la N 0 Little Boy [win took the long apple-picker pole, and 
" is ee J at last got the nest down. Sucha pretty, soft nest as it was! 
.. ae ———S “How nice and fine you wove it’ said the twins ad- 
V Wasco miringly. 
We. ea oS “It was my wife that made it,”’ said Oriole proudly. ‘‘She 
i ee L | is called one of the best nest builders in the world. Don’t 
y VY you know the rhyme, 
a 
Oo’ ** Of all the weavers that I know, 
The oriole is the best ; 
High on the branches of the elm 
\, She hangs her cozy nest ?’’”’ 
q . TSess Broce) \aaveland 











“What do you make it of?’’ asked the children. 

“Milkweed and horse-hair and grass and strings. It is 
lined with soft feathers and grass. I gather the things 
and my mate weaves the nest. She will soon be here. I 
am a May Day bird. I come the first of May. She follows 
afew days later. There! I must catch that bug. Goodby 
till she comes.’’ And off he flew. 

Next week Mrs. Oriole joined her gay little mate. But 
she wore such a sober brown and olive suit that the twins 


Carbon or hektographed copies of the Oriole may be given to children to trace and color. 





The Baltimore Oriole 


“Oh, just see that vellow black-bird!’’ cried the twins. 

Mr. Baltimore Oriole laughed as he swung on the high 
elm bough. “Nota bad name for me,’’ sane he. ‘‘Forthe 
black-bird is my Cousin.” 

“But you're prettier,’’ declared Little Girl Twin: which 








pleased the oriole very much, for he was proud of his 
handsome orange and black suit. 

“What is your name, please?” asked Little Boy Twin po- 
litely. “I’ve never seen you before.”’ 

“Well,” sang the gay little fellow, ‘‘some folks call me 
Golden Robin, Fire-bird or Hang-nest, but I'd ri ither you'd 
call me Baltimore Oriole.”’ 

You are the color of gold or fire,’ agreed the Twinnies, 
“but vou’re smaller than the robin. 

‘How did you get the long name that begins with B, 
asked Little Girl Twin. 

“My orange and black were the colors of the livery of the 
first Lord Baltimore. You'll read about him in your his- 
tory some day,”’ explained the oriole politely. 

“And the Hang-nest?” asked the puzzled Little Girl Twin. 

“Just look on the other side of the elm,’ whistled the 
oriole, “and you'll seewhy. That hanging nest is my last 
year’s home.”’ 





would never have known she was an oriole if her mate had 
not told them. 

It took Mrs. Oriole a week to build the cozy little nest, 
but it was woven so nicely that not a drop of rain could get 
through it. And it was fastened so strongly to the elm 
bough that the hardest, naughtiest old wind couldun’t tear 
it loose. 

Soon there were six little white eggs dotted with black 
and brown in the nest. Sometimes you will find eight. 
And now Mr. Oriole stopped his saucy whistle and kept 
right by his little mate to guard her. 

By and by the baby fave came. Oh, what hungry 
mouths to feed! And the number of bugs, grubs, worms, 
flies and caterpillars the babies could devour in a single 
day! Papa Oriole and Mamma Oriole hadn’t a single 
minute for singing or anything else but filling those hun- 
gry little mouths till the baby birds were big enough to fly 
away. 





A SIGHT READING LEAFLET— 


By Isabel Grant. 





a 
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Graded Devices for Worth-while Seat Work 


FIRST GRADE 

See SHERE are certain things in each 
- grade which the children of that 
grade should know and with 
which they can make themselves 
familiar by drill. A first grade 
i child should know the six rain- 
bow colors. He should be able to associate the 
jdea of red, for instance, with the written or 
spoken word. ‘There are many devices for teach- 
ing children these colors. When the children 
first come to schol, give each child a handful of 
colored worsteds. ‘These worsteds are cut about 
two inches in length. Have them pick out all 
the red, all the orange, etc. When the children 
have become proficient in this sorting, give them 
a box of pegs to sort, with the words “‘red,”’ 
“orange”? etc., to be placed beneath the pile. 

Some teachers combine color and number work 
inthis way. Mark off sheets of hektograph paper 






(9x12) into spaces two by one-and-one-half 
inches, In the top spaces paste or paint the six 
colors. Underneath print and write the names 


of the colors. ‘The children lay in each space so 
many pegs corresponding to the color at the top 
of the column. The number of pegs in each 
space may vary from day to day as the children 
learn how to count. 

Another good device for combination of color 


Figs 














[Five orange sticks | 





etc 














[Five red sticks | 


and number is to have boxes of colored sticks 
from ‘one to five inches in length, Have the chil- 
dren lay the sticks according to Fig. 1, with the 
cards beneath. ‘This gives good drill in com- 
parison also. 

Very few schools have any formal number work 
in the first grade but the child should learn count. 
ingand the names of the numbers. Boxes of 
pegs with the numbers from one to ten repeated 
about three times in each box may be given to the 
hildren, With these they can count by ones, by 
twos, by fives. See Fig II. 

Dominoes may be used for very helpful and 
interesting work. ‘The cards are made one inch 
vide and as long as required. ‘They consist of 
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BY CATHARINE R. O’MEARA 
the dominoes or dots from one to ten or, perhaps, 
to twenty; the numbers on another card; and the 


printed word on another, The children match 


: these up, first from a chart 
Fig 


and later from memory. See 
ws [1] 


Fig III. 
There is no end to the de- 
one 
e . 





vices that may be used to 
familiarize children with 
words. We are all familiar 
with the boxes of words call- 














ed “‘sentence builders,’ the 


he 


boxes of words called ‘‘ word 





- huilders,”? and the cut-up 
° | 4 | poems and stories. ‘The best 
e **sentence builder’? [I know 











of is the accumulative one 
made by the teacher. As 
the children learn the new 
Outline pictures 


three 


d 


etc, 


words, add them to the box. 
of objects in the reading book can be hekto 
graphed with the words printed beneath and a 
great many duplicate wordscut up. ‘The childrer 
match the words to the picture. 

There are always a great many words that 
trouble little beginners in reading, such as**was”’ 
and ‘‘saw.”’ ‘To give drill on these words divide 
sheets of hektograph paper 
Print the difficult words in some of the spaces. 
Have duplicates of the words in an envelope. 
The children match and lay the words on the 
large sheet in the spaces. See Fig. IV, 

The letters of the alphabet both large and 
small made on one-inch squares may be laid in 
rotation and matched from the blackboard. 
Words beginning with the same letter may be 
matched, and also words ending in the same 


off into spaces. 


Fig iv. 


~ 


this 


that]somel wholwas 


saw Wwhenlcometwhich| the | on 





etc. 


sounds as “‘rest, nest,’’ ete, A great many sets 
of this work may be made and used to advantage. 

To learn the days of the week have the days 
upon a chart, as also the names of the months. 
Give each child an envelope containing the 
words. Let him match the words on his desk to 
the chart. 

SECOND GRADE 

Color work in second grade is begun on the first 
day by gathering material for «a color chart. 
The colors are put upon this chart as they are 
learned, either paper, cloth, or painted on, with 
the name beneath. ‘This chart is then used as a 
reference. The children are given colored pic- 
tures with a box containing all the color names. 
They pick from the box and lay on their desks 
the colors they see in the picture. For instance, 


the words ‘‘light’’ and ‘‘dark’’.are separate and 
can be combined with the colors to suggest tints 
and shades. Later the children lay the color 
names with their letters. 

The boxes of pegs with the numbers are also 
used in the second grade with the addition of the 
These may be 
used to lay the facts in the beginning of the year 


words ‘‘and,”’ “‘are’’ and “less.” 


thus, — 


I [and II I are [5] 


Multiplication may also be learned in this way 
by laying the tables, “Two 2’s are 4,°’ ete. in 
this fashion— 


II ITI are 


Ey 


111 IT Lare 6} ,ete. 


Knowledge of lengths is acquired with the one- 
to-five-inch colored sticks. Add to each box of 
sticks the cards saying “‘One inch,” **’ 
inches,”’ ete. and lay as in Fig. V. Later, these 
cards may be removed from the boxes and the 
facts substituted thus: 
On one card have the 
fact, on another the 
answer. The child picks 


I'wo 


Fig v 














—— eee 
out a card, lays the 
one inch fact with the sticks, 
measures with his ruler 
to find the .combined 








measurement and lays 
the answer. See Fig. 
V1, 

‘The names of days of 





|two inches | 





t the week and the names 
eve of the months may be 
put upon a chart followed by their respective ab- 
The children have the same thing 
cut up in boxes, They lay the work on their 
desks in imitation of the chart. A chart of the 
other abbreviations to be learned makes a similar 
set of work to be done in the same way. Some 
whuse abbreviations should be 


breviations. 


of the words 
learned in second grade are: 
**vard,”’ “*foot,”’ “*square,”’ ‘year, 
quart,’ the name of your state, the 


. 77 bes 


“number, inch,”’ 


9? 6 


dozen,”’ 


+e 


** pint,” 
name of our country, ete. 
A series of clock faces can be hektographed 


Fig vi. 





[2 inches and 3inches are] [5 inches| 
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elc. 


with the hands pointing to different variations of 
time, as the hour, the quarter-hour, ete. The 
time may be written on separate cards. The 
children match the cards to the dial. See Fig. 
VII. 

Drills in correct forms of verbs may be given 
by cut-up work, Have **There is’? on one card, 
**a book’’ on another, and ‘‘on the table’’ on a 
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The children make correct sentences with 
A great many different sentences are cut 
The object is to 


third. 
these. 
up and put into an envelope. 
have the verb agree with the subject. 

A good foundation for spelling is laid by using 


Fig. vi 
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boxes or envelopes containing phonograms and 
The child makes words on his 
Do not have them 


initial sounds, 
desk from a list on the board. 
make their own words, as they will combine sounds 
that do not make intelligent words. © Another set 
for work in connection with phonics is made by 
These may 


See Fig. 


having words and. affixes separate. 
be matched from a list on the board. 


VIII. 
Children in second grade should use a great 


many pictures. Cards with pictures pasted upon 


Fie vin 
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them and appropriate stories or verses printed 
underneath may be made with letters. Later, 
these cards can be used for writing at the black- 
board, changing from print to script. Cards 
with pictures upon them and appropriate stories 
written beneath may be used for changing from 
script to print or for copying. Cards with pic- 
tures and a list of words are good for encoura- 
ging original effort in sentence making. And last 
of all, cards may be given with the picture only. 
Have the children find their own words from 


books or blackboard. These picture cards may’ 


he made up of sets on various subjects in connec- 
tion with nature study, reading or language. 

Of course there is no end to the amount of 
busy work that can be made for reading, such as 
poems cut up into single words, cut up into 
phrases, cut up into lines, ete. 


THIRD GRADE 


The abbreviations to be taught in the third 
grade include those of the two previous grades, 
with the addition of all the terms used in the 
arithmetic and reading, “*A, M.,” “*P. M.,”’ ele. 
These may be taught by cut-up work the same as 
in the second grade. The contractions may be 
drilled upon in the same way, also, 

Outline maps of the continents with the dif- 
ferent countries drawn in outline, and the names 
printed thereon may be given to each child. ‘The 
child uses the map as a pattern, puts in the coun- 
tries in outline and colors them with wax crayon. 
Dissected maps made from old geographies prove 
interesting and valuable work in this grade. 

Pictures mounted upon cards may be used for 
This brings ina great deal of 
Give out a set 


language work. 
drill in punctuation and spelling. 
Have the children write the story the 
picture tells. Or have them write about what 
they think of the central figure in’ the picture. 
Again, have them write what they think can be 
heard in the picture. A great many different 
compositions may be written around the same 
The variations depend upon the skill of 


of cards, 


picture. 
the teacher. 

A few lessons upon paper-folding and construc- 
tion will enable the children to construct many 
things for themselves, and this helps to keep the 
more active ones busy, especially if they are al- 
lowed to have what they make. An empty desk 
in ove corner of the room may contain scissors, 
paste, paper, -patterns, etc., where the child who 
has done his other work well may work for himself. 

Following is a list of busy work, as such, which 
a teacher may give her children to do on the spur 
of the moment. ‘Phese moments come frequently. 
When a teacher is called from her room in the 
midst of a recitation to consult with nurse, doc- 
tor or parent, she does not wish to leave her 
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‘children idle. 
not always obeyed and she cannot judge of results 
Therefore, if she has some jn. 


The admonition ‘to study” js 


when she returns. 
teresting occupation to have them turn to. there 
is no time wasted. 

Copy all the boys’ names in the reading hook; 
copy all the girls’ names. 

Copy all the names of the tame animals or 
domestic animals found in the reading book; al] 
the wild animals, 

Copy all the words with hyphens, 

Make a list of contractions found in the read. 
ing book and what they stand for, 

Write out the sentences ina book in which you 
find the exclamation “*O.”? 

Copy all words begipning with capitals not 
found at the beginning of a sentence or a line of 
poetry. 

There is much illustrative drawing material jn 
the reading books. Have the children make a 
series of pictures illustrating any of the fairy 
stories, Illustrate the salient episodes in the 
lives of great men. ‘ell history stories in pic. 
ture,—as the story of Columbus, the story of the 
Pilgrims, ete. 

The aim of all seat work is to train the child, 
to teach the child, to drill the child in’ an in- 
teresting, helpful, healthful way. 
in that it helps children to use their own minds 
to solve their own problems. 


It is educative 





As the pupils become more accustomed to study 
of books, they need less varied material for ex- 
pression and are able to endure longer periods of 
work in the same lines. The desk work for these 
classes will be chiefly confined tu study of books, 
writing, drawing, and arithmetic. Reproduction 
of the history, geography, and arithmetic, draw- 
ing maps of designs and illustrations of the 
thought expressed in the reading or general les- 
sons will afford all necessary practice and sufficient 
variety. ‘To these may be added the sewing and 
sloyd, and the drawing associated with them. 
Great care should be taken to link this desk work 
with the various lessons of the day, making it 
afford practice in the lines where the pupil most 
needs drill, and demanding the exercise of his 
different powers, —Virginia Journalo/ Education 
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A Page Here and There from a Teacher’s Diary 


June 1—The first Rose Day of the Rose Month! 
“Surely we must celebrate that day,” I thought. 
And what could be a better way to celebrate than 
by having the children make little strings of’ rose 
salt beads, thirty beads, one for each Rose Day, 
to remember it bv. 

The directions for making these beads were 
found in a magazine and proved to be very satis- 
factory. We took four cupfuls of common salt, 
and heated it very hot and mixed in two cupfuls 
of cornstarch. Then we took two cupfuls of hot 
water colored pink with water colors, and_ stirred 
itinto the mixture. This made a thick paste of 
a pretty pink color which could be easily moulded 
into little beads. As each bead was finished, it 
had a pin stuck through it and was placed on a 
cushion brought by the child from home. ‘These 
pins were removed later, leaving the little holes 
for stringing. ‘he beads dried in forty-eight 
hours and were strung on pink silk. 

We had a delightful little modeling lesson, for 
into each bead we modeled we tucked something 
to make it more valuable. Into one we modeled 
happiness, into another hones/y, into a third Aind- 
ness, and so on, until the thirty little beads were 
modeled. As the child modeled the beads, he 
placed them in a row on the cushion, later to be 
strung in the same order, so that we could know 
just what each bead stood for. If any one should 
visit my schoolroom and find a picture of thirty 
pink beads drawn on the blackboard, with thirty 


BY ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


words written above, I can explain, as I have jotted 
down the meaning of the riddle in my diary. 

June &—Such a series of language lessons as 
we have from those beads! The first lesson was 
about how we made them and the lessons they 
teach us, with a little story or two for each bead, 
all bound into a book labled ‘*The Stories Our 
Beads Tell.”’ 

June J—Did you ever draw Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
and his audience? If not, why not? It is great 
fun and helps the children to learn to know the 
wild flowers as they come to us, one by one. 

We learned Whittier’s poem first. You all 
know his *‘Jack-in-the-Pulpit.”? ‘‘Our board 
needs a border, children,’? I said. ‘*Can’t we 
have Jack-in-the-Pulpit and all of the flowers 
that came to his church?’> No sooner said than 
done. We began it in March, when the first 
pussy willows appeared in their gray hoods, then 
flowers: 


procession of dandelion, 


Some ot the 


came the 


anemone, violet, ete. audience 


arrived before the preacher, but that didwt 
matter. ‘The first comers took the front seats, of 
course. "Way at the back nods dainty Wild Rose, 


one of the tardy ones. We did not limit the 
flowers to those Whittier describes. 

How the children love that border, and how 
hard they each tried to be the first to bring in 
flowers to have their pictures taken in colored 
crayon on the blackboard! 

June 23—We have been printing Hower names 


today. Before school I printed a list of fifteen 
flowers on the board, and then erased the top 
part of each name. The children copied the 
bottom part and tried to add the top part. ‘There 
was written on the hoard, not in the same order, 
however, a list of the same words for the children 
to study. The children were busy and happy. 

June 27—No month could be quite complete 
in the “*little brown schoolhouse near the apple 
orchard”’ without doing something to ‘‘help 
mother.’? This time it was clover pillows. Not 
very large were they, it is true, but very, very 
fragrant. ‘The dozens and dozens of clover heads 
those children brought! ‘The blossoms were oh, 
so sweet as they lay in the sun drying! We 
bought thin cloth—we were fortunate enough to 
find a clover design—for the pillow covers, and 
the children made the covers themselves. 

June 28—We had a little number lesson this 
morning. It was just a number drill on the 
tables. We had read the story of Aladdin and 
had reproduced it in our oral language time. 
The trees, sparkling with jewels, appealed to the 
children most. It was a simple thing to dash off 
with a crayon something that stood for a tree, 
and a still more simple thing te put on a hundred 
or more dots of various colors to represent jewels, 
I would point to a dot and say, “69,” or 
“58,” and the child answering correctly would, 
of course, be supposed to pick the jewel, which 


was then erased. 
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After the little song; “My Baru,” on page 48, is taught, let the children illustrate it by paper cuttings. 


PAPER CUTTING LESSONS FOR LITTLE FINGERS 


paper in black or colors. 


Supply hektougraphed copies of the barn, fence and bird to cut 
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Reading and Hand Work Lessons on Mexico 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 
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Luis and His Burro 


Carbon or hektographed copies of this picture may be given to the children to trace and color for use in booklets, 


LESSON I 
Mexico 

Mexico is a land just south of our country, 

It is a very beautiful land. 

It has broad plains, deep valleys and high 
mountains. 

Some of the mountains are so high that their 
tops are always covered with snow. 

In some parts of Mexico it is very hot indeed. 

Oranges, bananas, pine-xpples, olives and coffee 
grow here. 

In other parts of Mexico, it is like our own 
country, 

Apples, pears, peaches, corn, beans, melons and 
tomatoes grow here. 

High up on the mountains it is cold. 

The tops of the mountains are covered with ice 
and snow, 

In this part of Mexico it is like winter. 

Hand Work 

Block out a diagram of the three levels in 
Mexico by means of three ascending steps. On 
the lowest step write the words ‘’Torrid— Hot.” 
On the second step, **Cool and Warm—Temper- 


ate.”?” On the last and highest step, ** Krigid— 
Cold.”’ 


Use a large sheet of drawing paper and lightly 
draw the three levels or steps. 

Illustrate, ‘‘Some parts of Mexico are very 
hot. Oranges, bananas and pineapples grow 
here.”? On the lowest step or level, draw and 
color the orange trees, the oranges, the banana 
trees, the bananas, palm-trees and pineapples. 

“Other parts of Mexico are like our own coun- 
try, Apples, pears, corn and tomatoes grow 





> On the second step draw and color these 


here.’ 
fruits and vegetables. 

Cover thickly the top of the last level with 
while chalk for the snow of the mountain tops. 

LESSON II 
Luis AND JUANITA 

Luis and Juanita are Mexican children. 

They live in the beautiful land of Mexico. 

Their skin is brown and they have black eyes 
and hair. 

They play out in the sunshine all day. 

There is no land where the sun shines brighter 
than it does in Mexico. 

There is no land where there are so many or 
such beautiful flowers, 

Luis wears brown trousers and a blue blouse. 

He wears a leather belt, a red handkerchief 
around kis neck and a sombrero. 

A sombrero is a hat. 

It has a wide brim and a high, peaked crown. 

Juanita wears a little blue skirt, a red blouse 
and a gay yellow silk handkerchief over her head. 

Neither of the children wears shoes or stock- 
ings, but sometimes when they climb up the 
mountains or walk far on the hard, rough roads 
they put on sandals. 

Hand Work 

Draw a picture of the Mexican children. 
** Their skin is brown.’’ 

Color their clothes as it tells in the lesson. 

Draw a picture of a sombrero. 

Use raffia, braid it, and sew to make a sombrero. 

Cut sole-shapes from cardboard. Paste or sew 
on narrow strips of leather for straps and make 
sandals such as the Mexican children wear. 


Juanita 


The drawings may be enlarged with a pattograpa fora chart ov blackboard stencil, 


LESSON III 
Tur Home or Luis ann Juanita 


Luis and Juanita live in an adobe house, 

Do you know what that is? 

It isa house made of clay-mud baked hard and 
white by the sun. 

Their house is up on a hill. 

There is an adobe wall all around their house, 

Inside the wall there is a beautiful garden, 

Roses, poppies, tulips, oleanders, ferns ant 
honeysuckle vines grow in this garden. 

Luis and Juanita pick great bunches of these 
beautiful flowers. 

They take them down to the railroad station. 

When the train comes in, they sell their flowers 
to the passengers. 


Hand Work 


Make an adobe house. Use clay and mold, or 
use a square of light gray or brown paper. Fold 
the sixteen squares. ‘Turn the paper over and 
fold the two diagonals. Fold the corners in and 
paste to make a flat-topped house. (Oblong. ) 
(The door and wit- 
dows may be outlined with some bright color.) 

Draw a picture of a bunch of flowers picked 
from this Mexican garden. 

LESSON IV 
Tur Burro 

Do you know what a burro is? 

Luis and Juanita have one. 

It is a little donkey. 

His name is Sancho. 

He has a big head and long ears. 


He has soft gray hair. 


Cut a door and windows. 


¢ 
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Sancho is small, but he is very In the Land of Mexico Then he calls Luis and Juanita 
strong. M. M.G. M. M. Grant. and they all go down to the town. 

He is very sure-footed, and he a 7 4 — Here the Mexican father sells 

sli » rouse ; | RANE FE in EE OT, AOR Te an oa ae Se = ig ” 
does not slip on the rough mountain Be : af 3 = =F = —— == ~ = a Fa] his pottery. 
roads. e o ected oe © @& 6 He sells it in the market-place. 
is : j ike ‘ide 1, In the land o Mex -i - co Man- y, man- ood things grow, 

aaa Juanita like to ride on S Seeshaeke ask tener guy Cha: Pod . 6.8 er = Hand Wied 
Sancho’s back. 3; ys Qs ses - see re - vies — ang peng ers os - di - go, Use clay and make jars, vases, 

. F — ” jonins eit ‘ ome,then,boys and girls, some day, « this r t’s haste a - ay, * i 

Sancho has a pretty red and yel . y 8 Le ee ae on cups, plates and platters. Color 
low blanket. ee ee ee ee en So patterns on them. 

He wears a little bell around his :6? : 4 —— re eto =f=-- 6 Fe 3-E= poet f] Use paper, and draw on it (with 
neck. yi -@- a colors) jars, vases, ete. and cut 

It rings when he walks. Oh, who would not love — to go To the land of Mex -i - co? them out 

we | A — Don-key  rid-ing to the town, Up the moun-tains up and down, : 

When Luis and Juanita go down Sug - ar cane and fruits, you know, Tn the land of Mex - i - eo, Color paper oblongs with pat- 
to town, they ride on the little Hap - py times we'll have, I know, In this land of Mex -i - co, terns. Roll, lap, saad paste fo 
burro’s back. tiles or straight vases. 

Hand Work Hand Work 
; Ill strate ey ies ita’s th . | - bi ps LESSON VII 

Make freehand cuttings of burros and color tenia lla caatattialli aera taeallniiardian saiarans om 
them gray bowl.”? Use heavy gray paper. Cut in circular Tur Pers or Luis ann Juanrra 

fo) i wae 

Illustrate, “Sancho has a pretty red and yel- shape. Slit here and there, lap over and paste Luis has a flock of hens. 
low blanket.”? Use a large square of white to form a bowl. He tends them every day. 
paper. Fold it into sixteen small squares. Color — a bow! from clay. He gives them corn and water. 

6 ita’c oY ¢ 2@ Pp vO Ra ‘ay Ww ° e . 
each square alternately red and yellow. Cut slits Juanita’s mother makes rugs.”” For a loom, They give him fresh eggs, 
i ‘A a © 2waYV 2 . | a ‘ 20. 2 . : : 
(for fringe) all around the edges. use a heavy cardboard oblong. Cut slits in the He sells the eggs in the market-place in town. 
two ends. Wind cord back and forth over the Juanita has a goat 
LESSON V Sie alk Cie muiiiaaas. eRe aie al — 
Tar M M ace of the cardboard. (The slits will hold the lhe goat eats the green grass on the hillside. 
HE MEXICAN MOTHER cords in place,) With a needle and heavy, She gives Juanita fresh milk every day. 

Juanita’s mother has a big stone bowl. colored yarn, weave in and out between the cord Juanita makes cheese from the milk. 

She puts corn in it, and grinds the corn into — strands and make a rug, Then Luis and Juanita pack their eggs and 
een LESSON VI cheese in a basket. 

Then she bakes corn cxkes over her charcoal ae They get on Sancho’s back and ride down into 
fir Tur Mexican Farurr : 
ire, ,; are the town. 

Luis and Juanita like the corn cakes. Juanita’s father makes pottery, 

° . ° : ° . ° VY ny de 

They call them “tortillas. ”” He makes it of clay. He colors it with bright Hand Work 

She cooks black beans for them to eat. paints and bakes it in the fire. Cut hens and chickens freehand, also a goat. 

Juanita’s mother makes beautiful Ince and He makes large jars. Make a basket of braided corn husks, dry 
drawn-work, ; He makes beautiful vases great and small. grasses or raffia. Mold eggs and cheeses of clay 

She pulls the threads from linen cloth and He makes plates and platters and pretty cups. — and put in the basket. 

oe makes beautiful patterns in it. When he has made many of these pretty things, Illustrate, *“The goat eats the green grass on 

She sells her drawn-work and her lace, he packs them in straw, and puts them in big — the hillside.” Make the sky blue. Cut and 

She makes rugs too. An old) Indian woman baskets. color the goat and paste it on the hillside. Draw 
showed her how, He ties the baskets on little Sancho’s back. purple-black trees on line between slope and sky. 
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The Mexican Father 


The Mexican Mother 


These pictures may be used in the same Way 4s those on the opposite. pave. 
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Stories in Hygiene to Tell Little Folks 


The Ten Little Servants 
By Nellie Hughes Leman 

Once there was a king who lived in a wonder- 
ful, beautiful temple. He had ten faithful little 
servants who obeyed his slightest bidding—indeed, 
these faithful servants could not do a single little 
thing without a command from their king. 

They never entered the room in the temple 
where the king was, but all parts of this wonder- 
ful temple were strung with little fine telephone 
wires, so the king telephoned his orders to his ten 
little servants and they were obeyed quicker than 
you can wink your eyes. 

These little servants kept the outside of the 
beautiful temple clean and pretty. When they 
were very small they had to be taught to do his 
work, but as they grew older and stronger they 
did the work alone. Sometimes the king was 
Jazy and careless and sent no commands to the 
little servants, then the beautiful temple became 
dirty and ugly, and the poor little servants them- 
selves dirty and ugly, because they could not even 
wash themselves without a command from the 
king. Sometimes they would even have to wear 
ugly little black caps upon their heads, which 
made them very unhappy and ashamed. 

Sometimes the king would command them to do 
good and beautiful things for other people, ‘This 
made the little servants very happy, and they did 
the work, oh! so cheerfully and quickly, which 
made the king happy also. 

But sometimes the king was mean and bad and 
commanded the little servants to do bad things, 
such as to take things which did not belong to 
them, to fight and to hurt people and animals 
with whom the king was angry. This made the 
poor little servants very unhappy because they 
could not help doing what the king commanded. 

I wonder how many little boys and girls know 
the name of this king and his ten little servants ? 

Let us hold our hands up before us. Do you 
And your brain is 
He sends his 


see the ten little servants? 
the king that commands them, 
commands over little fine telephone wires called 
nerves, which go all over the beautiful, wonder- 
ful temple called your body. 

Let us look at our little servants again. Has 
the king been lazy today? Are the poor little 
servants dirty and uncared for? Are they wear- 
ing the ugly little black caps? Oh! what a pity. 
Poor little servants! They couldn’t make them- 
selves clean and pretty without a command from 
the king, 

Let us look at them again. Do they look sad? 
Have they done anything mean or bad today? 
Poor little servants! they couldn’t help it. ‘The 
king commanded them to do it. 

Do you not think it wrong to let the king 
command them to do bad things? Are you going 
to let the king in your temple send out wrong 
commands; or be lazy and not send out right 
ones? We can command this king if we try; 
and by always making him do right, after a 
while he will forget how to do wrong. By al- 
ways making him send out commands to the little 
servants to keep our beautiful temple nice and 
clean, he will forget to be lazy, and will enjoy 
the lovely, sweet-smelling temple. ; 

How many of us will try to command this old 
king? . 


Keeping the Watch in Order 
By Ella M. Powers 

Material: wo watches. One should be new, 
heautiful, bright, keeping perfect time, The 
other should be dull, unattractive, disfigured, and 
broken. 

Story: How many children in this room would 
like a present of a watch? If you were given 
permission to selecl one of these two watches, 
which one would you choose? If some one should 
give to you the most beautiful watch that you 
ever saw, would you take. good care of it? 
Would you keep it just as nice as you could? 
Would you keep it as long as possible? You 
would not treat it carelessly, Tam sure. You 
would be very careful of it. You would wish 
your beautiful watch to keep perfect time. You 
would wish to have the watch do its work well. 

There are many little parts to this pretty watch 
have in my hand. There are little 
springs, — tiny little little 
coils, and many parts are so small that we can 
hardly see them. It would take a long time for 
me to tell you what all the parts are and what 
each part does, but it is all very wonderful, is it 
not? Our watch must be kept absolutely clean 
or the parts of the machinery will not do their 


which I 


wires, wheels, 


work well. 
kept in perfect order, 

Application: Each one of us has been given a 
beautiful present. It is the most beautiful pres- 
ent that any one can possibly have. It is price- 
This beautiful present is our own perfect 
body. It is our very own, And how are we go- 
ing to care for it? Don’t you think we should 
keep it just as perfect as we can? How many of 
you would like to keep it.a long time? ‘Then we 
must not treat it carelessly. We wish to have it 
do its work well. 

Now our pretty and useful watch must be kept 
perfectly clean if we wish it to do its work well. 
Every part of the watch should be in order and 
this requires constant watchfulness, So it is with 
these bodies of ours. They, too, must be kept 
perfectly clean if we wish to do all our work well. 
Should we not take as good care of these bodies 
as we possibly can? All this wonderful machin- 
ery in our bodies requires watchfulness. 


CLEAN SKIN 


The skin, looked at under a microscope, will 
show little mouths, or openings. These are the 
openings to tiny tubes that bring waste 
particles and worn-out matter to the surface. 
Then, too, strange as it may seem, we really do 
some of our breathing through the skin, So, you 
see, it is necessary that we keep the skin very clean. 
The skin absorbs many things that come in con- 
tact with it. Some of these substances may be 
poisonous or foul and they should not be al- 
lowed to remain or they might pass into the body. 

Did you ever hear the story of the little gold 
child? Once a-beautiful child was covered all 
over with gold-leaf so as to represent an angel. 
The child was beautiful to look upon for a short 
time, but very soon became ill and died in a few 
hours. ‘The child died because the little openings 
in the skin were all closed up by the gold-leaf 
and varnish. ; 

Alcohol will often make a skin look-red and 


Every part of our watch must he 


less. 


blotched and tohacco will give it a dingy, yellow 
and unhealthy appearance, 
CLEAN STOMACH 

Germs are such tiny things that we can. 
not see them, but they are always about and al- 
ways ready to engage in a fight with us, They 
like best the places that are not clean. ‘They are 
like pirates that used to roam about in their ships 
at sea and capture all that came near them. Once 
a germ-pirate said, *‘ Here 1s a little boy who has 
been eating too much; he eats between meals; he 
eats at all hours of the day; he does not like 
good, wholesome, nourishing food as well as he 
likes sweet cakes and pies and candy. He eats 
too fast, too. His stomach is weak and tired, { 
know. He luoks sick and I think his stomach 
will be a good place for me to attack.” 

There is a battle then between the germ-pirate 
and the boy. 
such a battle is to drown those pirates with plenty 
of pure water and fresh air and starve out 
the enemy by eating regular meals of very 
pure, wholesome food. ‘This course will make 
his stomach stronger and cleaner and after a little 
time he will be able to drive away. these pirates, 
Then he will not feel weak and tired and sick any 
more, but will be well and strong. He can surely 
win in all such battles if he will remember how 


The best 


The only way the boy can win in 


to conquer his enemy, the germ- pirates. 
weapon in all such cases is cleanliness. 
CLEAN BRAIN 

There are other enemies of ours that are ulways 
lurking about ready to take us as_ prisoners, 
‘These other enemies are called bad habits. Now, 
if you possessed one of the most costly and val- 
uable presents in this world, you would place a 
guard over it. ‘That is, you would feel that you 
must have someone to watch over it constantly that 
no harm could come to the beautiful gift. But 
when our present was given to us, there was a 
guard, or watchman, given with the present 
This faithful watchman is the brain. We must 
treat this wonderful watchman well so that he 
will keep strong and healthy and can fight against 
these enemies called Bad Habits. Pure thoughts, 
kind words, and loving deeds keep this brain- 
sentinel in the best condition to fight bad habits. 
Every impure thought, unkind word, dishonest 
act and bad habit makes an ugly scar upon the 
-brain and its power becomes weakened. If these 
are repeated many times then the great army of 
bad habits comes upon us and gains possession. 
Try as hard as we can, we cannot drive off the 
enemy. ‘The best weapons to put in the posses- 
sion of our watchman are pure thoughts, kind 
deeds and loving acts, ‘These will make the brain 
strong, healthy and victorious. 

CLEAN CLOTHING 

Every year the horse sheds his old coat; the 
bird moults and has a new coat of feathers; the 
snakes shed their old skins, and, in fact, the 
animals have new, fresh clothes. ‘Then every 
day these animals wash their clothes that they 
may be perfectly clean and fresh. The little 
canary bird sings all the sweeter for having had 
his morning bath and for knowing that his coal 
is clean and fresh. Every day we too should see 
that our clothing is well brushed and perfectly 
clean. 
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“Children Should Be Taught How to Make Animals Walk, Stand or Run” 


Teaching Little Fingers to Draw with Skill and Ease—I 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG 


OBJECT DRAWING 

QHULDREN of the primary, yes 
even of the kindergarten, can 
take objects similar to those in 
} this drawing (Fig. 1), to the 
blackboard, hold them 
and draw them with the 


in one 





D hand 
other. They can dothis quickly and with consider- 
able accuracy, and it is not so much a matter of 
talent on their part as it is a method of teaching. 
During the coming year we are going to tell how 


drawing —_ 
a O 





Figure 1 


this is done in the columms of Normal Instructor 
and Primary Pians, 
THE PLACING OF OBJECTS 

In this drawing (Fig, &), there is one tree at 
the left of the wigwam, one at the right, one 
nearer, and four farther, ‘This is called placing. 
All objects must have place or position, both in 
this world of ours and in drawing, — First grade 
pupils of average ability can learn to place ob- 





Figure 2 


jects right, left, farther and nearer than some 
other object, without much effort. 
PERSPECTIVE 
These trees are drawn various distances away. 
This kind of drawing (Fig. 3), is called perspee- 
live, Children of the first and second grades can 
do this work, and it is not so mucha question of 
lalent on their part as it is a method of teaching. 
The average pupil of six or seven years of age 
‘an go to the blackboard and intelligently make 
drawings similar to this one, 
DIRECTION 
Direction is one of the great world elements. 
Itis not only one of the fundamental elements of 
drawing, but isa great element in all studies, in 
ill arts, in all crafts and professions. ‘There are 
only three directions, the vertical, the horizontal 
and the oblique, but with these are expressed 
strength and weakness, stillness and motion, grace 





Figure 3 


and awkwardness, order and disorder, as well as 
all facial expression, Much of expression can 
he taught even in the kindergarten. 

The surface of the earth is made up of vertical, 
horizontal and oblique surfaces. "This drawing 
(Iig. 4) shows these directions applied to these 
surfaces. We will show, how to teach this, dur. 


ing the coming year. 
FORM 
Would you think that the older primary pupils 
could) go to the blackboard and draw, say five 
pitchers similar to those in the illustration (Fig. 





Figure 4 


5), and no two alike? ‘They can, from a proper 
method of instruction. 

Form is the most common thing that we see 
with our eyes and handle with our hands. — It is 
all about us, and on the handling, changing and 
modifying of it is based the industry of the 
world. It is the chief aim of drawing to teach 
form; to make the child so weil acquainted with 
it that he can draw any number of pictures or can 
grasp with one look more than he is able to grasp 
with many looks, without the aid of such training. 


TWO-HAND DRAWING 
Five-minutes-a-day exercise at the blackboard 
is enough to mak? the pupil skilful, graceful and 





Figure 5 


rapid in tne use of his hands. It is lots of fun 
too. A class of nine- or ten-year-olds can go to 


the blackboard and draw the row in the illustra- 
tion (Fig. 6) and get back to their seats, without 
hurry and in good order, in less than five minutes. 
I would not dare to say this unless I was prepared 
toback it up. It is no secret, or will not be, for 
we expect to tell all about it in this paper, and 


make it as plain as print and picture can do it. 
ACTION DRAWING 


There will be articles and drawings showing 


how to represent action, that, is the movement of 


objects (Fig. 7). 


This can readily be taught to 


Iwo Ilana Th aw jyjee 





Figure 6 


Action, move- 
ment, and expression are not taught in the old 


children as low as the first grade. 


blind way of copying, but are taught with im- 
proved methods that place the principle back of 
Chil- 
dren should be taught how to make animals walk, 


the action and intelligence in front of it. 


stand or run; boys and girls to jump, dance and 
skate and do all manner of exercises; should be 
able to make the automobile go or stop, the boat 
sail or the steamer move through the water. 
Progress has been made in the teaching of 





Figure 7 


drawing, and it is not nearly so difficult to teach 
With the old methods, not 
five per cent of the pupils received enough from 


now as once it was, 


the drawing class to pay them for the time that 
was put on the subject, but now ninety-five per cent 
of pupils should learn drawing, and learn it so 
effectively that it will be of the greatest aid to 
them in grasping the form elements of language 
and number, of geography and history, the 
sciences and all those studies in which form enters 
as an element. 





A good book, whether of fiction or not, is one 
that leaves you further on than when you took it 
up. If, when you drop it, it drops you down in 
the same old spot, with no finer outlook, no 
clearer vision, no desire for that which is better, 
it is in no sense a good book.—Anne Warner. 
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Correlation Work That Deals With Outdoor Symbols 


BY MARY B. GRUBB 
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A Border Made by a Fourth Grade Pupil Which May be Applied in a Variety of Ways 


AY and June are excellent months 
The 
fruit trees are especially inter- 
esting when they change from 
the blossom to full foliage. 
Branches of pink peach and 
apple blossoms may be painted, while the white 
petals of the cherry and pear and plum may be 
made with white crayon upon light green paper, 
and the stems and sepals done with either crayon 





or paints, 
The illustrated number lesson was worked out 
The single petals 


This lesson 


with a five-petaled flower, 
and not the blossoms are counted. 
on counting fives is especially good for the small 
children. ‘They need this knowledge in counting 
money and telling time, (Combinations of five 
should be learned up to fifty even before the twos 
are carried that far.) The stencil for the single 
petal, to be used as a number tablet, is shown in 
Plate III, Sketch C. 

The flower booklet shown in sketches A and B 
may be used for a quotation on flowers or trees, 
for a spelling book or for an invitation. ‘The 
cover paper should be painted before the pattern 
is traced and cut. (Be sure that the paper is 
thoroughly dry.) Fasten the booklet by taking 
two or three long stitches through the pages and 
cover, and tying the ends of the thread in a 
hard knot; clip the ends. 

Suggestions for additional construction work 
are given in this plate. ‘There are a calendar 
page, a book-mark and other covers for language 
or nature papers. 

The border of trees shown at the top of the 
page may be applied to an invitation for Arbor 
Day or an invitation for a picnic, If the tree 
forms are made of light gray-green paper and 


mounted on a darker tone of green, the effect is 


very pleasing. 


Count THE PETALS NOT THe 
NUMBER OF BLOSSOMS, 


ae Se 36 — Seater 
+O +tdO=15 

3X0 =18. 

5 K3=15. 

19+5= 3. 


Figo?) 
oe aie ae se_sesree se 
0 +0+90+5=20 
4X 5=20 
5X4=20 
20+9= . 
20+4=5, | 
aVe alle ate SD Me 9 5 
Ot5t+5 +546 =219 
5X5=25 
159-5 -5=15 
25 -(S+5)=/T 
25-9=9 


In sections of the country where the Lombardy 
poplar tree is found, it should be drawn from 


Owing to its striking characteristics, it 
is easily sketched. It may be used as the basis 
of a design for a book cover. Interest is added 
by reading **The Story of the Poplar ‘T'ree,” 
from **Nature Myths,’’ by Flora J. Cooke. 

‘The gnarled old apple tree also is easily drawn 
or painted, if it is worked out in a mass with no 
attempt at detail. Read *‘How the Apple Blos- 
soms Came Back,’’ in** For the Children’s Hour,” 
by Bailey and Lewis. 

In the south, the China-berry, or umbrella, tree 
is always a favorite of the children, and they 
make especially good cuttings and mass drawings 
of it either from nature or from memory. In a 
design it may be used in a circular space. 

The Arbor Day collections of poems and prose 
quotations issued by many of the State Depart- 
ments of Education furnish excellent material 
for language lessons on trees and flowers, En- 
courage the pupils to memorize some of these 
poems and to reproduce the stories in their own 
language. Illustrate the lessons with sketches of 
trees made from nature, or mount reproductions 
of landscapes made by famous artists-—pictures 
where trees are the principal feature. 

The study of good Japanese prints often helps 
to cultivate the child’s power of selection and 
the artistic arrangement of Howers and trees more 
than any other method. Encourage pupils to 
make good selection and arrangement of spring 
and summer flowers and fruits which they bring 
to school for nature study or art lessons, Tell 
them to observe closely any pleasing decoration 
they may see in a florist’s window, or at church. 

The extra spelling words may include blossoms, 
sycamore, beech, elm, oak, tulip-tree, poplar, 
apple, cherry limbs, bark, trunk, evergreen, So 
liage, plant and forest. 
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Sketches That Show How to Apply the Five-Petaled Design 
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The Twins in California 


This ts the concluding chapter of ‘‘The Twins in California,” a serial that began in Primary Plans September, 1913. 
sequel story to ‘‘When the Twins Went West” which ran in Primary Plans from September, 1911, to June, 1912. 


BY BERTHA E. BUSH 


This was a 
Tt ts doubtful 


whether any description of the overland journey to California and the early days of that state has ever been pictured more accurately 


and entertainingly than in these two serials by Miss Bush. 
people and their adventures have been listened to with breathless interest. 


Lias and Lizste have seemed like real children to hundreds of young 
There ts no pleasanter way of learning the history of our 


country than through fiction and the ‘‘days of ’49” possess a glamour that never fails to interest young and old.—THE EDITORS. 


=n X—A Look Ahead 
MATTLE Elias and little Elizabeth 










a A as ; 
G o pe we Gy are going to the Panama-Cali- 
a fornia Exhibition in 1915, They 

are second cousins to each other, 

¢ an vat and grandchildren of the Lias 





and Lizzie whose struggles we 
have been following. 

When that date comes, they will be just about 
as old as the sturdy corduroy-trousered boy and 
fair sun-bonneted girl who trudged over the alka- 
liplains in the days of the gold craze. But they 
will find that things have changed very much 
since the times when the quaint old-fashioned 
little youngsters who are now their grandparents 
toiled over the way, It will not take them as 
many days to make the whole journey as it took 
those other children months to accomplish the 
latter part of it. 

Those long miles were marked for Lias and 
Lizzie by many footaches and leg-aches, and eye- 
aches, caused by sun and dust and strain; and 
hunger-aches and thirst-aches, and every kind of 
anache a healthy boy and girl can have. But 
Elias and Elizabeth can slip into their cushioned 
seats at their New England home and ride till 
the train stops at Los Angeles. The rivers which 
the early caravans forded or rafted across with 
such peril and labor are all bridged. Little Elias 
and Elizabeth will not need to make so much 
efort as to lift their eyes to look out of the win- 
dows as they shoot across them, and only the 
muffled roar of the car-wheels will tell them that 
they are not on dry land. 

The terrible deserts over which the emigrants 
toiled for days, nearly dying of thirst meanwhile, 
are crossed by their descendants in a few hours; 
and if the tank of clear cold ice-water in their 
car should become empty for only a little while 
they would think they had a real grievance. 

And the mountains! Those terrible frowning 
mountains that were so difficult to go over that 
one of the wisest statesmen said that it was no use 
even to think of adding the Pacific territory to 
the United States for they could never be crossed! 
Two huge engines, fastened to the train, pull it 
up so easily that Elias and Elizabeth would not 
dream, unless they looked out of the window, 
that they were not on level ground. 

They will louk out of the window and watch 
eagerly, for all of Lias’s and Lizzie’s grand- 
children have heard the story of what their grand- 
parents did when they were boy and girl, and are 
gteatly interested in it, Little Elias and Eliza- 
beth are not the only grandchildren of the dear 
white-haired brother and sister whose names they 
bear, nor the oldest. Instead, they are the very 
Youngest. Other grandchildren have visited them 
in California already. There were a merry boy 
and girl, the children of Lias’s daughter, and an 
eager brown-eyed Polly who is a daughter of 


see two or three tracks below them. 


Lias’s son, who went to see them only a year or 
two ago. 

Percy and Maude and Polly knew well the story 
of those boy and girl adventures and were much 
excited to think they were going over the same 
ground. 

**Do you suppose my grandfather saw this?”’ 

**Do you think my grandmother suw that?’ 
they kept asking their fathers and mothers. 

Lias and Lizzie had seen a great many of the 
things they looked upon. The plains were just 
as level; the strange flat-topped rocks that rose 
up out of the sand like ruined castles looked just 
the same. The mountain peaks showed the same 
Jagged outlines against the sky. They opened 
up and showed height after height the nearer 
they approached them, just as they had to the 
twin brother’s and sister’s eyes. 

But Lias and Lizzie had gazed on their rugged 
outlines day after day for weeks. Mor ning after 
morning the frowning peaks appeared no nearer, 
although they had been using their utmost efforts 
to reach them. | 

And when at last they did come to them, how 
endless seemed the climb up and over them! 
Over those slopes it had taken the emigrants so 
many days of painful toil toclimb, the powerful, 
puffing engines drew the tourists in a few hours. 
And yet the track on which it ran was many times 
as long as the narrow trail the laboring emigrant 
wagons followed. 

Around the mountains it wound, twisting like 
acorkscrew. Often the children looked down to 
They were 
not different railroads, but their own track, over 
which their car-wheels had rolled a few minutes 
before. 

**What do you suppose Grandfather Lias and 
Grandmother Lizzie would have said if they had 
seen this??’ Percy and Maude and Polly kept 
saying to each other. They said it with their 
heads close against the windows of the observation 
car, as they peered ahead to obtain on the curve 
before them a distinct view of their own engine, 
while behind them, on the horse shve-like bend, 
could be seen the rear car of their train. 

“‘They might have thought that the train was 
trying to swallow itself,’’ said brown-eyed Polly, 
always full of fancies. 

**Or turning around like a snake to put its tail 
in its mouth,’’ said Maude. 

It was the last week in December when they 
started for California. They had hastened their 
trip a little to be there in time to attend the great 
Rose Carnival on New Year’s Day. 

**Roses out of doors!’’ shivered Maude, as they 
stood with their furs and mufflings drawn as tight 
as possible on the platform of the home station 
and felt the north wind whistling about their 
ears, whirling the snow into their faces. ‘* Doesn’t 
it seem crazy even to think of it?”’ 


The snow was piled high everywhere. It was 
curious to note it disappear as they went south. 
First it gave place to mud, then to dry brown 
grass, then to stretches of yellow sand. As they 
climbed the mountains they went into it again. 

** Everybody who wants to snowball can do it 
now, for it’s the last chance they’! have till they 
go east again,’’ said a jolly fellow-passenger at 
Flagstaff. So they had a grand battle while the 
train changed engines. Then down, down they 
went. The children shut their eyes that night 
upon snow and pine trees, and the warmest covers 
the sleeping car berths afforded were none too 
warm. But they threw off the covers in the 
night, and rose in the morning to find the warm- 
est kind of a yellow sun shining down upon the 
stretches of yellow sand that surrounded them, 
sand which doubtless had never seen a snowdrift. 

In the little chained-in park by the side of the 
station a palm tree spread its fanlike leaves. The 
children thought it a strange-looking form of 
vegetation, with its rough scarred trunk so much 
larger than the stems of ordinary trees that it 
looked, Percy said, more like an umbrella holder 
than the trunk of a tree. 

**Now we are really in a tropical climate,”’ said 
Polly, clapping her hands delightedly when she 
saw it. 

“I'd like to see a little grass,”’ said Maude, 
glancing at the sandy stretches that surrounded 
them. 

**Oh, you can’t have everything at once,”’ said 
Percy. *‘Just smell the air! Isn’t it warm and 
sweet ?”” 

Before night it was more than that. 
unbearably hot. ‘They were crossing the Mojave 
Desert and the change from the cold air of the 
day before was most surprising. The winter 
overshoes and warm thick wraps they had worn 
in the snow the day before looked so thick that 
Polly said she didn’t see how she could ever have 
put them on, Baggage was ransacked for sum- 
mer garments and, even with every possible change 
made, they felt ready to melt. 

“If it’s going to be like this in California, I 
think I’d rather have a snowstorm,’’ gasped 
Maude, her face fairly dripping with perspiration. 

But it wasn’t. This hot entrance was but an 
admission chamber to the Golden State. Next 
day the air was so fresh and sweet and altogether 
delightful that the children were sure it was the 
pleasantest place in the world. 

**Violets and orange blossoms! Seems as if I 
could smell them everywhere,”’ said Polly, sniffing 
delightedly as they rode along between a succes- 
sion of orange orchards. 

Grandfather Lias and Grandmother Lizzie, 
with several others of their two families were 
waiting to meet them at Los Angeles, It was 
New Year’s Day. As soon as the dust of travel 
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(Continued on page 68) 
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BUSY WORK 


CARBON OR HECTOGRAPHED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN C 
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Busy Work Words to Match to Pictures 


These words are to be pasted on cardboard and cut apart for use with pictures on the page opposite. 
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School Credit for Home Industrial Work 


epee HE LAST school bell rang as 
4 Ethel Holcomb grabbed her 
books and rushed from her 
home. She ran te cut down her 
tardiness to the least possible 
m@ time, but the best she could do 
was to reach school ten minutes late. This was 
a frequent occurrence, in spite of all the girl's 
efforts to prevent it. And each time it occurred 
she keenly felt shame for failing to be on time. 
More than once she bit her lips to restrain the 
tears. She reached the schoolhouse breathless, 
tired and worried. She had been late so many 
mornings that Miss Knighton had become impa- 
tient with her, and now she feared a scolding. 
Dancing before her mental vision was the string 
of tardy marks opposite her name. Miss Knight- 
on glanced at the little clock on her desk and 
then Ethel felt, rather than saw, her fix her eves 
upon her. 

“You are twelve minules date this morning, 
Kthel,”’ said the teacher curtly. “*You seem to 
be vetting worse instead of better, 

The forty pupils in the room looked at Ethel, 
while she tried to sink into her seat, her cheeks 
aflame with color not put there by the vigor of 
health. The faces of some of the pupils ex- 
pressed sympathy, others siniled and some were 
merely curious. Through itall the girl suffered. 
She keenly felt the unjustness of a remark that 
placed her-before her classmates in the light of 
ridicule for circumstances which she could not 
help. ‘The haunting string of tardy marks van- 
ished with a recollection of the home she had left 
that morning. She had risen at half after six 
o'clock, prepared breakfast for the family, assisted 
her mother, and after breakfast had washed and 
wiped the dishes and straightened up the house, 
Hurry as she might, it was nine o'clock by the 
time the work was finished. She thought also of 
the work at home after school, which was a daily 
routine, She prepared the evening meal. Again 
she washed the dishes while her brother wiped 
them. Other duties kept her busy until late, and 
after they were all done she still had her lessons 





to get. 

A few seats away from Ethel sat Grace Farns- 
worth, who was never tardy and nearly always 
had good lessons. Many times Ethel had looked 
upon her with envious eyes, and rebellious tears 
would crowd their way close to the brink. It 
seemed so natural that Grace should he on time, 
had no invalid 
mother to care for, no younger brother and sister 
It would have 


with lessons prepared. She 


to require her time and attention. 
been a foolish question to ask her if she had to 
get breakfast, or supper, or even wash and dry 
the dishes. In her home a servant did the house- 
hold work, and there was no delay after supper 
before she could take up her lessons, with which 
her mother was capable and ready to assist her. 
Ethel vaguely felt there was something wrong 
with a school system that narrowed its vision to 
the four walls of a schoolroom; that did not take 
into account the home conditions which might 
vitally affect the work within the schoolroom. 
What she vaguely felt, educators in Oregon, where 
Ethel and Grace are pupils, began to see. Asa 
result, there has developed in Oregon a new idea 


~ 


BY WILL T. KIRK 


in educational methods that has made Ethel 
happy and has given Grace a new understanding 
of some things to which she had given but little 
thought before. It has changed Miss Knighton’s 
conception of her duties as a school-teacher. This 
wonder-working idea is a new conception of the 
relationship between the school and the home. 
It is the conviction that a teacher should consider 
her pupils from the standpoint of twenty-four 
hours a day instead of only five and a half. It 
is the belief that to know how to perform the 
duties of a home is as important to a boy or girl 
as the names and mythologies of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, or literature and history, or 
any other study. It is the theory put into prac- 
tice that the public schools should do more to 
prepare the boys and girls for the practical things 
of life, more to make them happy and capable in 
the environment in which they find themselves, 
It is an advance step in raising the importance of 
home duties toa level with school textbooks in 
It is 
a plan for giving boys and girls credit in school 


the eyes of impressionable boys and girls, 


for work performed at home. 

L. R. Alderman, formerly State school super- 
intendent and now superintendent of the Port- 
land city schools, is largely responsible for the 
development of the “home credit plan’? in 
Oregon. Many schools have taken it up and the 
report of the first failure is yet to be received. It 
puts new zest into the pupils and works wonders 
in their home life. 

But just what is this plan called ‘school credits 
for home industrial work?’ It is simply this: 
The teacher first recognizes the importance of 
boys and girls learning to perform the duties that 
ought to devolve upon them in their homes. She 
considers that the boys and girls who assist their 
parents or others with whom they live are usually 
hetter boys and girls. 
trine that the performance of these duties cheer- 
fully and well is as much to be desired as the 
preparation of the lessons in the textbooks. The 
next step is to connect these home duties to the 
school by outlining a list of credits to be given 
the pupils in the school for the industrial work 
performed at home. To allow for time for this 
work, the amount of home study from the text- 
books must be reduced a little. 

One of the first places where the new idea was 
tried with marked success was in a rural school in 
the Willamette Valley, where the plan was worked 
out in the form of a contest, cash prizes being 
offered by the school board to the pupils scoring 


She accepts the new doc- 


the highest. Credits were given for home work 
as follows: 

Building fire in morning, 5 credits; milking 
cows (cach cow), 5 credits; cleaning out barn, 10 
credits; splitting and carrying wood (12 hours’ 
supply), 10 credits; turning cream separator, 10 
credits; cleaning horses (each horse), 10. credits; 
gathering egys, 10 credits; feeding chickens, 5 
credits; feeding pigs, 5 credits; feeding horses, 
5 credits; making butter, 10 credits; blacking 
stove, 5 credits; making and baking bread, 60 
credits; making biscuit, 10 credits; preparing 
breakfast for family, 30 credits; preparing supper 
for family, 30 credits; washing and wiping 
dishes (each meal), 15 credits; sweeping floor 


bition to succeed. 


(each floor), 5 credits; dusting furniture, rugs 
etc., (each room), 5 credits; scrubbing floors 
(each floor), 20 credits; making beds (must be 
made in the evening—each bed), 5 credits; wash. 
ing, starching and ironing own clothes which are 
worn at school (each week), 120 credits; bathing 
(each bath), 30 credits; arriving at school with 
clean hands, face, teeth and nails, and hair 
combed, 10 credits; practicing music lessons for 
$0 minutes, 10 credits; retiring on or before 
9 o’clock P. M., 5 credits; bathing and dressing 
baby, 10 credits; sleeping with window boards 
in bed room (each night), 5 credits. 

This list of duties applies chiefly to a rural 
community, and the city schools using the plan 
prepare lists suitable for their conditions. At 
Ontario, in the eastern part of Oregon, City 
Superintendent EK. B. Conklin devised a home 
credit card which included in the list cheerfulness, 
kindness, order and cxtre of clothes, cleanliness, 
bathing, table manners, politeness, keeping tem- 
per, doing before being told, care of language at 
home, off street, courtesy to parents, kindness to 
animals, care of playthings, home study, an- 
The parents were requested to 
send in each morning an itemized report of the 
home work and conduct of their children. 

It is easy to see why such cooperation between 
the school and the home made Ethel happy. It 
can be readily understood how it opened the eyes 
of Grace to the importance of learning how to 
perform with credit the many home duties that 
probably will devolve upon her in later years 
when she has a home of her own. . 

Getting breakfast, and helping brother and 
sister, and putting the house in order, ceased to be 
drudgery for Ethel, work that had to be performed 
because she could not get away from it. Doing 
these things well had now become part of her 
They were an aid to her advance- 
ment in school. They assumed a new dignity. 
They offset the tardy marks with credit marks. 
She felt the influence of the teacher’s new interest 
It now extended beyond mere school 
hours. ‘The school had linked itself to her home 
life. It was taking recognition of the fact that 
the hours spent outside of the schoolroom are 
often more important in the development of boys 
and girls into capable men and women than the 
hours spent within. 

When the plan was first tried in the schools it 
often met with open curiosity on the part of the 
its success. 


school work. 


in her. 


pupils, and this proved an aid te 
Each boy and gitl was curious to know how much 
of the work about home the other boys and girls 
were doing. And when the school teacher officially 
took notice of this work, there were not many 
boys and girls who cared to stand before the 
school as shirkers. The plan gave the pupils in- 
centive to be industrious. ‘Their activities about 
home naturally aroused the interest of the pat- 
ents, who were asked by the teachers to cooperate. 
At first some of them preferred to do the work 
themselves rather than be bothered, but in nearly 
every case when they found their children anxious 
to help with the work they caught the spirit of 
the new movement. It gave the mothers more 
time for social and other duties, and made homes 
happier. 
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Singing Folk Games for Indoors or Out 


BY NELLA H. COLE, Bishop Rural Training School, North Adams, Mass. 


HE FOLK games and dances of 
§ every racial and national group 
make a strong appeal to chil- 
dren. 
for this. 
mic. 


There are several reasons 
One is, they are rhyth- 
lt is quite as natural for. 
children to jem as it is for them to talk or 
sing. Another reason is that the movements are 


I mi You 





The children sing as they dance, and the game 


may be played either indoors or out, by four, 
eight, twelve, or sixteen children. Partners are 
chosen who should be of nearly the same height. 
They arrange themselves in two double rows 
about six feet apart, each doable row of partners 
facing the opposite set. Of each pair, the inside 
child is calied No, 1 and the outside child No, 2. 

No. 2 stands behind No. 

1 and places his hands 














$ sh . No. 1’s shoulder 
$5—S3-— = --¥- SS eee ee upon No. 1’s shoulders. 
rae —— i= — es o oe == ~< + NF === we As they sing ‘‘I see 





I see i, I see vit Tra la la la la Rg I see od I see vam, you”” No. 2 peeks over 

4 os ae oe ie to = 
i =f, 9-9 F Ss es a ‘ight at No. 2 opposite. 
7 S- 5 S2a55- eo Nee 4 pposite. 





Tra la la la la; 





Yoennmeant I see you, And youtakeme and I take you; 


On singing “I see—, 
in the second phrase, 











You see me and el 


the larger 


meaning. 


vigorous; they bring into action 

muscles, ‘The movements also have 
We learn that the peasants enjoyed these dances 
when they gathered on market or festival days 
because they expressed the skill and grace of 














Two Positions in “I See You” 


movement incident to daily occupations. So they 
mean something to the child,’and he easily enters 
into the spirit of the game or dance. 

Of these games and dances which have been 
collected and printed during the last few years, 
many are easily learned and taught. Some are, 
no doubt, already familiar to teachers; for who 
hasn’t played ‘*London Bridge,” ‘The Farmer 
in the DelJ’? and ‘*Drop the Handkerchief ?”’ 
But there are some that are less familiar, that 
have more of the rhythmic element, yet are quite 
as much fun. 

For instance there is a Swedish game called ‘*I 
See You,”’ the words and music of which are 
given on this page. 


ee 
semen P= 2255 
vu 


see you, And you take me and I 


_—-h—-N- == aS No. 2, with a quick, light 
ot oe or movement, peeks over 
; No. 1’s left shoulder. 
take you. Nee ‘ 
This movement is. re- 


peated at every syllable of the next phrase, first 
to right, then to left, in quick staccato, ‘The 
whole movement is repeated at repetition of 
words. 

Then all the children clap hands once sharply, 
and No. 2 springs out to the right from behind 
No. 1, then forward and grasps both hands of 
No. 2 from opposite side. Now they swing each 
other to the right with a quick sliding step, giv- 
ing two slides with the right foot to each measure 
At repetition 
of words the swing is reversed, last 
phrase they step back from each other with a bow 


while they sing the next two lines. 
and at the 


and stand in front of No. 1 who now takes active 
part as the song is repeated. In the first part of 
the game the movements should) be quick and 
lird-like, while the swinging should be vigorously 
done with arms straight and heads thrown back. 
Repeat ad libitum. 

Another Swedish game which children enjoy 
thoroughly is called ** Carrousel,’ or**’The Merry- 
go-round,”’ ‘The music is found in ** Folk Dances 
and Singing Games,”’ by Elizabeth Burchenal, 
published by G. Schirmer, New York. ‘The words 
are as follows: 


Pretty maiden, sweet and gay, 

Carrousel is running, 

It will run till evening ; 

Little ones a nickel, 

Big ones a dime. 

Hurry up and get a mate 

Or you’ll surely be too late | 
Chorus (faster) — 

Ha, ha, ha, 

Happy are we! 

Anderson and Henderson 


And Peterson with me, (Repeat.) 


This game may also 
be played either indoors 


them and place their hands on their partners’ 
shoulders. 

During the first part of the song all the chil- 
dren move to the right with a sliding step, i 
on count 1 a long slide is made with right foot, 
on count 2 left foot is breught beside right. <A 
repeat is made on 3 and 4, 
slightly accelerated on singing ‘Hurry up and 
get a mate,” etc., and when singing the chorus 
the movement is doubled in time, making four 
slides to each measure, which produces a sideways 
gallop. 
as the chorus is repeated. 
if children are taught to stop with a stamp at the 
end of the first singing of the chorus and a little 
pause made before going to the left. At the end 
of the song outside partners move on to left and 
the game is repeated until they reach original 
All tendency to roughness is 
from the 


This movement is 


The movement is reversed, going to left 
Confusion is avoided 


position again. 
eliminated if offenders are 
game. 

There is a little German game called ‘ Hansel 
and Gretel”? which is full of daintiness and grace, 
yet liked by little children. ‘The words and 
music are given here. 

This may be played either indoors or out and 
Partners are 


removed 


by any even number of children. 
chosen and two straight rows formed about six 








First Position in “Carrousel” 


feet apart, partners facing each other, ‘The two 
children at the head start the game or dance and 
all the children sing. At the first phrase these 
two children bow gracefully to each other, As 
**Both your hands now give to me’’ is sung they 
Point your toe’’ they 
raise the foot a little and place it so that the toe 
points out and they are partially facing down the 
space between the rows of children, On singing 
**Away we go,”’ etc., they dance with the sliding 
step, already described, down between the rows of 
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clasp both hands, and at * 


(Continued on page 66) 


Hansel and Gretel 


Adopted HUMPERDINCE 








or out. It requires an p x 
even number of children. E 

Partners are chosen and 
a double circle formed, 
all children facing the 
center. Shorter children 
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form the inside circle and 
join hands. The taller 
children in outside circle ras 
are partners of the short- 
front of 





er children in 


A-way we go Up and down va mer-ry row. 


Sere pres bot Pe epeeek 


wile your,hands, go eeeciasitihia Point your toe, Away we go Up ad down the merry row. 


With your feet, go tap, tap, tap; 
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_ Aids in the Teaching of Geography 


NCLUDED in a comprehensive 
study of geography, are sup 
plementary authentic and typical 
illustrations, and maps of 
various kinds which pupils have 
reproduced. In studying the 

geography of a continent, it is well to begin with 

Good re- 





its location, its form, its surface, ete. 
lief maps will help to teach the relative height 
of plateaus and mountains, and will give a 
knowledge of the general climatic conditions of 


BY MARY B. GRUBB 
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Tailpiece of Conventionalized Moths Used in Geog- 
raphy Booklet 

Place the board in horizontal position until 

perfectly dry. For exhibition, the maps may be 

placed on the ledge of the 











NILE AND PYRAMIDS 





Stu ute Aecqanwer Do rede ae {—, radgae, 


blackboard, or hung by 
screw eyes that have been 
previously inserted in the 
top edge of the board. 

For class reference draw 
a large outline map of the 
continent on heavy card- 
board or oak tag. Have 
the pupils of the class col- 
lect pictures of animals 
and mount them on_ the 
space representing the coun- 
tries where they are found. 
Make a similar plant map. 
Hang these maps on the 
wall while studying the 
geography of this region. 

Another device for fixing 
geographical facts in an 
interesting manner is to 
collect and mount postcards 
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or cities, 
Language papers may be 
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prepared on the chief in- 
dustries or customs, etc., of 
the people. 

The geography paper 
here shown is an excellent 
example of the good space 
relations of picture and 
text. The writing through- 


rete s 








A Page from a Geography Language Booklet—Reduced One-Half 


the various countries, and suggest the regions 
where mineral deposits are likely to be located. 

After studying the large relief map and the 
pictures of relief maps in the geography, each 
pupil should make one. Select a smooth board, 
somewhat larger than the map desired. (‘The 
boards used in these illustrations are nine by 
eleven inches and three-eighths of an inch thick. ) 
Stain the entire upper surface blue to represent 
the water. Use dye or water colors for this flat 
wash. When it is dry, trace the outline of the 
continent from a drawing previously made on 
thin paper. 

Fill in the outline with a mixture made of two 
parts of common table salt and one part of flour 
mixed with water. Prepare only a small portion 
of the paste at one time; mix it ina saucer, using 
a large tablespoon for measuring the ingredients. 
Add only water enough to hold the flour and salt 
in a firm, thick paste. Use the mixture to fill in 
the outline, then prepare more paste; continue 
until the map is completed. 


out the entire book is 
equally as good. 

When the class was studying China a good 
language paper on ‘*Silk”’ was prepared by a pu- 





Relief Map Modeled by Fifth Grade Pupil 


pil. There were excellent drawings copied from 
a nature history and a commercial geography, 
They represented the eggs, the caterpillar or 
worm, the cocoon and the moth of the silkworm, 
Reference was given to books containing illustra. 
tions that showed the various stages of the making 
of the silk cloth. Three of the moths somewhat 
conventionalized were used as a tail-piece for the 
paper. 

The pupils of a sixth grade class in one of the 
Indianapolis schools were especially interested in 





Maps Modeled by Fifth Grade Pupils 


the geography of Europe. In fact, their work 
covered a great deal of the history, art and liter- 
ature of the European countries, After studying 
the types of people especially characteristic of 
each country, various pupils were selected to rep- 
resent them by appearing in appropriate costumes. 


What Can Be Done in Nature Study 
By Jasper T. Palmer 
A VERY good way to gain and hold interest 





in nature study is to assign search questions. 


Children should be given a week to make their 
investigations and study. A teacher should 
adapt the questions to her particular grade and 
conditions, I strongly urge this sort of work. 
If nothing more than this is done in nature study, 
I feel that good progress is being made. 

Following are some illustrations of the sort of 
questions I would suggest: 

What is the first tree to unfold its leaves in the 
spring ? 

What is the first tree to put forth its blossoms in 
the spring ? 

What is the first bird to come to us from the 
south ? 

We are told that all animals have some means 
of defence; how does the cow defend herself ? the 
woodchuck ? the robin? (etc. ) 

When does the skunk awaken from his six 
weeks’ nap and come into society again? 

The answers should be from observation, but 
questions will often call for a search in textbooks, 
or a questioning of people who know about such 
things. 
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Better Spellers How Can We Make Them? 


BY MARGUERITE STOCKMAN DICKSON 


The subject of spelling ts recetving very great attention these days from educators who are perturbed at the small percentage of good spellers the 


schools are turning out, 


within the province of most teachers to try, tf they will, as, for instance, the spelling of allied words. 
terested tn this article and find much that will help them. 


(THEY SAY” that our school children cannot 

spell, They have been saying so for some 
years, until we are, perhaps, somewhat wearied by 
the constant recurrence of the accusation. We 
hear a good deal about our fathers and our grand- 
fathers—they could spell, it seems. Sometimes 
the failure of the present generation is attributed 
to“fads and frills’? which crowd spelling out, 
sometimes to mistaken methods, or to other causes 
more or less remote. ‘The fact however seems to 
remain—they can’t spell. 

Now, my idea of a good speller does not con- 
cern itself with record breaking or championships 
or anything of that sort. It has to do with the 
most commonplace of times and places. “*Can 
this boy spell??? means simply this: can he write 
correctly the words he needs in his school work or 
his business activily’ can he write ordinary let- 
ters for himself or his employer? can he report a 
lecture, or write “locals”? for his home paper in 
readable English ? 

That he can spell adjudicate, or chicanery, ev- 
coriate or periphery counts little with me unless 
he can do the things I have mentioned above, 

An opportunity came to me, a short time ago, 
to test a class of first year high school pupils in 
this ordinary, everyday spelling. IT asked them 
towrite from dictation, without study, the fol 
lowing letter : 

Boston, Mass., November 26, 1915. 
My peak Me, Smiru: 

Upon receipt of your letter, [ completed the 
plans for your house. I believe the house will 
present an excellent appearance. I like your idea 
of using granite for the foundation and concrete 
for the walls. Will you please let me know what 
you decide about the ceilings, and whether you 
desire the mahogany staircase as we planned ? 

Yours very truly, 
Winwiam Wurre. 

The class, | may say, was in a town where 
much is claimed for the school system in general, 
and for the drill in’ English and arithnietic in 
paticular, ‘The pupils in the class were drawn 
from the various grammar schools of the town, 
The results of the test 
follow: 

There was no perfect paper among the sixty- 
three submitted, Nearly 600 errors were marked, 
most of which were mistakes in spelling or failure 
to keep the dictated words in mind long enough 
to get them on paper as they were given. (And 
it is only fair to say that the dictation was given 
very slowly and distinctly, that no injustice 
should be done through haste.) Mahogany was 
misspelled 43 times; receipl, 22; planned, 20; ap- 
pearance, 17; eacellent and concrete, each 15; 
granite and decide, each 13; and aside from 
these it seemed as though scarcely a word of more 
than three letters escaped maltreatment at the 
hands of someone. Apon and uppon, weather, 
disire, useing, idear, all kept close company with 
mohoginy and concreek, with apperience, and be- 
leave, and celeing’s. 

So much for my test. We may take it as fairly 


typical of results we might obtain in many schools. 
I have found such results many times before. We 
must admit that it is poor spelling. And since 
these children have succeeded in getting into high 
school, we may assume, I think, that spelling is 
no longer a formal part of their course of study. 
Most high schools, unless reduced to action by 
the desperate condition of things, feel that they 
have no time to do what they rightly consider 
grammar school work, We may also assume that 
many of the schoolmates of these children did 
not go to high school, and so have lost all chance 
to learn to spell. 

For at least ten years, I have been considering 
this spelling problem rather seriously, and [have 
been impressed more than once by the: wasteful- 
ness employed in most of the spelling teaching I 
see, IT wonder what we should think of an arith- 
metic plan which presented merely several thou- 
sands of miscellaneous problems, with no group- 
ing, very little grading, and no attempt to make 
today’s teaching help in tomorrow’s work, ‘There 
are no arithmetic plans like that—it would be, on 
the contrary, arithmetic without a plan. And yet 
there are many spelling books which seem to be 
arranged on some such plan. Every lesson is 
made up of five or ten individual facts to be 
And tomorrow there will be five or ten 
more, The lessons lack any sort of coherence, 
and, worse than that, no fact learned helps much 
of any in acquiring any other fact. The work is 
assumed to be necessarily made up of individual 
efforts of memory, and is treated as such, I have 
heard people bewailing this sad fact—that chil- 
dren who speak English labor under this very 
great disadvantage, that there are no principles 
underlying our spelling, and that therefore chil- 
dren must learn every word by itself by sheer 
effort of memory. Of course, the statement has a 
slight element of truth, yet [am inelined to ques- 
tion whether we avail ourselves sufficiently of 
what principles and amulogies there are, —whether 
we do not many times ask children to learn’ by 
‘sheer effort of memory”? what they could learn 
more easily some other way. In fact, I strongly 
suspect that the ‘‘naturally good spellers’’ are 
most of them the children who early learn to find 
analogies and discover principles for themselves. 

The spelling problem confronting — teachers 
seems to me to be naturally divided into the fol- 


learned, 


lowing three parts: 

1. What words shall we teach? 

2, How shall we group these words ? 

3. How shall we teach children to spell them? 

The selection of words to make up a. spelling 
list is an uncommonly hard task, so hard, in fact, 
that one often wonders how the principles of 
proper selection can be applied to so large a 
problem. It is manifestly impossible to say in 
the case of many words, **The child will’’ or he 
**will not need this word.’’ We do not know, 
and he does not know yet, just what words he will 
need. Neither in many cases can we say, **This 
word will be needed more or earlier than that 


Lhe following article by Alrs. Dickson ts constructive as well as critical, tnasmuch as she presents some remedtes 


Ie feel sure that our readers will be tn- 


An unusually clear summing-up of the situation, we consider tt.—THE EDITORS. 


Many spelling lists have a sort of hap- 
hazard air about them, In fact, unless the 
maker takes us into his confidence sufficiently to 
tell us the basis upon which he worked, most of 
them have that appearance. As you know, spell- 
ing books quite went out of fashion some years 
ago, and teachers were asked to make their own 
lists. "That apparently did not work well, and 
we have now a constantly swelling stream of new 


word, ”’ 


spelling books, whose makers have doubtless ex- 
ercised their best judgment in making their Lists. 
Scarcely one of these, however, fails to give the 
feeling that certain words just happened to get 
in, It might just as easily have been some other 
word, which isn't there. 

It is exceedingly difficult to apply any test to 
these lists which will make it possible for us to 
say of one that it is a good list or a bad one. 
There are, however, a few things we may look 
for. If the list contain unusual or very difficult 
words, beyond the understanding or probable use 
of “ordinary people,’ we may condemn it for 
grammar school purposes. We imust teach the 
words we feel sure the child will understand and 
use, and we may—in fact, we should—teach words 
which we can teach him to understand and induce 
And outside of these two classes we 
should not go. If, on the other hand, many of 
the words in the list are so easy that the child will 
presently spell them without study, the list con- 
The list which will 


him to use. 


duces toward wastefulness. 
prove of most value to us will contain certain 
features, 

1. It must concentrate in primary grades upon 
the smal! but exceedingly troublesome words. 
Cat and man and /ow present practically no diffi- 
culty to the child, but ave and you, any and put 
are representative of a class of little words which 
give constant trouble to both teachers and pupils. 
Most teachers agree that the greatest stumbling 
block in the way of properly written language 
and composition and dictation lessons are these 
little words, As we go on, there are still little 
words—shall, their, upon, who, from, and many, 
many others that are more necessary and more 
difficult than one would guess. Our spelling list 
must be on the lookout for this class of words. 

2. It will take advantage of the fact that cer- 
tain words, once learned, open the way to the 
spelling of many allied words, ‘The word doubt, 
for instance, gives one command of doubt/ul, 
doubtfully, doubtless, undoubted, undoubtedly, and 
several other less common words. None of these 
presents the slightest difficulty when doubt is once 
learned, 

3. It will distinguish and recognize the differ- 
ence between long words and hard words, — It will 
give occasional lists of long easy words, to get rid 
of the child’s natural fear of the long word. Mis- 
understanding is anything but a hard word, if 
approached properly. Stand, understand, under- 
standing, misunderstand, misunderstanding, robs 
it of all its terrors, 

4. It will work for the development of (ec 
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child’s vocabulary, by including the words which 
we wish the child to make a part of his working 
list. As an instance of this, the words swift and 
rapid are seldom employed by the younger chil- 
dren. ‘They make ‘quick”’ answer all purposes 
for expressing speed. Proper and frequent use 
of swift and rapid in sentences in connection with 
the spelling work will be more than likely to 
bring about their use by the child. 

Quite as important as the content of the spell- 
ing list 1s the matter of grouping, Here again 
there are no hard and fast lines to be observed. 
Close grading of words is almost an impossibility. 
I may pick out one hundred or even two hundred 
words suitable for second year pupils, but I shall 
be forced to leave for the next year several hun- 
dred more, equally suitable. The only tests we 
can apply are those of common use and difficulty. 
I notice beau in a fourth grade list. I do not 
believe the fourth grade child needs it or will use 
it. I find also in a second grade list. Also is a 
good word, and a necessary one, but not so well 
suited to second grade as many others we might 
select. Grading for years is really less important 
than grouping for lessons. And here is where I 
find myself most frequently wondering **Why ?”’ 
The simplest way, taken by some, is the alpha 
betical arrangement. but 1 can find nothing to 
commend it. However, it is no worse than other 
groupings | find, without even the succession of 
letters in the alphabet to account for them. Why 
should the following be grouped for a day’s work ¢ 
fumous thimble nation bundle _ public 

Or this: 
tunnelling crutches 

I am convinced that it is really easier to learn 
a group of words which have some common 
element, It may be merely temporary association 
in thought (as autumn, again, school, begin, 
morning); or a common sound element (as candle, 
handle, bundle, marble, stumble, thimble); or 
perhaps the similarity of a common root (as kin- 
dred, kinsman, kinship, kindly, kindness, un- 
kind). 

Some of our modern spelling books have their 
words arranged according to some one of these 
plans. And they seem to me improvements upou 
the old hit-or-miss arrangement. But there is nu 
real reason why all the lessons in a spelling book 
should be grouped according to any one plan, and 
the most successful book will recognize this fact. 

‘his matter of grouping is, to my mind, of great 
importance, as a timesaver, as a stimulus to in- 
terest, and, especially, as a check which the 
teacher may apply to her work. _ It is difficult to 
‘keep track”’ of what has been done in spe!ling 
work at best, and unless we employ some definite 
plan it is nearly impossible. 

Our third question still awaits our consider- 
ation, and it is by far the most important: how 
shall we teach these words? In the preface of a 
certain recently published spelling book we read, 
“This book has been prepared in the belief that 
the day for hearing spelling classes is past, and 
that the day for teaching spelling has arrived.” 
I wish that were true. I believe that it is “going 
to be’ true, but as yet I find only a farsighted 
few who teach spelling. I hear and read and see 
in action countless plans and devices for making 
children learn their syelling lessons, which succeed 
more or less according to their degree of ingenuity 
and the force of the teacher behind them. But I 
see few people teaching spelling. Of course chil- 
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dren can, and do, learn a good deal by themselves, 
but they are entitled to direction by the teacher 
and to all the help she can give them in reducing 
the difficulty of this difficult task. 

First of all, it is the teacher’s duty to be sure 
that the pronunciation and meaning of every 
word to be spelled are understood. In a third 
grade recently the teacher called my attention to 
the fact that she took especial care in this direc- 
tion. ‘*We pronounce and spell each word,”’ she 
said, ‘‘and then some child gives a sentence con- 
taining it. Sometimes I call on two or three, 
Then when we have gone over the whole list, the 
children write the words and write sentences con- 
taining them.” 

I watched this proceeding carefully, and dur- 
ing the writing of words and sentences had the 
teacher’s permission to walk about and examine 
papers. The class was a small one, the brighter 
division of a third grade. One word in the les- 
son was starve. The sentences I found on the 
papers were these: 

Do not lit the cat stave. 

I am starveing. 
Cat goes starve. 
I have starve. 
He is starve. 

'l'o begin with, the teacher had not, as she sup- 
posed, discovered whether the children knew what 
starve meant. There had been no question as to 
its meaning. ‘lhe teacher had merely called for 
volunteers to give a sentence containing the word, 
which the children had obligingly done. ‘Two 
children had given sentences, ** Do not starve me,”’ 
and ‘*He is starved.”? ‘Then the next word had 
been taken up. ‘There were undoubtedly children 
in the class who had little, if any, idea of the 
meaning of the word. And more than that, the 
intricacies of starve and starved and starving 
were too much for even those who did have any 
idea, so that scarcely a sentence showed the word 
correctly used. Nor was this word an exception, 
though it was perhaps less familiar to the chil- 
dren than some of the others. I could not help 
feeling that such superficial work was not worth 
the time spent on it. No teacher has a right to 
ask children to misuse words simply because they 
have not been taught meanings and correct usage. 
Nor has she any right to expect correct spelling 
of words children habitually mispronounce. 
‘Artic’? in pronunciation will surely be ‘‘ Artic’’ 
when written, as will also ‘*Febuary’’ and 
**perraps.”’ 

In many schools spelling lessons are assigned 
with no direction other than ‘*Study.”’ In other 
schools children are asked to write the words a 
given number of times. Sometimes they are told, 
**Look at each word until you have a perfect pic- 
ture of it in your mind—then write it.’’ The 
trouble with all these methods is that they throw 
too much responsibility on the child. I know 
classes where some children habitually write the 
words fewer times than they are asked to do. I 
know others where children write some words five 
or ten times incorrectly because they are unsuper- 
vised. In fact, I know of no advantage in leav- 


‘ing spelling preparation to the children alone 


(that is, until they have reached the very last 
years of their school life), and I know of some 
good reasons for making it a class exercise super- 
vised closely by the teacher. 

Wherever conditions permit, excellent results 
are obtained by using the blackboards for prepar- 
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atory spelling work done by pupils. I wonder 
sometimes that teachers avail themselves so little 
of the ample blackboard space in most modern 
schoolrooms. In many cases teachers are afraid 
of the noise or the dirt of a whole class at the 
board, or, many times, board space is reserved for 
much permanent material—outlines, maps, word 
lists, ete. My own opinion is that to have a 
whole class, or half of it, or even one row each 
day, at the board is worth sacrificing something 
for. Errors are discovered and corrected jm- 
mnediately. No one can shirk, The class keeps 
time, beginning and finishing together. 

The confusion of a large class at the boards 
may be very much lessened by requiring concerted 
action, and enforcing strict discipline during the 
lesson. If every pupil is required to stand close 
to the board, but facing front until a word is 
given the class to write, and to resume this posi- 
tion immediately upon finishing the writing of 
the word, if no erasing is allowed except by 
order, and if the work is carried along rapidly, 
so that no time for inattention is allowed, there 
need be no confusion whatever. It is helpful 
also to have a place at the board assigned to each 
pupil, so that no time is lost in finding places, 
In regard to the dust, even dustless crayon is not 
entirely dustless, and I have found it well to 
place my spelling preparatory period just before 
recess or before dismissal, so that the room may 
be thoroughly aired immediately upon the close 
of the lesson. In rooms where board work is 
really an impossibility, work on paper must take 
its place, but it requires even greater watchfulness 
on the part of the teacher that errors are not 
allowed to pass unobserved. Let us for a moment 
observe a fragment of one of these supervised 
study periods. ‘The class finds the word required 
in the lesson. Pronunciation and meaning dis- 
posed of, the teacher proceeds: 

Write quire (teacher spells), Write inquire; 
acquire; require; inquiring’ (review rule pre- 
viously learned for dropping silent e); acquiring; 
requiring ; inquired (is the silent ¢ dropped ?); 
acquired ; required; acquirement (why not drop 
the silent e?). 

Just here we may pause to answer your ques- 
tion as to why we should spend time and strength 
on inquire and acquire when our lesson calls only 
for require. The reasons are two: first, we can 
learn all these words now at least cost of time 
and trouble; and, second, we are keeping our 
children thinking,—thinking about the relation 
of words to each other, and about prefixes and 
suffixes, about sounds and the representation of 
these sounds by letters—thinking, and not merely 
droning through the copying of required five or 
ten times. 

The key to this work is really the key to the 
whole situation, as I see it. When we can suc- 
ceed in getting chiidren to think about words (and 


that means when we have thought about those , 


same words ourselves, and so know in what direc- 
tion to start their thoughts) we have the battle 
half won. Instead of thinking, there is often 
merely a vain attempt to remember, without 8 
clue to help settle the question. ‘‘Is it an ¢ or an 
4?” I can’t remember, and that is necessarily the 
end of it. I believe that we can and should 
train, not memory alone nor even memory if 


greater part, but, first judgment, and then 


memory. When we have done that we shall have 
taught children to spell. 
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Picture Study—“Queen Louise of Prussia” 









a F THE many rulers of Ger- 
* aN many’s many provinces, none 
Uh WA have received more lasting and 

honored recognition than the 

much beloved and _ beautiful 

Queen Louise, of Prussia. Born 

at Hanover, March 10, 1776, she was married at 

the age of seventeen, to the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, who afterward became Frederick 

William the Third. She was the mother of 

Frederick William the Fourth and William the 

First, afterward Emperor of Germany. 

‘After her husband’s accession to the throne, 
she became exceedingly popular. A great beauty, 
possessed of unusual charms and a rare dignity, 
she combined with grace of manner much gentle- 
ness of character and active benevolence. In- 
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palace of Charlottenburg, and the king ordered a 
magnificent mausoleum of the purest white marble 
to be erected. This splendid piece of sculpture 
won for the sculptor Rauch his fame and fortune. 

Every year, on the anniversary of her death, 
members of the imperial family lay a floral 
tribute on her grave. 

When the king died he was laid to rest beside 
the queen. Often he had declared she was his 
inspiration in death as well as in life. He was a 
most devoted lover and always wore her miniature 
round his neck. His heart, enclosed in a hand- 
some casket, was buried at her feet. 

Of the many pretty islands in Thiergarten 
Park, the most beautiful is called Louisen-Insel, 
in honor of the charming and fascinating Louise. 


the court and became the prevailing mode of the 
day. 

Among the many portraits of the queen, that 
one best known to art lovers, and by the world in 
general, is the celebrated one where Louise, clad 
in a flowing gown of white, is descending a flight 
of stairs. The face is of a different type from 
that of the earlier portraits, and is in reality, a 
posthumous painting. It is by that eminent 
artist, Gustav Richter, and was executed in 1879: 
the Queen’s death occurred in 1810. The fact 
that she did not sit for this picture is but little 
known. 

A romantic story is connected with this paint- 
ing. ‘The son of Louise, Emperor William the 
First, was once at Wiesbaden, and, like all 

visitors, went to drink the healing waters of 





domitable, reso] ute and patriotic, Queen Louise 
played a role in the drama of European poli- 
tics equal to that of Maria Theresa, or her ill- 
starred daughter, Marie Antoinette, She 
possessed the unusual and the admirable char- 
acteristics of both. 

Standing in the Garrison Church, in Berlin, 
November 4, 1805, Queen Louise, Frederick 
William the Third and Alexander, the Czar 
of Russia, clasped hands above the tomb of 
Frederick the Great and solemnly pledged 
themselves to a coalition against the great 
Napoleon. 

In that great national calamity which fol- 
lowed the battle of Jena, October 14, 1806, 
when Prussia paid so great a penalty for that 
coalition, this heroic woman sacrificed her 
home and all her jewels save her favorite gems, 
astring of pearls,—and with these she never 
parted,—to meet the exigencies of that cruel 
war, Her popularity increased in consequence 
of her noble conduct at this time, and ‘she 
especially enceared herself to her people by 
her heroic bearing when compelled to endure 
insult at the hands of Napoleon. 

“When the French invaded Berlin, Queen 
Louise and her little family were forced to 
flee. Ten miles from the enemy, the old ve- 





hicle in which they had taken refuge broke 





“Queen Louise of Prussia” 


This famous picture was painted by Gustav Richter 
in 1879. It hangs in the Cologne Museum. 


the springs. On one of his many visits he en- 
countered an exquisitely lovely and fascinating 
young girl and was amazed at the striking re- 
semblance to his mother. This young woman 
was the Fraulein von Seidler. 

The gallant king requested an introduction, 
and in the couyse of conversation remarked 
upon the unusual resemblance. ‘The girl, 
blushing, replied that she had frequently been 
told of it before. Later the king asked her to 
sit for an idealized portrait of Queen Louise. 

The fair model was pictured with the historic 
scarf enswathing her neck and head and wore 
a gown of the Napoleonic period. It was pro- 
nounced the most famous portrait ever painted, 
and the king on beholding the canvas ex- 
claimed, ** How exquisitely lovely,’’ and in a 
tone of disappointment added, ** But it is not 
like my mother.”’ 

Gustav Richter, the artist, was born in Ber- 
lin, in 1823. “‘Christ Raising Jairus’s 
Daughter,”’ now in the National gallery, Ber- 
lin, and **The Building of the Pyramids,”’ a 
colossal oil painting now at Munich, won him 
fame. 

But this artist realized that his pictures, 
famous though they were, lacked pathos, and, 
recognizing the limitations of his talent, he 





decided to contine himself thereafter to the de- 





down, Sitting by the roadside awaiting the 
possibility of another conveyance, this courageous 
and resourceful woman sang happy songs and told 
cheerful stories to her hungry, crying children. 
She sent little William, then a lad of ten, to 
gather the blue corn-flowers growing so luxuri- 
antly in the surrounding wheat fields, and with 
trembling fingers lovingly twined the pretty blos- 
soms into graceful wreaths. 

The Emperor never forgot that incident, and 
the blue corn-flowers of the wheat fields were 
always those which he most dearly loved. They 
became the favorite flower of his realm, and from 
the royal conservatory at Potsdam, a huge vase 
in his study was always filled. He protested that 
without the inspiration of their beauty and the 
memories they awakened he could not fulfill his 
duties in a manner befitting his mother’s son. 

The death of Queen Louise occurred while on 
a visit to her father, in Strelitz. She was buried 
in a favorite spot, in one of the most retired por- 


tions of the Thiergarten Park, which adjoins the _ so much admired that the fashion was adopted by 


On this island, and in close proximity to the 
figure of her husband, stands her lifelike statue, 

In her memory, King Frederick William the 
Third, in 1814, founded the Order of Louise. 
Its membership was limited to one hundred 
Prussian subjects, and degrees were conferred 
only for distinguished patriotism and humanity. 
In 1850, it was revived as a distinction for 
women who had rendered notable service in the 
care of the wounded in 1848 and 1849. So 
universally admired, so charmingly graceful was 
Queen Louise that many and famous were her 
portraits. She loved to lay aside the affairs of 
the State and was rarely painted with the insignia 
of royalty, 

The swelling in her throat amounted to a dis- 
figurement. In order to conceal this defect, a 
brilliant artist conceived the happy idea of wind- 
ing a length of gauze about the neck and head. 
This arrangement of the diaphanous drapery was 


’ piction of single figures and to portraiture, in 
which he was eminently successful. 

From the last decade of his life date his matur- 
est works, in which he combined characterization 
with purely pictorial qualities. At the height of 
his genius, 1879, he produced the well-known 
ideal portrait of *‘Queen Louise,’ now in the 
Cologne Museum. He died in 1884. 


Questions to aid in the study of ‘Queen Louise.”’ 
1. What is the name of this picture? 
2, Who was Queen Louise ? 
3. What is meant by ‘*king’’ and ‘*queen?”’ 
4. Who was Queen Louise’s husband ? 
5. Did Queen Louise help her husband rule? 
6. Why do you think so? 
7. Is this a picture of the queen? 
8. Of whom is this a picture? 
9. Tell the story of this painting. 

10. When was this picture painted ? 

11. How many children had Queen Louise? 


12. What were their names? 
(Continued on page 64) 
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The Schools of the N. E. A. City 


A Description of the Vital Features That go to Make Up the I:xcellence of the St. Paul Schools 


T WAS wy privilege to visit the 
St. Paul schools several times, 
after which I came to the con- 
clusion that the St. Paul people 
regard the Public Schools as the 





retaining wall of America, and 
deem no effort or expense too great that strength- 
ens this wall. 
been established only a little over fifty years, 
there are four high schools, a normal school, a 


Although the school system has 





Bank Day at School 


farm school, a vocational school, snd. fifly-two 
well-equipped grade schools. The farm school 
is for boys who find it hard to get along in other 
schools. 

Boys in the higher grades who have viven sat 
isfaction in regular class work and who have 
special aptitude for mechanical pursuits are ad 
mitted to the vocational school. ‘T'wo hours a 
day are given to academic work and three hours 
to manual training. 

Certain school buildings are used during the 
winter months for evening schools. ‘They are 
attended by foreigners or any persons wishing to 
improve. In one of these schools there is i 
foreign clergyman who is as proud of receiving 
one hundred per cent in spelling as are the little 
children in the day schools. 

Vacation schools have been a feature of the 
system for several years, the work of the lower 
grades being largely out-door work, —In_ the 
higher grades an opportunity is given to do 
scholastic work. 

A class for deaf children is maintained in the 
St. Paul public schools. A little boy of nine 
years of age demonstrated the success of the in- 
He was born deaf and uniil two and 
Through the 


stitution, 
one-half years ago had not spoken. 
lip system he has learned to speak distinctly, and 
a little girl has learned to speak in five months. 

A class for stammerers and several ungraded 
rooms are part of the St, Paul School system. 

The variety of the schools in St. Paul demon- 
strates that they intend to take care of “‘all the 
children of all the people.”’ 

The grounds of many of the schools are nicely 
decorated, the decorations showing individuality, 
owing to the fact that they are secured in differ- 
ent ways. In some cases the Mothers’ clubs have 
helped; in others, the School Garden Assuciation 
or other organizations. 

The principals and teachers take advantage of 
Arbor Day and encourage the children to plant 


BY AN OBSERVER 


trees and shrubs at school and at home. At a 
school in ore of the best residential districts the 
decorations and improvements were all the work 
of the children. 
the edge of the school grounds, and on one side 


They planted a hedge all along 


they built a retaining wall, the workimanship of 
which is equal to that of a mason. 

In connection with the schools are the Public 
Playgrounds. ‘They are in charge of two direct- 
ors, Aman and a woman. There is apparatus 
for children of all ages. Mach ground has a 
shelter-house for storing apparatus and for use in 
slormy weather, In winter, skating rinks are 
maintained with a oman in attendance at each 
rink, ‘Phe playgrounds are open certain evenings 
of each week for the benetit of adults. 

The school gardens are under the supervision 


of a trained gardener and several assistants, “Vhe 


young gardeners are taken from the fourth grade, 
this work serving as their manual training work. 








Outdoor Geography 


The children are encouraged to have home gar- 
dens. ‘These also are under the supervision of 
Prizes are offered to the ones that 
The little workers are 


the gardeners, 
have the best gardens. 





Dramatizing “Cinderella” 


busy all summer striving for the approval of the 
inspectors and trying to see which one will have 
the best flowers and vegetables for the garden ex- 
hibit, which is held at each school in the autumn, 
On entering the buildings one is impressed 
with the thought that the schools of today are 
more like homes than the schools of yesterday. 
The halls and classrooms are attractively deco- 
rated and many beautiful pictures adorn the walls. 
Statuary also lends its beauty to the decoration. 
The manual training is not the kind that meets 
with the criticism that ‘Sit is a waste of time.”’ 
The boys make practical objects, chairs, book- 
cases, couches, hat-racks and many other useful 


articles. On one of my visits I was very much 
impressed on seeing ina rest room furniture made 
by manual training boys, There were several 
chairs, a large couch, a bookcase, a library table, 
a dictionary stand and a screen. The screen was 
filled with burlap which the girls had stencilled, 
At the windows were curtains also stencilled by 
the girls. The rug on the floor was made by 
sewing together small rugs woven on looms by the 
second grade children. 

While the boys are at manual training, the 
virls are learning how to be good housekeepers, 

They have a practical course in sewing, — ‘They 
make many articles in the construction of which 
they learn to hem, to make buttonholes and many 
other stitches. — Before they take up cooking they 
make a cap and apron to wear in the cooking 


class, Cooking is taken in the seventh and eighth 
grades, At the end of each semester, instead of 


an examination in the eighth grade, the girls are 
required to serve a three-course luncheon — at 
twenty cents a plate. 

At the luncheon that T attended, the girls had 
the following menu: Bouillon and wafers, veal 
croquettes, stuffed baked potatoes, creamed peas 
in croustades, muflins, jelly, pear pickles, tapioca 
with whipped cream, chocolate cookies and coffee. 
The girls made the jelly and pear pickles early in 
the fall. 


nations, One of the girls acted as hostess, receiv. 


The table was decorated with red car- 


ing the guests as they arrived, and two girls acted 
as Waitresses, The guests were the supervisor of 
domestic science, the mothers of the girls and the 
principal of the school. 

St. Paul is fortunate in having for the super- 
visor of music Miss Elsie M. Shawe, well known 
to members of the National Etecation Associa- 
tion, and at one time president c? che music sec- 
tion of that body. 
her visits and found that she is as e‘icient in the 


1 accompanied ner on one of 


practice of teaching as she is versed in the theory. 
I was pleased with a class of second grade chil- 
dren, tots of about eight years. ‘They sat erect 
with little music books in their left hands, and as 
they sang their songs at sight they kept time with 
their right hands. They also sang individually 
with excellent tones and rhythm. 

Miss Shawe has been instrumental, in co-opera- 
tion with some public-spirited music-loving cit- 
izens, in securing the Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs, for children, at the nominal price of ten 


cents, 
The children in this way have become familiar 








Boys Working. in a School Garden 
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with classical music and have had the delight of 
listening to such artists as Nordica, Schumann- 
Heink and others. The phonograph in_ the 
schools is also a means of familiarizing the chil- 
dren with classical music. 

It is wonderful what children can represent by 
means of color work, drawing and clay modeling. 
On the sand-tables they illustrate their geog- 
raphy, language or other work by modeling the 
objects in clay. I saw sand-tables representing 
the North, Robinson Crusoe, Fort Snelling, Hol- 
land, the Village Blacksmith, and many _ inter- 
esting subjects. 

Miss Laura Williams, Supervisor of Drawing 
and Applied Arts, has in her office glass cases and 
cupboards filled with excellent clay and construc- 
tion work of the pupils. The walls of the office 
are almost covered with paintings and drawings 
showing the work from the kindergarten through 
the grades. The applied design is excellent, 
showing individuality and character. At Christ- 
mas time the children all over the city were in- 
terested in this work. They used their applied 
design in making presents for their parents. 

To encourage the work in art, scholarships are 
offered twice a year by the St. Paul School of 
Kine Arts to pupils showing the most skill. 

Under the supervision of a very capable anc 
magnetic man, Mr, C. J. Herrmann, the physical 
training in the schools is excellent. He teaches 
from the kindergarten through the grades folk 
dances and formal exercises, besides overseeing 
out-door sports. Inconnection with the physical 
training for boys there is a baseball league, The 
city is divided into sections, each school having 
a team, 

The City Library sends carefully selected cases 
of books to each school, They also give out, on 
application, pictures to be used in geography and 
other studies, There are branch libraries in some 
of the buildings with reading rooms that are open 
to the public in the evening, 

With the consent of the Board of Education, 
the State Savings Bank has undertaken to inaugu- 
rate a system through which children can save 
money by the stamp method, 

St. Paul believes in **A sound mind in a 
sound body,”’? and looks as carefully after the 
physical well-being of the children as the mental, 
For this purpose a school physician and a com- 
petent corps of nurses are employed, 

At one of the schools in a comparatively small 
district in the business section of the city, I found 
a most interesting and unique class in the kinder- 
garten, in which thirteen nationalities were rep- 





The Penny Lunch Counter 


resented, In the class, which is just one big 
French, Russian, 
Italian, 


American, Polish, Austrian, Scotch and Spanish 


children, In this school the teachers use little 
dramatizations of their own to arouse the interest 
of the children in reading, 

Even the children in first grades are making 
rapid progress in their expression in reading 
through this method, One little girl acted the 
story of the **Fox and the Grapes’? with the 
ability of a ten-year-old child. In the story of 
**The Three Bears,’”’ pictures are arranged on 
large cardboards with the story under the picture, 
The children act this story and read the lines 
from the charts with as much pleasure as if they 


were playing toa full house. All are eager to 


take part and all are eager to read, 

In one room the children had a little drama 
adapted from the story of **Cinderella,”’ arranged 
by the teacher, 
minutes to get ready for their parts, 


It only took the children a few 


A little 





Sewing Class in a Fifth Grade 


boy was transformed into the prince by putting 
on paper collar and cuffs, the teacher’s hat, and 
taking a little slipper in one hand and a toy 
sword in the other, At the ball, the dancing 
took the form of falk dancing, 

In the second grade they acted **Little Red 
Riding Hood”’ admirably, ‘The mother, grand- 





Caning in the Manual Training Class 


mother and other characters were appropriately 
dressed, and the reading was very good, 

A novel but very efficient method of exhibiting 
the surface features of our country and their re- 
lation to its development has been put into oper- 
ation at the St. Paul Normal School, under the 
direction of the principal, Mr, L. L: Everly, A 
vacant lot on the east side of the building had 
served during the summer as the school garden, 
Its irregular surface, caused by the digging up of 
the crops in the fall, suggested the idea of model- 
ing the entire surface into a large relief map of 
the United States, The mild weather of Decem- 
ber was so inviting for outdoor work that the 
young ladies of the junior class welcomed the in- 
vitation to take their geographies, together with 
hoes, rakes, pickaxes and shovels and begin this 
constructive work, Each young lady was given 
three or four assistants from the grade school, 


_ today. 
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After the map was completed it was used by the 
geography and history classes of one of the grade 
schools, 

Although St. Paul stands in the front rank in 





Milton C. Potter with Kindergarten Children 
(Thirteen Nationalities Under One Flag) 


all the newest things which have been introduced 
for the betterment of the schools, still the funda- 
mentals are not neglected, as a few of the work- 
ing principles in arithmetic will show. Here are 
some of them: Absolute mastery in memorizing 
of certain indispensable mathematical facts; 
nothing short of absolute accuracy in all figur- 
ing; more attention to the development of con- 
centration; frequent reviews for purposes of drill. 
With these principles as a guide, the arithmetic 
work begins in the first grade where it is taught 
principally through number games. 

There is systematic development grade by 
grade, culminating in the eighth in the following 
subject matter: The development and_ practical 
application of business forms, including bills, 
receipts, indorsements, time and demand notes, 
ete. 

That these lessons are thoroughly instilled and 
bear fruit was exemplified by a story told me by 
a& principal: 
some business in one of the banks, she was waited 
upon by one of her former pupils. 
sequent visit she did not see the young man and 


On an occasion of transacting 
On a sub- 


asked the cashier if he was no longer there. He 
answered, **Oh, yes, he is in another department 
He is the kind of man that we can put 
in any department.” 

On my visits to the various schools I met on 
all sides expressions of regret at the loss of Super- 
intendent Milton C. Potter. Although he was 
in the St. Paul schools less than two years, he left 
a marked impression upon them. It was mainly 
through his efforts that St. Paul is to have, this 
summer, the pleasure of entertaining the National 
Education Association. 





Not only is the world growing better morally, 
it is improving intellectually; intelligence is 
more widely diffused than formerly; the schocls 
are accomplishing more for the people at |..rge 
than ever before. The ‘‘common branches’’— 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic—were 
never before so well taught as now. This is not 
a guess; it is a fact established by vigorous tests. 
There is great room for improvement in our 
schools, but teachers who are doing their level 
best may rightfully enjoy the satisfaction arising 
from a consciousness that they are sharers in a 
movement which is propelling humanity along a 
constantly ascending grade. 





Before we can work out our ideals we must 
have the ideals. 
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Training Our Future Home-Makers— II] 


BY VIOLA M. BELL, 


Lesson V —Eggs 

Model Questions and Answers; We are going 
to study about egys, their value as food and how 
to cook them correctly. (The teacher has an egg 
in her hand and has made a drawing on the 
hoard like the one given on this page.) What 
ure the parts of an egg? 
Shell, thin skin, white 
‘The shell is mosti) lime, : 
weight of the egy. ‘The shell is so porous that 
an egg spoils comparatively quickly. 


she i is a thin skin which protects the white. ‘Phe 


and yolk, 

thout one-tenth the 
Lining the 
white is almost pure tissue food and water. How 
is the white separated from the yolk ? 

A thin membrane holds them apart. 

Did you ever notice how the yolk is held in 
place ? 

The yolk hangs in the center of the shell, sup- 
ported by small cords fastened to each end of the 
shell. Rough handling breaks these cords. 

From the drawing we may see the composition 
of the egg. What is highest in amount. 

There is 73.7 per cent water. 

Yes; next is the protein or tissue food. ‘This 
tissue food is necessary for our living. It builds 
up and repairs worn-out muscles and tissues. In 
the egg this tissue is known as albumen. ‘The 
per cent is 14.8. The third amount is 10.5 per 
cent, the fat. What is the value of fat to our 
hodies ? 

Fat furnishes heat and energy. 

The remaining 1 per cent, mineral matter, con- 
sisting of iron and phosphorus, is in the yolk. 
What did we learn a few lessons ago, about min- 
eral matter ? 

It is good for the bones, nerves and digestive 
juices, 

Water, tissue food, fat and mineral matter are 
all useful. Because of their tissue food and fat, 
eggs can easily take the place of meat. But how 
shall we tell a fresh egg? 

A fresh egg has a rough shell and sinks to the 
bottom in a bow! of cold water, 


At this season of the year fresh eggs may be 
used for meat. They are cheap. What can we 
do, however, when they are seventy cents a dozen ? 

Kyggs may be packed or stored when they are 
cheap. Mother puts them in’ sawdust, salt) or 
outs, 

Also, they may be rubbed with lard or vaseline 
or dipped in water glass to keep out air, which 
is the object of our labor. 

Good, fresh eggs, if properly cooked, are easily 
digested. High, long heat hinders the ease of 
digestion of the tissue food and fat. 

To Breakan Egg: After washing, crack on side 
of a bowl or strike sharply with a knife. Put 
the thumbs together at the crack and carefully 
pull shell apart. 

To Poach Eggs—Prepare a slice of buttered 
toast for each egg. Have a shallow pan two- 
thirds full of boiling, salted water (one teaspoon- 
ful of salt to two cups of water). Break the egg 
Set the saucepan back where the 
Drop the egg in it care- 
When 


into a cup. 
water will not boil. 
fully, allowing the water to cover the egg. 


the yolk is covered with a film and the white is 


Whole Ea 
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Blackboard Drawing Showing the Composition 
of an Egg 





Supervisor Household Arts, City Schools, Pana, Illinois 


firm, remove the egg with a large spoon, Drain 
and place on hot toast. Serve at once. 
Toast—Cut stale bread into — slices one-third 
to one-half inch thick. Remove 
they are dark or hard. — Put into toaster or oven 
and Jet dry at first, then brown. 
crisp all the way through and a golden brown, 
‘Turn the slices constantly while browning. 
the toast as served, 
Lesson VI--Milk, Cocoa, Custard 


Model Questions and Answers : In our last les- 


son, we found how important eggs were in our 


Even more valuable is a food closely 
related to eggs. What is the first food that a 
baby ever takes? Yes, it is milk, and for the 
first two yerurs this is the principal one, How 
would you describe milk ? 

Pure rich milk is a creamy white liquid, with 
fat or cream at the top. 

Yes, you will be interested in noting its com- 


daily food. 


position, (Writes on board. ) 
Water 86.9% 
Fat 4.0% 
Tissue food 3.6% 
Sugar 4.8% 
Mineral Matter 7% 


The fat in milk is easily digested. The tissue 
food is called casein. How does the taste of milk 
sugar compare with cane sugar? The mineral in 
milk is principally lime which strengthens a 
child’s teeth and bones. Fresh, uncooked milk 
is a natural food, as it is easily digested and be- 
comes a part of the body. Milk should be sipped 
slowly, that the curd it forms in the stomach may 
be soft and small. What causes milk to sour? 

Heat and bacteria from the air cause milk to 
sour. 

Yes, fresh milk has been known to be sweet for 
several weeks if kept cool and clean. That small 
word clean means much for milk, as it readily 
absorbs odors and easily becomes a storehouse for 
disease germs. Epidemics of typhoid fever have 
been traced to just one family’s being careless in 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Practical Exercises in Elementary Agriculture 


BY F. B. JENKS, Professor of Agricultural Education, University of Vermont 


selves to every elementary school 
teacher who undertakes to do 
anything with the subject of 
agriculture: (1) What can I 
i teach? (2) How should I teach it? 

While it is not intended that this article shall 
completely answer cither of these questions, it is 





proposed to suggest some things that may be 
undertaken with fair assurance of practical re- 
sults, and to point out simple and effective 
methods of procedure. Many exercises are ap- 
propriate for elementary work = that 
teach a fundamental principle of scientific agri- 
cultural practice, yet require little apparatus, and 
are within the abilities of the teacher to perform 
and the pupils of the elementary school to under- 


school 


stand. 

The following exercises are selected without 
reference to any particular season of the year or 
particular local conditions, but will serve as 
illustrations. 

EXERCISE I 

Evaporation of water from the soil and how to 
control it. 

Materials and apparatus needed: Scales (spring 
or platform balance); four empty tomato cans; 
soils, and grass and leaves, or straw cut into smell 
pieces. 

Procedure: Punch five or six holes in the bot- 
tom of each can witha nail. Fill four cans to 
within one inch of the top with the same kind of 
field soil finely pulverized but not sifted. Add 
water enough to saturate the soil thoroughly. 
Allow all to stand undisturbed unti! the surface 
isdry enough to work. Weigh and number each 
can. Stir Number ] to a depth of half an inch; 
stir Number 2 to a depth of one inch; leave 
Number 8 undisturbed; 
Number 4 with fine pieces of grass, leaves or 
straw one inch deep. (Numbers | and 2 should 
be stirred every three or four days.) Expose all 
to the same drying conditions. Weigh every 
other day (3 times per week) for two weeks and 
record the results as follows: 


Date I II Il IV 
Weight Toss 


cover the surface of 


Weight Loss Weight Loss Weight Joss 


From the results of this exercise the amount of 
evaporation per acre for the growing season can 
be approximated, and this compared with the 
average rainfall for the state, and the amount 
required to grow the different crops. A few 
pertinent questions should be asked, such as: 
Does the rainfall during the growing season equal 
the amount evaporated plus that required by the 
crops? How does cultivation make larger yields 
possible ? 
EXERCISE II 

To determine some causes of low yields of corn, 
(The exercise offers some good practice in arith- 
metic and requires a field excursion which should 
be made early in the fall term while the corn is 
still standing in the field. ) 

The only apparatus needed is a tape-line or 
Measuring stick, paper and pencil. 


1. Compute the number of plants per acre in 
a perfect stand of corn when planting is done: 

a. 344 x3" feet, with 3 stalks per hill. 

b. In drills 5 ft. apart with stalk every len 
inches in the row, 

2. Weigh one ear each of several varieties. 
On the basis that each stalk produces one ear, 
what would be the yield per acre on a perfect 
stand of each of the above methods of planting ? 

Kar I ‘I III IV 
Weight oz. 
Yield bu. a. een 


bh. ner 


Why are the above yields not obtained ¢ 








Setting Out Shrubbery 


o 


%. Visit a field of corn and determine the fol- 
lowing points: 

a. Size of field (determined by pacing, count- 
ing rows, ete. ) 

b. Planting (drilled, hilled, or check rowed). 


1. Distance of rows apart. 

2. Distance of hills apart. 

3. Distance apart in drills. 

4. Number of stalks in hill. 

5. Number of stalks per acre in pertect 
stand. 

6, Estimated number present (determined 
hy counting small representative area). 

7. Percentage of stand. 


8. Number of barren stalks. 











A One-Room Rural School Exhibit 


9. Difference in yield per acre due*to miss 
ing stalks. 
10, Difference in yield per acre due to barren 
stalks, 
4, The following observations should be made 
on the field trip to be used in other exercises. 


a. Character of soil. 
b., Variety of corn. 
c. Height of corn. 
d. Height of ears (lowest, highest, average). 
e. Characteristics of ear (shape, size, position). 
f. State of maturity (in milk, roasting ear, 
dented, glazed, or mature), 
g. Obtain from the owner or operator the fol- 
lowing points: 
1. Date of planting. 
2. Kind and amount of fertilizer used. 
3. Rotation in use. 
4. Average yield per acre over a number of 
years. 
5. Depth of plowing. 
6. Number of cultivations. 
7. Estimated cost of production. 


EXERCISE III 
The cffect. of 
soils on the physical absorption of substances in 


texture and organic matter in 


solution. 


Apparatus and materials: Solution — of 
Diamond Dye, one large porcelain dish, one glass 
rod, two small funnels, filter paper (procurable at 
any drug ctore), four wide-mouthed bottles, and 
sandy, clay. loam, and muck soils, 

Procedure: Place fifty grams of sandy soil in a 
large porcelain dish, add ninety cubic centimeters 
of Diamond Dye solution and stir thoroughly 
with a stirring rod. Prepare a filter by placing 
filter paper in the funnel, and place the funnel in 
a wide-mouthed bottle. Pour the water from over 
the soil in the porcelain dish into the funnel until 
the filter paper is nearly full. © reserve the liquid 
which filters into the bottle, for comparison. 
Continue the exercise, using clay, loam and muck 
soils. Set the filtered liquid from each soil side 
hy side, and note the effect of each soil in absorb- 
ing the color from the solution. 

This exercise illustrates the effect of soils in 
absorbing substances out of solution by physical 
attraction only. If the solution stirred with the 
svil contained potassium, lime, or other bases, 
the substance in the solution would be held by 
chemical absorption as well as by physical 
absorption. : 

Questions : 


1. What 


physical absorption of substances in solution? 


effect does feature have upon the 
Compare the filtered liquids from sandy and clay 
soils. 

2. What effect does organic matter have upon 
the physical absorption of substances in solution ? 
Compare filtered liquids from the clay, loam, 
and muck soils. 

5. What effect 
capacily of the soils to absorb fertilizers ? 

4. What effect 
upon the capacity of the soils to absorb fertilizers ? 

It is not essential that each pupil should do all 


would fevture have on the 


would organic matter have 


the work suggested in the above exercises. In 
deed, in most cases it would not even be desirable. 
The work should be shared with the teacher and 


all observe results. 





The talent of success is nothing more than do- 
ing what you can du well; and doing well what- 


ever you do without a thought of tame. 
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A Study Outline of “The Song of Hiawatha” 


OvTLINE 

I. Sketch of the life of Longfellow. 

II. Scene of the story. Map prepared by 
pupils. 

III. How the poem came to be written. 

IV. The poem. 

V. Notes and questions on the poem. 
the poem. 

VI. Write a review of the poem. 

VII. Make a list of the principal characters. 

VIII. Learn quotations. 


Read 


ComPLEMENT OF ABOVE OUTLINE 

I. Prepared by each pupil. 

II. In the northern peninsula of Michigan, be- 
tween the Pictured Rocks and the Grand Sable, 
the scene of the **Song of Hiawatha”’ is laid. 

III. One of Longfellow’s Harvard pupils, who 
had spent a summer among the Indians, repeated 
some of the legends of lodge and campfire to 
Longfellow and asked him to write a poem about 
them. Longfellow wove these legends into the 
**Song of Hiawatha.” 

Another version of how it came to be written 
is, that the Indian legends were told to Long- 
fellow, when he was a boy, by his grandfather. 
In later years he recalled them and wrote the 
‘Song of Hiawatha.”’ 

IV. ‘The poem was published in 1855. It is 
considered one of the best of Longfellow’s longer 
poems. The hero of the story was an Algonquin 
hero called Manabozho. 

Longfellow confused this myth hero with Hia- 
watha. Heconsidered them one and the same, 
which was a mistake. There wasa real Hiawatha 
who, probably, was a member of the Iroquois 
tribe of central New York, yet some facts make 
it appear as though he was of the Algonquin 
tribe that inhabited the territory near Lake 
Superior, 

The Indians believed Manabozho’s father was 
the West Wind, and his mother the great grand- 
daughter of the Moon. Tradition would lead us 
to believe that, because of his power, he was con- 
sidered chief among the Manitous. 

V. Questions on the Poem 
chapters :— 


arranged by 


Introduction. 

1. What isa legend? A tradition? 

2. Where is the land of the Ojibways? The 
Dacotahs ? 

3. Where is the vale of Ta-wa-sen-tha ? 

4. Describe fen-lands. 

I—The Peace-pipe. 

5. Where is the Red Pipe-stone Quarry ? 

6. Who was Gitche Manito? 

7. Define calumet, Prophet, Deliverer, abysses, 
majestic, compassion, vengeance. 

8. Why do Prophet and Deliverer begin with 
capital letters? ! 

9. Why did the Indians fill the pipe with the 
bark of willow ? 

10. Where is the Valley of Wyoming? ‘Tell 
something of the Indian troubles there. 

11. Where is Tuscaloosa? Why so named? 

12. Locate the territory occupied by each of 
the tribes mentioned in lines 60-65. 

13. Learn something of the animals spoken of 
in this chapter. 


BY ANNA JACOBS 


Il—The Four Winds. 

14. Learn the Indian names for the winds. 

15. Describe a belt of wampum. 

16. Define muffle, cumbrous, whimper, domin- 
ion, odors, iceberg, sedge, fens, sea-tang, moor- 
Jand. 

17. What month is the ** Moon of Snow-shoes ?”’ 

18. Do Indians talk to animals as in lines 
43-57? 

19. Tell about Shingebis. 

20. Describe an India: smoke flue. 
with other smoke flues. 

T1I—Hiawatha’s Childhood. 
21. Learn something of Longfellow’s child- 


Contrast 


hood. 

22. ‘Tell something of your own childhood, 

23. Who was Nokomis? Wenonah? 

24, What does Wa-ho-no-win mean ? 

25. Define false, wigwam, linden, reindeer, 
sinews, comet, plumes, war clubs. insects, candle, 
antlers, applauses, brake. 

26. What was the ** Death 
spirits?” 

27. What was the ‘broad 
heaven?” 

28. Who was I-a-goo? 

29. ‘Tell about ‘* Hiawatha’s Chickens.”’ 
awatha’s Brothers.”’ 

IV—Hiawatha and Mudjekeewis. 

30. What is the difference between the child- 
hood and the manhood of a_ person? Of 
Hiawatha ? 

31. Where is the Es-co-na-ba? 

32. What are the ** Mountains of the Prairies ?”’ 

33. Where is the land of the Crows and Foxes? 

34. Define lurid, enchanted, magic, vapors, 
tresses, ancient, courage, boasting, terror, ges- 
ture, conflict, valor, visions. 

35. Describe moccasins. Arrows. 

36. What were the *‘days of Shah-shah?”’ 

37. Where are the Falls of Minnehaha? What 
does the name signify? For whatare they noted ? 

38. What does *‘ka-go”” mean? **Ka-ween?”’ 

V—Hiawatha’s Fasting. 

39. What does fasting mean? 

40. Find out what you can of the Indians’ 
fasting. 

41. Do other people fast? Why? 

42. When was the ‘*Moon of Leaves?”’ 

43. Learn about the Indian corn or maize. 

44. Define nation, landscape, warrior, molest, 
darksome, greensward, 

VI—Hiiawatha’s Friends. 

45. What does “*the kingdom of Ponemah’’ 
mean ? 

46. Explain, “I 
fishing.” 

47, Where are the rapids of Pau-wa-ting ? 

48. Define counsel, margin, ponder, sheer, 
triumphant. 

VIT— Hiawatha’s Sailing. 

49. Where is the river of Ta-qua-me-naw ? 

50. Why had Hiawatha no paddles: for his 
canoe ? 

51. Detine 
channel. 

VilI—Hiawatha’s Fishing. 
52. Define transparent, armor, summit, bream, 


Dance of the 


white road in 


**Hi- 


must break the ice for 


pliant, resin, fissure, magic, 


tumult, rapids, achievements, marshes, skeleton, 
53. What does ‘‘e-sa’” mean? 


1X—Hiawatha and the Pearl-Feather. 
54. Who was the great Pearl-Feather? 
55. Meaning of ‘Fires by hosts of dead men 
kindled?’ ** Dead-man’s Moccasin- leather ?”’ 
56. Define ambush, marshes, hurtled, passage, 
fibers, beach, message, meshes, trophies. 


X—Hiawatha’s Wooing. 

57, Define wooing, pondered, errands, cata. 
ract, chalcedony, jasper, rushes. 

58. Learn something of the Dacotah Indians. 

59, Find out all you can about the Falls of 
Minnehaha. 

X/—Hiawathas Wedding Feast. 

60. Who gave the feast? Why did they not 
eat with their guests? 

61. What isa game of hazard ? 
of hazard ? 

62. Where is Na-gow Wud-joo? 
63. When is the Moon of the 
Leaves?’ **Moon of Bright Nights ?”’ 

of Strawberries ?”” 

64. Define boaster, marvelous, messengers, 
raiment, pemican, marrow, guests, mischief- 
makers, credence, achievements, adventures, 

XI1I—The Song of the Evening Star. 

65. Tell the story about Os-se-o. O-wee-nee. 

66. Tell the Indian myth about the Red Swan. 

67. Define plumage, twilight, transfigured, 
shards, transformed, planet, jesters. 

XITI—Blessing the Cornjfields. 

68. Why did the Indians bless the cornfields? 

69. Detine destruction, mildew, marauders, 
devastation, scarecrows, consecrated, verdure, 
misshapen. 

XIV—Picture Writing. 

70. What is meant by Picture Writing? 

71. Tell historical instances of the use of this 
Picture Writing. 

72. Define wisdom, generations, traditions, 
visions, totem, projecting, symbol, circles, noon- 
tide, invitation, chanted. 

73. On what did the Indians do the Picture 
Writing ? 

X V—Hiawatha’s Lamentation. 

74. Define lamentation, abysses, commotion, 
melancholy, simples, mystic, wafted, encamp- 
ments, ay, burdens, antidotes. 

75. What was the **Sacred Lodge ?”’ 

76. What was the work of the Medicine-men f 

77. Lines 56-86 were read at Longfellow’s 
funeral. Learn lines 56-61, 

X VI—Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

78. Define frenzy, cricket, achievements, mon- 
strous, wisdom, burnished, nimble, nephew, un- 
guarded, headlands. 

XVII—The Hunting of Pau-Puk-Keewis. 

79. Define streamlet, chinks, contrivance, 
tranquil, lithe, pinions, features, caverns, gam- 
bols, harvest. 

XVITI—The Death of Kwa-sind. 

80. Who was Kwa-sind ? 

81. Learn something of 
Loki. 

82. Define conspired, mushrooms, audacious, 
mortals, sluggish, brawny, attendants, asunder. 
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83. What is acurrent? Name and tocate some. 
XITX—The Ghosts. 

84. What are ghosts? 
the story ? 

85. What do the Indians consider the choicest 
part of an animal ? 

86. Where were the realms of Chi-bia-bos ? 

87. Learn about the vulture. 

88. Define scanning, level, 
ments, portions, morsels, brands, famished. 

89. What does ** Blessed Islands’? mean ¢ 


XX—The Famine. 
90. What is a famine? 
famine? What was the cause ¢ 
91, Who were the guests that now visited 
Hiawatha ? 
92. Define anguish, vacant, thickets, beckons. 
XXI—The White Man’s Foot. 
93. Who was Segwun? Peboan? 
94. What are our first flowers ? 
95. What did the Indians think of the White 
man? 
96. What plant is called the White man’s foot ? 
Why? ‘ 
97. Define 
smoldered, intolerable, jeering, jesting, vision. 
98. What were the “‘canoes of thunder ?”’ 
Describe. 
NN 1U—Miuwathws Departure. 
99, Who were the Black-robes? —Pale-faces ? 
100. Define departure, triumph, hazy, guides, 
unfamiliar, basswood, nation, message, disciples, 
ascended, sultry, ambush, dingle, journey, mists. 


Who were the ghosts in 


crouched, gar- 


Do you know of any 


peace- pipe, Hintstone, — foliage, 


Answers 'ro Some or ‘tuk ARrove Questions 
2, Ojibway Lands—Northern peninsula of 
Michigan. 

Dacotah Lands—Northern peninsula of Mich- 
igan, west of the Ojibways, 

3. Vale of ‘Tawasentha—Albany Co., New 
York. 

5. Red Pipe-stone Quarry —The dividing ridge 
between the Minnesota and Missouri rivers where 
catlinite, used by the Indians for making pipes, 
isfound. For many years it was neutral ground 
for all the tribes. 

6. Gitche Manito—The Indian god or Great 
Spirit. 


9, The Indians mixed the bark of the willow 


with the tobacco to improve its flavor. 
10. In Pennsylvania. 
11. A district in Alabama 
Indian chief. 
12. Delawares—New Jersey and Delaware. 
Mohawks—One of the Six Nations of New 
York. 
Choctaws— Alabama and Mississippi. 
Camanches—Shoshone _ tribe. Texas and 
Mexico, 
Shoshone—Idaho, Utah, Nevada. 
Black feet— Northwest. 
Pawnees—Western prairies., 
Omahas—Northwest. 
Mandans—Northwest. . 
Dacotahs—Northern Michigan. : 
Hurons—Shores of Lake Huron. 


named for an 


O jibways—Michigan. 

17. November. 

18. It is said by those familiar with Indians 
that they talk to animals in the way described in 
the poem. The Indian superstition led them to 
believe that the animals understood. 

20. The Indian wigwam has two loose skins at 
According 


the top. They are on opposite sides. 


lo the direction of the wind, one of these is 
opened and serves as a chimney. 

24. A cry of sorrow, 

26. The Aurora Borealis. 

27. The Milky Way. 

28. The story-teller of the tribe. 
lieved all his stories but the one that away to 


They be. 


the east was a great body of salty water on whose 
shores lived white men. 
31. A r.ver of Michigan. 
82. Diving line between 
The Red Pipe-stone Quarry 


Minnesota and 
Missouri rivers. 
region. 
43. Crows in Northwest. 
36. Days of Long-Ago. 
37. In the Minnehaha River near Minneapolis. 
For their beauty and water 


Foxes in Wisconsin. 


Laughing Water. 
power. 
38. Do not! 
42, May. 
45. The Indian heaven. 


46. In northern countries they break the ice to 


No, indeed! 


set the nets. 
47. Same as Sault Sainte Marie. 


tions and answers, and words and definitions, 
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49. In Northern Michigan. 
50 He guided his boat by speaking to it. 
53. Shame upon you! 
The evil spirit. 
The Indians build fires on the graves of 
the dead to light them to the Happy Hunting 
Ground. If this is not done the dead must stop 
on the way and build the fires. A fungus growth 
on the trees. 

60. Hiawatha. 
ness is that the one who gives the feast must serve 


iy 
55. 


The Indian’s idea of polite- 


his guests, not eat with them. 
61. The game of bowl. Game of plumstone. 
62. Grand or Point Sable on Lake Superior. 
63. September. April. 
66. Given in Schoolcraft’s** Algic Researches. ’ 
68. 'To keep the fields free from blight, the in- 
vasion of insects and to make them bear. 


June. 


, 


71. Given in most school histories. 
73. On bark skins, totem poles. 
in the beadwork, baskets and rugs, etc., mean 


The figures 


something to the Indian. 

75. Lodges built for their medicine ceremonies, 
They have high peaked roofs. 

76. Healed the «members of the tribe and per- 
formed all kinds of magic. 

81. Given in Greek and Norse mythelogies. 

85. The fat. 

86. He was thought to be the ruler of the 
Land of Spirits.” 

89, Indian heaven. 

943. Spring. Winter. 


*Algic Researches.” 


The complete story is 
given in‘ 

94. The pupils should know the first Howers of 
their locality. 

95, Given in the histories, 

96. Plantain. It was not known in the West 
until the White man came. 

98. Ships. 

99. Jesuit priests. White men. 

VI. Prepared by each pupil. 

VII. Hiawatha, Minnehaha, Nokomis, We- 
nonah, Chibiabos, Kwasind, Iagoo, 

VIII. These may be selected by the teacher or 
hy the pupils. 

NOTH--Kach pupil should be provided with a notebook in 
which to keep the written work when prepared,—the map, ques- 
This makes re 
view work easy and will be of valne as a reference in later years. 
In the answers to questions I have given only those that pupils 
would have difficulty in finding, 
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Blackboard Calendar::for the last day of school:: 
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THE CLOSING DAY INVITATION * ; 
POST CARD OR ENVELOPE 


It is. better to send home a pi 
well designed. invitation, tre- 


: FMERSON: ced and cktographed by 
: the teacher and colored by 
SCHOO." the pupils, than fo send a 
failure done entirely by the 

pupils:.. — . | 
Best of all is to send a 
beautiful invitation, .design- 


ed, drawn and lettered by 
the class. 


— ea: 
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THESE DRAWINGS ARE ACTUAL POST CARD SIZE. 
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: THE Horace MANN SCHOOL+- 
| EXTENDS AN INVITATION To YOU 
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THE PROGRAM COVER 


- THESE COVERS ARE OF A GOOD SIZE FOR USE. THE TEACHER CAN TRACE AND 
| HEKTOGRAPH HER COVERS AND THE PUPILS CAN COLOR THEM. F-A-D- 
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The Scout Master’s Dream 
Ry Laura Rountree Smith 


ee ee eee ae | 
Seout Master sits by a fire. 

Scout Master—I seem to see many Boy 
Seouts in my dream, I seem to see Boy 


Seouts enter with camp-stools, and Leven 


tmayvine L hear them sing, 

(Kuter a dozen Boy Scouts with camp- 
they seat themselves, They sing 
and recite.) 


stools; 
“Vankee Doodle’’)— 
Oh, see the Boy Scouts marching by, 
So merrily we're singing, 
We do a kindness every day, 
To others good cheer bringiny. 


soy Scouts (tune 


Chorus (boys marching) 
Merry Boy Scouts march alony, 

See our numbers prowiny, 
over land and sea today, 

Boy Seouts all are poiny, 

(Boys are seated.) 

The Kayle Scouts of bigh deyree, 

Such useful things are learning, 
And inte braver mer. 'tis true, 


The Boy Seouts all are turning, 
Chorus (all marching ) 
Seouts (seated, 
First -We are constantly inereasiny i 
numbers, 
Second—We are becoming vreat road 
hiuunlders, 
Third—We are Jearming twenty-one 
ditterent kinds of activities, 
Fourth—We are voing to try to win 
mt holarships. 
Fitth-—-We will formu a crusade ayainst 
dirt, 
Sixth—Some of us will become Sea 
scouts, 
(All rise, wave stools and = reeite in 


eoucert) 

hear the call of the sea 
The sailor's lite tor you and me ; 
And now we hear the call of the sea, 
VYe-ho, ye-ho, ye-ho! 


And now we 


(They all pass out.) 

Scout Master 
dream that I, 
may live to 
take the few 
gether and 1 
teach them 
now I hear the 
the sea, 


"Tis pleasant indeed to 
the first Seout Master, 
such things! I wall 
boys L have banded to 
will try my very best 
useful things. Ilark! even 
boys singing a of 


sec 


soly 


(Boys sing behind the scenes to tune 
Columbia the Gem of the Ocean’’) 
We are Boy Scouts whoall love the ocean, 
Our home is the rolling blue sea, 
We all like the yreat water’s motion, 
Oh, merry-hearted Boy Scouts are we. 
We stand ’neath the gay starry banner, 
We're starting our voyaye today, 


Salute then, in proper manner, 
The Boy Scouts are sailing away ! 


‘The Boy Scouts are sailing away, 
The Boy Scouts are sailing away, 
We stand ’neath the gay starry banner, 
The Boy Scouts are sailing away, 
(They all enter with oars, stand 
to audience ; recite, waving oars) 


sides 


Movement ! 
Dip, dip, dip the oar, 
Row then to the far-off shore ; 
Dip, dip, dip, the oar, 
We're sailor boys once 
(Face front, oars in right hand, 
ing floor)— 


more ! 
touch- 


The sea will yield her secrets old 
To Sailor Boy Scouts, we are told. 
(Repeat Movement 1; hold oar in lett 
hand, touching floor) — 
We learn the meaning of fore and aft, 
We learn to man each tidy cratt, 
(Repeat Movement 13 oar horizontal, 
arias extended) — 
We row or sail upon the ocean, 
Kor we all love the water’s motion, 
(Repeat nema 1; hold oars back 
of head») — 
We will rescue — ships at sea,— 
A life of the sailor’s the life for me. 
(Repeat Movementi, Enter little boys 
with white fags on which are letters that 


to | 











spell ‘ Peace,’’) 
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time to time. 
these pages. 


readers of this department, m 
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Our Entertainment Department 
By Grace B. Faxon 


Hf material provided in the entertainment department will be 


of Closing Day were uppermost in our mind this month, many of these 


supply an abundance of entert: 


most part that have been ‘‘tried out’? by other teachers —tiny 
recitations for tiny folks, long 
vrades, and a goodly supply of matter especially suited to rural schools, 
easy of presentation, pleasing 
in the entertainment department of this magazine. 

Recitations and pantomime: 


Some very beautiful pantomimes are in preparation for 
The past year has brought me hundreds of letters from interested 


production of plays and operettas or for recitations and pro- 
Lam at the service of the patrons of this magazine and ready 


meeting the needs of teachers of primary 
and of rural schools. While the demands 


exercises and songs will be suited to 
other occasions and may be used the year 
around, 

We have given but one page to Flag 
Day, as the delightful article ‘‘Flag Day 
Lessons’? on pages 20 and 21 includes 
some splendid suggestions for the observ- 
ing of that holiday, and, furthermore, it 
is our intention to make the September 
entertainment pages rich in material 
suited to the observing of the centennial 
of the ‘Star Spangled Banner,’’ which 
comes, as, doubtless, many are aware, on 
September 14, 1914, and which will cali 
for very similar features to those used in 
the celebrating of Flag Day. 

During the coming year Normal In- 
structor and Primary Plans will aim = to 
tainment material for schoolroom  holi- 
wrams. Little plays and exercises—those 
rer poems for children of intermediate 
in effectiveness,—ali this will be found 


s with illustrated poses and lesson-talks, 
feature in the past, will be given from 


any asking for advice on certain points 


any way that lies in my power. Address 
lease enclose a stamp for the reply. 











All 
We are the boys who stand for Peace, 
We lony for the time when war 
Cease, 
Kirst 


Peace for you and peace for me, 
Wave the white bamner over the sea, 
Second 


Everywhere we love to see 
The banner of Peace wave for you 
lie, 
Third— 


All the Boy Seouts in the land 
Come with willing heart and hand, 


Kourth— 


Carry the Peace banner pure and white, 
banner of Peac 


Three cheers for the 
night! 
Fifth— 

Kach Boy Scout may lend a hand 


To extend Peace throughout the land. 


All (waving flays)— 
And as our numbers now increase, 
Three cheers for the 

Peace ! 


bonnie banner of 


The Nicest Place 


I like to yo to pony shows 

| And see the horses there, 
The cunning dogs and monkey ‘ 

And funny dane ing bear, 


shall 


I like to go to grandpa’s 
And tumble on the hay, 
And teed the pigs and chiekens, 
And have a jolly play. 
1nd 
i like to go to school, too, 
I love my teacher well; 
I like to learn to cipher, 
To read and write and spell. 


But when I’m sick or tired, 
Or night begins to come, 


e to- Or something wrong has happened 


I think how good the house looks, 
How sweet my mother’s face, 
And then, I’m very certain 
That home’s the nicest place. 


There’s no "plac e quite like home, 


| 


( 
| 
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When Mother Sings 


I'd like to be a soft, white cloud 
And sail up in the sky; 

I’d travel over all the world, 
And many wonders spy. 


Or else, I’d like to be a bird 
So happy all day long; 
I'd sit up high among the leaves, 
And sing the sweetest sony. 


Sometimes, I wish I were a bee 
Just buzzing in the sun; 

I’d taste the honey of the flowers, 
And miss not even one, 


I’d even like to be a rose 
So sweet, and Jarge, and red: 
It must be nice to live all day 
Out in the garden bed, 


A butterfly has lots of fun; 
[ think I’d like to be 

A great, fine purple golden one; 
I’d fly about in glee. 


At night, I’d like to be «a star, 
Or firefly, or an elf! 
Until my mother sings, and then, 
I’in vlad to be myself. 
—lanche Llizabeth Wade, 


The Song of the Winds 
By Blaine C. Bigler 


am the South Wind, warm and bland, 

I come from the turquoise seas; 

come from the heart of the summer 
land 

Where perfumes freight every breeze, 

blow ’cross the miles of wet sea-sand, 

And sigh through the orange trees, 


wn the Kast Wind, bold and strong, 
I blow over hill and plain; 

drive the white-capped waves along, 
As I cross the tumbling main, 
teach the reefs their siren sony, 
That fills many a heart with pain, 


— 


_ 


Tam the West Wind, warm and sweet, 
And I bring the gentle rain; 

1 blow ’cross the fields of waving wheat 
And I tinge the golden grain, 

’Tis I who makes the year complete, 
And the spring come back again. 


I am the North Wind, cruel, strony, 
I hold all the rest in thrall; 

Kor soon as they hear my roaring song, 
They answer unto my call, 

And as we hurry and sweep alony, 
It is I who rules them all, 


When Mother Was a Little Girl 


Wiien mother was a little girl 
(Or so they say to me), 
She never used to romp and run, 
Nor shout and scream with noisy fun, 
Nor climb an apple tree. 
She always kept her hair in curl 
When mother was a little girl. 


When mother was a little yirl, 
(It seems to her, you see), 

She never used to tumble down, 

Nor break her doll, nor tear her yown, 
Nor drink her papa’s tea. 

She learned to knit, ‘‘plain,’’ ‘seam,’ 

and ‘‘purl,’’ 

When mother was a little girl. 

But grandma says—it must be true,— 
“How fast the seasons o’er us whirl! 

Your mother, dear, was just like you 
When she was grandma’ s little girl!” 

—The Watchman. 


ae 





The Barn 








(They forma tableau, Sailor Boys. at VIRGINIA BAKER KATHERINE M. LINTON 
the back, little boys with Peace banners | a 
kneeling in front; they recite the fol- *y 4 ' Fo. a Ba (Ba iw : ry — = a 
lowiny lines and amarch off while music art ote — a ==. is, OR. = ee o = 
is played )— e ee ———— —8 - eae pee oS oe 

Merry Boy Scouts are we, 1. Vm sure you'll like my nice large barn, With wide and slid - ing door; 
Upon the land or sea ; 2. Be - sides the com-monstalls,there is A room - y box _ stall, where 
Merry are we, merry are we, 3. I've bins for grain of ev -’ry kind, A loft up stairs for — hays 
Merry Boy Scouts are we! 
Roe 9 Master—What a wonderful cof bh se + —s-=-— 
, | a = oS 1 — a F =4e ay SEs 2 
: _ fine fi te —? tebe =e =: 
Sweet Courtesies u —aiaaiiniae ——— 
Sweet courtesies and favors lend In - side it’s ae and air - y, too, And has a nth clean floor. 
To life a charm which hath no end ; A horse that’s sick may lie at ease, Be - neath the doc - tor’s care. 


No kindliness is ever lost, 


K’en though but little it has cost, 


And on 


Note :—This little soug is inteuded for use with the paper cutting exercises on page 25 


the roof, 





a vane that shows How the wind blowsev-’ry day: 
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Closing Day 
By Eleanor Jewett 
The children are grouped on the stage ; 
at the sides stand the Numbers in lines 
of five; at the back are the Letters; in 
front of them, the Primary Colors, and 
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Exerci d Music for Closing Day P 

The Children (together) — Closing Song 
Hail, summer, happy summer! Nettiz A. More 

Birds are singing through the sky; 
Flowers are shedding incense sweet of *. {m 

For the bee and butterfly. Ee ay! Fs Se Se ma Be = oe eee ae nen snes eae Soa 
We are only little children, s Laas a Se a OO ee a ce er 
Ps on aged a yon, t 1. Now the pleas-ant year is done, And va-ca-tion’s just be - gun, 
aie rag Rc. <a agli eete 2. We have tried to do our best, 'Ev - ’ry day have stood the test; 


sitting at their feet are the Books. 
(The Numbers step forward.) 


Numbers— 

We are the numbers—(They number 
down the line). 

One—Two--Three—Four-——Five—Six — 
Seven—Hight—Nine—Ten. 

All— 

The year has been so very long, 

We’re glad it’s summertime again, 

Now we can all play out-ot-doors, 

In sunshine or in showers, 

And count the little singing birds 

And all the pretty flowers. 

(They go smilingly back to their places 
and J,etters step forward.) 
Letters— 
A—A is for absence 
Now school is over; 
B—B is for buttercups, 
C—C is for clover. 
D-—D 1s for dandelions 
Growing so tall; 
K—K is elderberry, 
Prickly and small. 
F—F is for green frog ; 
G—G is for grass; 
H-—-H is for hornet; 
I-—I is the insect 
That hides as you pass. 
J—J is for jessamine, 
Piercingly sweet ; 
K-—-K is the kitten 
That mews at our feet. 
L—L is Lover’s Lane ; 
M--M is the meadow ; 
N—N is narcissus, 
White flecked with yellow. 
O--O is tor oak-tree, 
P—P is for pine, 
Raising to heaven 
Its needles so fine. 
Q—Q is for quince, 
R—R is for rosemary. 
$S—S is for yellow sands 
Down by the sea. 
T—T is for ocean-tides, 
Restless —unstill ; 
U—U is the undergrowth 
Crowning the hill. 
V—V is for grape-vine, 
Grape-hung and pretty ; 
W—W is for water, 
And for water-lily. 
X-—X is for something 
Which nobody knows; 
Y—Y is our back yard, 
And through it there blows 
Z—Z a soft zephyr, 
Where marguerite grows. 
All— 
Now you see us as we are, 

All the alphabet in line. 

We are glad the winter’s over, 

We are glad it’s summertime. 
Holidays are very fine— 

We will run and we will climb; 

We will pick the purple clover ; 

We will wake the morning star ; 
We, like you, know how to play— 
Then welcome, dear Closing Day. 
(They step back to their places and the 

Primary Colors skip out.) 

Primary Colors— 
We are the primary colors, 
Blue and yellow and red. 
We think about a thonsand times 
Kach of us has been said. 
We really are so tired 
We don’t know what to do— 
That’s why we like vacation days, 
For then we play—don’t you? 
(As they skip back to their places the 
Books pass them. ) 
Books— 

We are the books you children read, 
And the poems you learn by heart. 
ou know you need not think you are 
So very, very smart. 

We knew those verses long ago, 

When they were printed on our pages, 
While it takes you a thousand ages 
metimes to learn them, you’re so slow. 
ut this is what we meant to say, 
We welcome, too, dear Closing Day. 
(They go back to their places. ) 


All the year round in our heart. 


A Wreath Drill for Little Girls 
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By Florence E. Hansen E 
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Any even number of girls may take 


part, the number to be determined mainly Slates and books are laid 


a- way 


For we know ’tis time for 


play. 

















children take a step forward on the ac- 
cented note and poise on the toe of the 
other foot until the other two notes are 
plaved. Wreaths are always held, with 


With the brooks and with the flow’rs, 





by the size of the platform or stage. All Now our part- ing song we sing, Greet we now the joy- ous spring. 
should dress in white and carry a wreath 4 

of evergreens and flowers (real flowers m a's \ . vo “a 
preferable). The music is a simple E =e: == f=] a 35-6 |= 
waltz, the first note of every bar being SeNeae Seen Lee arene Se Aa Da MRI wena Rinse =A — 
: : : : e 

es ene, Was saacting, the All the seats will va-cant be, On - ly mice be here to see. 


We will spend va-~-ca- tion hours, 


a 





| both hands, in front. The following is 





—— ] ——— 4 





| given for eight children. 
March to position in Figure 1. All 
face audience, 


-——— — 


All the class must say good by, 
All the class must say good by, 


a sao See See |-3= == hci —-———_ I 
— @ e 


—-—-.-9-1-@__@— oe, 
Till cool Sep-tem- ber breez-es sigh. 
Till cool Sep-tem- ber breez-es sigh. 





length. 
c. Hold wreaths up to head so as to 
encircle face. 


the rear, as in Figure 2. 


MOVEMEN’ II] 


d. March until those in rear reach front a. Hold wreaths out at arm's length 
of the stage and front couples reach the b. Hold wreaths directly above lead. 
reat. 


ec, All kneel (on left knee). 
figure 2 d. Place wreaths against right knee. 
1 : K 4 e. Place elbow on right knee, and bow 
5 6 ] 5° head in right hand, 
Repeat Movement I. f. Rise. 
March until couples form Figure 1. g. March to position as in Figure 1. 
MOVEMEN’’ LV 
a. Nos, 1, 5, 6, 2 form circle. 
b. Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8 kneel, b. Nos. 3, 7, 4, 8 form circle. 
ce. Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7 hold wreaths over c. Hold wreatlis between them and 
those kneeling, as if crowning them. lightly dance in circle during two meas- 
d. Nos, 2, 4, 6, 8 rise. ures of music. 
e. Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7 kneel. d. Circles open and all join hands so | 


MOVEMENT’ II 
a. Couples face each other, 














Welcome Song 
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That we’d have to stud - y_ hard - er, 





If we’d know what we’re a - bout; 
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Quite broke up and spoiled our play; 


Teach -er said that we could learn them, Yes, that’s just what she did say. 


les - sons 


So that day by 
pa 


day our 
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Now we sing to you a wel-come, Sing’ to you as best we may; 
41—__ ot —s —— 
=e | 6 eo |e Se fe es |= |] 
————— or 
Wel-come, wel-come, wel-come, wel-come, Wel-come our Commencement Day. 
II Il! 


Now our troubles all are over, 
Aud we're glad as glad can be, 
For we've passed thie ‘‘zaminations,’’ 
As you all can plainly see; 
And we’re all agreed to profit 
By the lessons we have learned, 
And to speak of them quite often, 


O, the phonics and the numbers 
led us many a weary race, 

While the reading was no better, 
For we couldn’t keep the place ; 

Spelling quarreled oft with phonics, 
‘*What’s the use?’’ we often said, 

‘*We can never learn the lessons, 








We can never go up head.’’ Since Commencement we have earned. 


Figure 1 
5 o 7 te) 
1 2 3 4 f, Others hold wreaths over them. as to form one large circle. Lightly 
ideieieaeie g. Rise, dance during two measures of music. 
Nee h. Repeat Movement II, Open the circle and skip off the stage 
a. Bow to audience, i. March until those in rear reach 
b. Hold wreaths straight ont at arim’s | front of the stage and front couples reach “Did You Pass?” 


What do you think the daisies said, 
The laughing, swaying mass, 

Today as trom exams I came, 
‘* Louisa, did you pass?’’ 

Then all the clover blooms called out, 
Like children in a class, 

And these were just the words they said, 
** Louisa, did you pass?’' 


Out rang the winds, out sany the birds, 
Out spoke the tall June grass, 

The merry brook paused just to ask, 
‘*Louisa, did you pass?’’ 

I hurried home to shut them out, 
And there I found—alas— 

Mamma and Grandma, and they said, 
‘*Louisa, did you pass?’’ 

—Karmer's Wife. 


The Dandelion 


Dandelion smoothed his yellow hair; 
He liked its color, vain young chap, 
And pitied Daisy, just because 
She tucked hers 1m her snowy cap. 
‘*Oh, ho,’’ he cried, ‘'imy hair’s so thick 
I couldn't do that if [ tried."’ 
‘You'd keep it louger if you did,’’ 
The daisy, with a smile, replied 


Alas! her words were all too true, 
For, left uncovered day and night, 
The sun and rain beat on his head, 
And turned his locks to snowy white. 
And soon a dreadful thing occurred, 
At which the Daisy looked appalled 
A blustering wind swept by, and lo, 
He left the poor old fellow bald! 


The Helpers 


I planted many seeds one day, 

And then [ had to go away 

To make a visit; so [ said, 

‘Oh, who will tend my garden-bed?"’ 


The Sun said: ‘‘I will tend it. 

My warmest rays I'll lend it, 

And when you come back home at last, 
You’ll find your seeds are sprouting fast.’’ 


The Cloud said: ‘'L will tend it. 
My gentlest showers I'll send it, 
And when you have come home again, 
You'll see how gardens love the rain,’’ 


The Toad said: ‘‘L will tend it, 
By night and day detend it; 

No single bug or worm you’ll see, 
It you will trust its care to me.’’ 


When I came home, my garden-bed 
Was just as sate as they had said, 
And all my Howers were bright and 
green, 
The finest garden ever seen! 
—Christian Register. 


Not Mighty Deeds 


Not mighty deeds make up the sum 
Of happiness below, 

But little acts of kindness, 
Which any child may show, 
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Recitations and Music for the Last Day of School 


Closing Day Round 


A Welcome Exercise 
By Mabel L. Grant 


For seven small children each carrying 
a jetter ot the word ‘' Weleome.’? The 
Jetters may be covered with evergreen or 
white cardboard 
school colors, 


ynade of 


match the Children march 


a straight line | 


and colored to | 


on the stage and stand in 

or a semi-circle according to size of | 
stage, 

W—We’re vlad to sce so many faces here. 


s) tous is very dear, 

J,—Let care and trouble now take wing. 
C—Come, listen, while we speak and sing. 
O—Oh, we’re vlad for friends so true. 
M—Muceh jor you we've tried to do, 
K—Even though we're small and few, 


When the last child has spoken, the 
child at the head leads as the line marches 
forward, across the front of the stave and 
down the right side. At the back they 
meet an older pupil who hangs the letters 
on the blackboard or wall on nails that 
have been previously arranged, When 
they have handed their letters to this 
ehild they march on round the stave and 
pass off. When the last letter has been 
hung the older child steps forward and 
recites: 


-Kach one 


Dear friends, we are vlad you've 
come, 
And we hope that you will feel repaid, 
We lave surely done the best that we 
could 


Jn the preparation we 


very 


have made. 


Goodby to the Pupils 
By Alvin M. Hendee 


Not 


| But 


The different parts of the school apparatus tell | 


the pupils goodby, The pupils may or may not 

dress to represent the characters speaking. 
Maps - 

Through all the long and happy days 
We've kept our faces bright, 

And tried in all our many ways 
Your minds to puide ariplit. 

We've always kept within our bounds, 
And tried to please you all ; 

You've never looked but that you tound 
Us hanging on the wall, 


Charts 
We bid adieu to every boy, 
And every girlie too ; 
Though we've not shared your evers 
We've tried our best to do 


yoy 


The work we were intended for. 
What more could mortal ask ? 
And though we've striven, there were 
limes 
We found too yreat a task, 


Dictionary 

I always think that on this day, 
Which [ most dread to see, 

I'd surely have something to say, 
Although ‘tis hard for me. 

But you well know just low it is, 
No odds how hare I try, 

And while I’m always tull of words 
J only say ‘'Goodby.”’ 


Globe—- 


Ot all the whole wide world around, 
i've told you, o'er and o'er, 
From Hindostan to Puget Sound 
And back to Singapore. 
Yet while I've told you all I knew, 
I’ve had a happy time, 
And now goodby to all of you 
And I will close inry rhyme. 
Library— 
The wealth of the world I have held 
to you, 
And you have enjoyed it, 
And gained in your knowledge 
and the true, 
But now from my presence you go, 
While some of ny volumes you scarcely 
have read, 
There are others you know very well, 
And now, then, farewell, and remember 
I’ve said, 
‘*To others 
tell.’ 
Blackboard--- 
You’ve worked hard on me, 
black in the face, 
And you are, no doubt, quite content, 
But you've made me say thinys I should 
like to erase, 


out 


I know; 
the good 


your knowledge — please 


and I am 


Welcome 


| Rejoice 





Ineant, 
seventy- 


And things that I never have 
As, ‘‘Seven times seven are 
four,’’ 
Aud, ‘* Seven times 
jut now for a while 
lore, 
So, all my dear pupils, 


civlit eighty-two,”’ 
Ili be bothered no 


“ Adieu.’’ 


High o’er your heads at work or play 
I’ve kept my vigil true ; 

And now on this, our closing day, 
U1 say ‘‘ Farewell’? to you, 

gut take from me belore you po 
This thouglit I give to you, 

That never in the face of foe 
Disyrace red, white and blue, 


' 


Schoolhouse— 

No doubt, sometimes you may have come 
To me with lagying teet, 

You always from the cares of home 
Have found a safe retreat, 

And now if this should be the Jast 
Of your school days, my dear, 

Remember that in days long past 
You were all welcome here. 


A Parents’ Day Rhyme 
By Monira F. McIntosh 
Welcome to our schoolroom, kind friends 
and parents dear, 
It makes us proud and happy to have 
you with us here ; 
And while we try to show you the things 
that we ean do, 
Please bear in mind 
not old and wise, 


we're very sinall, 


like you. 
among our uumber, of 
a score, 

we're striving to learn a 


one years | 
counts hall 
every day 
little more ; 
And though to you our tasks seem light 


and little more than play, 


Tous they seem quite difficult: as we 
meet them day by day. 
Perhaps while listening to us here, your 
| 


thoughts inay backward turn 
To the time when you were children, 
too, and found it hard to learn 
read, and spell, and do your sums in | 
has the proper way; 
Iso, im sure you'll pity us if we should | 
“hail today. 


Yo 


A Graduation Program 
Arranged by B. F. Hicks 

There are a great many teachers who de- 
sire to give the last day exercises the 
appearance of a graduation, with addresses 
of welcome and farewell, The follow- 
ing anonymous selections, with such 
music and other selections as the teacher 
wishes to add, las made an excellent 
program, 


I, WHLCOMK 


to you, dear friends! Our sad- 
ness at our parting share, 

with us o’er tasks completed 
with hard work and care. 





May you enjoy our exercises and our | 
chorus share, — 
Vacation's coming near! 
Midsummer sunshine fills the air with 


volden light today, 
The roses bloom on every side, 
ledges pray, 
While tragrant breezes, brooks, 
are singing on their way,— 
Vacation’s coming near! 


alony the | 


and birds 


lor joyous weeks to come, no more of 
lessons Jearned from books, 
But pages full in flowers and stones, and | 
in the running brooks,— 
Where speckled trout lie dreamily within 
the shadiest nooks,— 
Vacation’s coming near! 
Kor us shall fields and forests green put 
on their best array, 
And Mother Karth for us shall keep one 
long, long holiday ; 
The hills shall echo back our songs, for 
all our hearts are gay,— 
Vacation’s coming near! 
Welcome once more, dear friends! 

Our parting words and sadness bear, 
Rejoice with us o’er tasks completed 
with hard work and care, 
And welcome to our exercises 

chorus share, — 


and our 


! You led us like a beacon 


; Oh, 


| But ere its last beam fades away 


| Our lips must bravely, sadly say 


' For all your care and sympathy 
’ 


| big as themselves, 





Vacation’s coming near! 
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THE SCHOLAR'S SHIP 
A tee I, TO THE CLASS OF IgI4 
| Schoolmates, you're home! Your good 
ship rides at anchor in the bay, 
With all her colors flying, in the summer 
wind today, | 


Long years she stoutly carried you, but | 
now the ocean’s past, | 
And in the hoped-for haven she has | 


landed you at last. 


well you sailed in your good ship 
before us! Thus we'll go | 
And tollow where you led us, stars above 
and sea below. 


Oh, 


bright that lit 


the seething foam, 
You led us like the glitter of a 
pointed home, 


star that 


schoolmates, now we say farewell, 
long farewell at last! 
We're hopeful for the future, 
gratetul for the past; 
Sail on in your next scholar’s ship, 
with sad heart oft tell | 
Of sorrow at our parting, as we spoke our 
last—FARKWELL. 


Hl, FAREWELL ! 


The golden glow of a summer's day 
Rests o’er the verdant hills, 


and we’re 


and 


And the sunlight falls with mellow ray 


On fields and laughing rills ; 


Beyond the mountain high, 


The parting words,—‘‘Goodby.’’ 
Kind friends and parents gathered here, 
Our gratitude is yours, 


Which changelessly endures, 


| We've tried to use the closing hours 


So they would bring no sigh, 


' As to our dear days in this school 


We say our last ‘‘Goodby.”’ 
Dear schoolimates, ne’er shall we forget 
The old days spent with you. 
With many a sigh, for joys gone by, 
We sadly say, ‘‘Adien,.”’ 

The last sweet hour with you is past, 
Ilere must we break the tie, 
With sadness now, once more we 

‘*Goodby, schoolmates, goodby.’’ 


suy, 


Goodby, to all, vet not farewell, 
We hope again to meet ; 

But happy hours are ever short, 
And days of youth are fleet. 

There's much to learn, and much to do; 
Oh! may our aims be high, 

And ever lead toward that bright land | 
Where none shall say, ‘‘Goodby.’’ 


June 
By Elizabeth F. Guptill 


For two boys and two girls carrying letters as 
J stands with a foot on his 
U and N peep through, and Ko peeps under 


letter, 
The boys’ letters are green, the girls’ 


the top. 
pink, 


All-- 
Four little ones, with hearts attune, 
Have come to spell the sweet 

JUNE 

Kirst boy— 

Joy is around us, it's everywhere, 
It beams in the sunshine, it breathes in 
the air. 

Kirst girl— 

Up in the sky, so bright and blue, | 
There’s joy in the fleecy white cloudlets 
too. 

Second Boy— | 
Nodding away over hillside and lea, 
The blossoms are joyful, as all may see. 

Second girl— 

Even the birds have a happier note,— 
Ilear the sweet carol from each tiny | 
throat. 

All— 

All the children 
all attune, 
vacation 


JUNK. 





we oral 





are vlad, their wail 


For begins in the beautiful | 


| by the 


That called us to duty—my! 


Closing Day Round 
By Emma L. Brown 


Norr: This is intended to be sung as a round 
entire school, Divide the school inty 
three parts, As soon as One part has sung to tie 
enol the first line, the next part begins, till 
each part has begun at the beginning aud sting 
through the entire stanza. It is very pretty aud 
is quickly learned, 


| Sing, sing, sing, ye birds, 


Sing so loud and clear, 


| Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily,— 


Closing Day is here. 
II 
Flow'rets, bud and bloom, 
Bloom so bright and gay, 
Cheerliy, cheerily, cheerily, cheerily,— 
This is Closing Day. 
III 


| Children, join and sing, 


Sing so blithe and gay, 
Merrily, merrily, merrily, merrily, 
This is Closing Day. 


The Dunce’s Recitation 
By Caroline Cawthorne 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cup- 
hoard 
And took out her Christmas pie, 
She then fed Miss Muffet, who sat ona 
tuffet, 
And said—'‘ What a good boy am I.” 
Little Jack Horner sat in the corner, 
Because he had stolen some tarts; 
And a big ugly spider, who sat down. be- 
side her, 
Frightened the Queen of Hearts. 


Then little Bo Peep and little Boy Blue 
Began to jump over the moon, 


| While Mistress Mary, quite contrary, 


Ran off with the dish and the spoon, 


Old Mother Goose and Old Kiny Cole 


Were eating of curds and whey, 
As Jack with his beanstalk dup 4 big 
hole. 
To lide Tom Thumb away. 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
And Blue Beard tumbled after, 

‘The Cat-and-the-Fiddle danced their till, 
And Jack Sprat died of langhter. 


fom, Tom, the Piper’s son 


Was found in the Old Woman's shoe, 


| Humpty Dumpty tried to run, 


While Goosey Gander flew. 

Jack the Giant-Killer swept 
The cobwebs from the sky. 

Said Mouse, as up the clock he crept, 
“Pll ride a cock-horse—or die.’’ 


‘A mixed-up medley??? = What's that 
you say? 
“All wrong, —from beginning to end?” 
Oh well, I’11 hasten to school away; 


“And try my ways to mend, 


The School Year Is Over 
By Alvin M. Hendee 


The school year is over and hooks are 
laid by 


Kor a while. We are happy today, 


| Kor, talk as you will, every boy, same as [, 


Is glad for a brief holiday. 


| ‘Though we love all our books and our 


dear teacher too, 
We love tie vacation the more, 
And won’t it be jolly with nothing to do, 
But to play all the time out-of-doors? 


We'll miss all our playmates, with all of 
their fun, 
We'll miss the glad sound of the bell, 
how we 
would run 
Everyone in our schoolhouse can tell. 


There will sure be some heartaches we ‘Hl 


have to endure, od 
When we think of our great games ° 
ball, 


Sinee thinking it over, I’m not very sure 


But school is the best, after all. 
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Flag Day Programs, Dialogues and Recitations 


Flag Day with the Little Ones 
By Sarah J. Schuster 


Flag Day may be celebrated in such a 
way that the smallest child will receive 
impressions which make for patriotism. 
Decorations of flags and bunting will 
make the schoolroom gay, and in this at- 
mosphere, to whici children are pecul- 
jarly susceptible, there will be an excel- 
lent opportunity for the teaching of the 
first lessons ot good citizenship. The 
first, second and third grades may unite 
in the exercises. 

Two weeks before the birthday of the 
flag, June 14, it is well to have the teachers 
of the various rooms who will participate 
in the Flag Day exercises talk about 
birthdays 1m a _ conversation period. 
Speak of Washington’s and Lincoln's 
birthdays and finally lead up to the birth- 
day of the flag, asking incidentally how 
the children would like to celebrate this 
birthday anniversary. A teacher will 
find that every child will be eager to 
have a ‘‘ birthday party.’’ Of course the 
mammas and papas will be asked, and so 
the first thing to be thought about are the 
invitations. Every child may be given 
a correspondence card to be decorated 
with three borders, red, white and blue. 
Thiscan be done witharuler, as a guide, 
and colored crayons. The children then 
print: ‘‘Come to Our Flag’s Birthday 
Party, June 14, I914, 2 to 4 P. M. 
(Child’s name.) 

When the parents arrive on the after- 
noon of the birthday party, they find the 
schoolroom gay with festoons of bunting 
draped from the center of the ceiling to 
various points along the picture mould- 
ing, in the fashion of a May-pole. Ina 
conspicuous place is seen a huge birth- 
day cake containing tiny candle holders 
which support diminutive flags, Rising 
from the center of the cake is a silk flag 
of a size to correspond with the cake, 


I, Chorus to ‘‘ There Are Many Flags.’’ 
After the last word the piano and singers 
may stop abruptly and every child stamps 
his right foot and shouts ‘* Hurrah !’’ wav- 
ing his flag as he does so. Repeat the 
exercise, the audience being able to ap- 
preciate fully the surprise climax, on thie 
second singing. 

II, A second grade bey, standing by his 
desk, recites: ‘‘ This is Old Glory's birth- 
day. Today the American flag is one 
hundred and thirty-seven years old. We 
are proud of our flag, and we hope that 
through our whole lives we shall always 
pause in our work to bow in honor to the 
birthday of our flag.’’ 

III, A second grade girl then springs 
to her feet, turns to the teacher, to the 
guests and to the children, and says: 
Schoolmates, let us salute the flay: 

“T pledge allegiance to my flag and to 
the Repubiic for which it stands: One 
Nation, indivisible, with Liberty and 
Justice for All.”’ 


IV. Chorus of ‘‘The 
Freedom. ’? 
‘*The Union forever, 
Hurrah! boys, hurrah! 
Down with the traitor, 
Up with the star; 
While we rally ’round the flay, boys, 
Rally once again, 

Shouting the battle-cry of Freedom !’’ 

It is a beautiful idea to teach the cho- 
tues of our national songs to the little 
ones, The teacher will find this compar- 
atively easy work and a patriotic pro- 
gram by small children can have a variety 
When merely the choruses are used. In 
teaching the chorus of the ‘‘Battle-Cry 
of Freedom,'' the teacher may tell the 
children to hold the ‘‘sh’? in ‘‘shouting”’ 
and pronounce the ‘‘ou’’ with a round 
mouth. Zhink a shoul and sing it 
Soflly, The words may be accompanied 
by gestures. On ‘*The Union iorever,’’ 
Carry hand high; on ‘‘Down with the 
traitor,’? clinch the hand and bring down 
With a frown on the face; on “Up with 
the star,’? carry the hand high with 
beaming face, 

V. Dialogue by three children: 

First Child—After our flag, with its 
thirteen red and white stripes and field 
oO blue dotted with stars, had been 
Planned, George Washington took the 


Battle-Cry of 





sketch to a woman, named Betsy Ross. | 

Second Child—Betsy Ross was a widow 
who had lost her husband in the war. | 
Third Child—When Washington had | 
talked over the plan with her, Betsy was | 
| 


allowed to make the first flag. 


VI. Chorus of 
Georgia.”’ 

VIL. Acrostic—'‘Old) Glory.’? ~~ Each 
child should have the letter he represents 
pinned to his white waist or dress; the 
letter may be made of paper or flowers. 

First Child—O stands for obey. We 
will always obey our country’s call. 

(All the children shout ‘Ilurrah’’ and 
wave flags alter each letter is given.) 
Second Child—L stands for love. 

will love our country always. 

Third Child—D stands for die. 
be we will die for our flag. 


“Marching Through 


We 


It need 





Fourth Child—G stands for God. May 
He protect our flag! 
Fifth Child—L stands for live. We 


live to serve our country and flay. 


Sixth Child—O stands for onward. 
Our flag beckons onward. 


| 

Seventh Child—R stands for right. We | 
will do right always. 
Kiylith Child—Y stands for yes. We | 


will say yes when our flag calls for service, 

(The teacher may let the children 
themselves build the foregoing exercise. ) 

VIIL. Kirst stanza of ‘*America,’’ | 

At the close of the exercises the teacher 
or one of the mothers officiates at the 
birthday cake. 

Red, White and Blue 
By Alvin M. Hendee 


Strips of red, 


Kor three boys or yirls. 
white and blue are draped across the 
breast, one color to each clitld. After 
the three verses are repeated they all 
point to the American flag and repeat the 
last verse in concert. 

Child (with red)— 

The bright Red speaks in accents loud 
On Jand and ocean wave, 

While Glory waves high o’er the crowd: 
‘*Be brave, my child, be brave.’’ 
Child (with white)— 

The spotless White torn from the skies 
And placed where ’twill endure, 

This motto holds before our eyes: 

‘*Be pure, my child, be pure.’’ 

Child (with blue)— 

The vaulted dome of heaven gave 
Our banner’s glorious Bliie, 

And adds this word to pure and brave: | 
‘*Be true, my child, be true.’’ 
All— 

Each color lias a noble part 
In this, our flag so true ; 

Kach patriot loves with all lis heart 
Our Red and White and Blue. 


A Hero 


To be a hero, does not mean 
To march away 

At sounding of the trumpet call 
To war's array 5 

It does not mean a lifeless form 
’Neath foeman’s dart; 

To be a hero, simply means 
To do your part. 





Perhaps above your head, no flay 
May be unfurled ; 

Perhaps you may not gain the cheer 
Of a great world; 

Just do your part; each little 
Be brave and true ; 

A greater than a soldier’. joy 
Will come to you. 


Flag Salute 
I vive my head (touch head with right 
hand in military salute), my hands (ex- 
tend forearms forward), my heart (right 
hand placed over heart) to God and my 
country. One Country, one Language, ! 
one Flay! (Point to flag.) 


day 





| ing flays at ‘carry arms;’? i. 


fat side of body, flay vertical, touching 


The Making of the Flag 


By Minnie Palmer 


Note; This little play was given in the an- 
thor's own room with great success, It is suited 
to any patriotic holiday. 


CHARACTERS AND SCENE 


George Washington, Robert Morris, 
Betsy Ross, 


Betsy’s home. Enter George Washing- 
ton and Robert Morris. Betsy curtsys, 
George Washington— 
Good morning, Mistress Betty, will you 
make for me today 
A flag, with thirteen stars and stripes, 
OF colors bright and gay? 
My friend, Sir Robert Morris (Betsy and | 
Robert Morris salute), 
And I, have drawn a plan 
By which we hope to make a flag 
That shall wave throughout the land. 








| 
Betsy Ross— 
Did you bring the cloth, sir, with which | 
to make this flag??? 
George Washington | 
Ahi! no, we have no money, and our men 
are dressed in rays, 


Betsy Ross (thinking) 


I have an old red flannel skirt, 
George Washington 

I have an army coat of blue, 
Robert Morris | 


And [I will give my best white shirt, 
To make our flag red, white and Ilue, 
George Washington 
Ali! thank you, Mistress Ross, 
We knew you'd find a way ; 
And now we must be poing 
For there is much to do today, 


(George Washington and Robert Morris 
how themselves out.) 
Betsy (sits sewing )— 
Now I must sew and sew and sew, | 
And inake this flay just right, | 
So when the men go off to war 
They can carry it in the fight, 
(Enter George Washington and Robert 
Morris. AI] salute.) 
Betsy Ross (holding flay) — 
Now, George Washington, you see 
The flay I’ve made for you, 
Long may it wave o’er land and sea, 
The red and white and blue, 


George Washington- 


Thank you, Betty Ross, for the work that 
you have done, 


Robert Morris— 


Your name will be remembered 
With that of Washington, 


(All salute.) 


Flag Drill 
By Mrs. J. C. York 


Suitable for twelve girls or boys froim | 
nine to twelve years of age. Kach ehild 
carries a flay (2x3 feet is the best size.) 
Any good march may be used. 

(1) March on staye, single file, carry- 
e., seizing 
flay near end of staff with right hand, arm 





shoulder, Form into two lines, thus: H 
12 1 10 9 8 vs | 
6 5 4 2 J 


rs) 3} 

(2) Sing ‘' Flay of Freedom’? (in‘' Unele 
Sam's School Songs,’’ published by the 
Hope Pub. Co., Chicayo, Price 2ocents), 
waving flays in unison during chorus, 

(3) Music changes to march. Hold 
flays as described in (1). After each new | 
position return to this position, always | 
holding it four counts. Use four counts 


to assume a new position, and four counts 
to resume original 


position, lays are 
held in left hand only when position re- | 


quires. 


(4) Back row steps to front and right, 


: | changing flags to lelt hands; ant eross 
This Is the Flag for Me | Hags with front row, thus: 
This is our flag, and may it wave | 12 it 10 9 8 7 | 
High over land and sea ; x x x x x x | 
Though others have a different flay, fy g { 7 2 F 
This is the flag for me. (Waves it.) | Hold eight counts. Return to (1). | 


| flags; 


lot the Ocean”’ 


(5) Back row steps to front and left 
Front row changes flags to left hand. 
Cross flags with front row, thus: 

12 II 10 9 8 7 
x x x x x x 
6 5 4 3 2 I 

Hold eight counts. Return to (1). 

(6) Nos. 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2 change 
flags to left hand. Nos. 11, 9, and 7 step 
to the right; Nos. 6, 4, and 2 to the leit, 
crossing flags, thus: ; 

12x11 10x9 8x7 
Ox5 4x3 2x1 

Hold eight counts. Return to (1) 

(7) Cross flags in groups of three each, 
stepping into easy positions: 

12 11 10 9 ra) 7 
x x x x 
6 5 4 3 2 I 

Kight counts, Ro urn to (1) 

(8) Cross flags iti 
Hasy positions: 

12 II 10 9 S % 
x x x 
6 5 4 3 2 i 

Hight counts, Return to (1). 

Back row moves up close to trout 
Nos. 12 and t1, and so on, of back 
front row, 


soups of four each. 


(9) 
row, 
row; 6 and 5 and so on, of 


stand close together, front row kneels, 
| all crossing flags, thus: 
12x11 1Oxg 5x7 
0x5 4x3 2x1 
Hight counts. Return to (1). 
(10) By marching in cireles of six 
|} each, clock-wise, with No. 6 as leader; 


and counter clock-wise with No. 1 a 
leader, form 3 lines of 4 each, thus: 


1 12 7 5 
4 10 9 3 
6 5 2 i 


») 

Hold eight counts. 

(11) Members of each couple face each 
other and cross flags; rear couple cross 
flags alolt, middle couple cross flags at 
convenient elevation, and front row, 


| kneeling, cross flags, thus: 


11X12 7x5 
4x1o 9x3 
Ox5 2x! 


Hight counts. Return to (10), 

(12) Nos. 12 and 7, g and 3, 4 and 10, 
5 and 2 cross flags; Nos, 11, 6, 1, and 8 
retain positions, holding flags as in (1) 

11 12x7 8 
4X10 9x3 
6 5x2 1 

Hight counts. Return to (10) 

(13) 1f and 12, 7and 8, toand 9, 6 
and 5, 2 and 1 cross flags; 4 and 3 retain 
positions as betore, 

11x12 7x8 
4 10xg 3 
Ox5 2xI 

Hight counts. Return to (10). 

(14) 5and 2; gand 1 6 and to; 4, 11, 
and 12; 7, 8, and 3 cross flags, stepping 
Into easy and ygracetul positions, 

11 12 738 
x x 
4 3 

10 g 
6 5§-2 I 

Return to «to),. 
amd 5; 11 and 123 7 and 


{snd 6, 


Kivht counts, 
(15) 10, 9, 2, 
$8; 4 and 6; 3 and 13 cross flags; 


and 3 and 4 turning with faces toward 
center, thus: 

11X12 7x8 

4 1093 

a 

6521 


Return to (10), 
(16) 7 and 12, g and 10, 2 and 
11, 4, 6, 8, 3, and | holding flags 
toward center, inclining them parallel to 
adjacent flags crossed at center, thus: 


Kight counts, 


, cro 


II- 12x7 8 
4- 1OXg 3 
- 5x2 «i 


Hight counts. Return to (10). 

(17) Again marching in circles of six 
each, 6 and 1 as leaders, turning to rear, 
followed by 5, 4, 10, 11, and 12, and by 
2, 3, 9, 8, and 7, respectively, take posi- 
tions as in (1). March ceases and chord 
of chorus of ‘‘' Columbia, the Geim of the 
Ocean’? is given. 

(18) Sing chorus of last stanza beyin- 


| ning, ‘Three cheers for the red, white, 
and blue,’’ waving flays in unison. 


March from stage, ‘'Columbia, the Gem 
being used, or the march 
previously used being resumed. 








The Vacation Club 


By Fanny Comstock 


This little play brings a simple parliamentary 
practice into action that is very valuable for our 
young people to acquire. Miss Comstock, the 
author of this little sketch, says, “‘When I taught 
parliamentary practice in connection with Eng- 
lishin the normal school, the students were es- 
pecially interested in the subject, some borrow- 
ing or buying the manual for outside use, pnt- 
ting the methods in practice in their various 
organizations.”’ 

CHARACTERS 

Frank Mason Dorothy Ames 

Ned Lincoln Maryaret Ware 

Ernest Hall Ellen Steele 

Will Haven Harriet Wilson 

John Richmond Frances Dinsmore 

Wallace Brown Susie May 

SCENE 

The lawn in front of Frank Mason’s 
home, On one side stands a table sup- 
plied with pencils and paper. Twochairs 
are behind the table, and other chairs 
are in the space opposite. The children 
are sitting and standing 1n groups. 

Jolin Richmond—Come, Frank, it’s 
time to begin. You must start the thing. 

Frank Mason—I don't see why I must. 
Start it yourself. 

Susie May—No, Frank, this is 
house, and you thought of it first. 
. must begin. 

Frank Mason—Then don't laugh when 
I make mistakes. 

Ned Lincolu—Never. 

Harriet Wilson— Never 
Honor bright. ; 

Frank Mason (rising and standing by 
his chair)—Will you please come to 
order? (All take seats.) Will some one 
nominate a chairman? 

Wallace Brown  (rising)—-I 
Mr. Haven. 


your 
You 


in the world! 


noniinate 


Margaret Ware—I second the nomina- 
tion, 

Frank Mason—Are_ there any other 
nominations? (Waitsa moment.) ‘Those 


in favor of Mr. Haven for chairman will 
say Aye. 

All -Aye. 

Frank Mason-~Contrary minds, No. 
(Waits an instant.) It is a vote, and Mr. 
Ilaven is elected chairman of this meet- 
ing, (Sits, as Will Haven goes to the 
table and stands behind it.) 

Will Haven—The next business is to 


choose a_ secretary. Will you please 
nominate? 
Dorothy Ames (rising) —I nominate 


Margaret Ware. 

Ellen Steele—I second the nomination. 

Will Haven—Are there auy other nom- 
inations? (Waits an instant.) Those in 
favor of Miss Ware for secretary will say 
Aye. 

All—Aye. 

Will Haven—Contrary minds, Wo. 
You have chosen Miss Ware for your sec- 
retary. (Margaret takes her seat at the 
table at the right of the chairman, and 
takes notes of the proceedings as the 
meeting goes on. The chairman stands 
while talking and sits at other times.) 
The object of this meeting is to form a 
vacation club. The Chair would like to 
have those present give their opinions on 
the value of such a club. 

Wallace Brown (rising) 
a club— 

Will Haven—The gentleman will please 
address the Chair. 

Wallace Brown-—1 
Chairman— 

Will Haven—Mr. Brown. 

Wallace Brown—I wish to say that I 
think such a club would be a very good 
thing, and I hope we shall decide to form 
one, (Sits.) 

Frances Dinsmore (rising)—Mr. < ‘air- 
man— 


I think such 


beg pardon-- Mr. 


Will Haven—Miss Dtnsmore, (Sits.) 
Frances Diusmore—I ayree with the 


last speaker, and I should like to tell 
why [ think it would be a good thing. 
Some of us go away for the summer, but 
many stay at home, and it would be nice 
to have a regular meeting that would 
bring us together often, (Sits.) 
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Ernest Hall—One good reason has— 

Will Haven (rising)—The gentleman 
will please address the Chair. 

Ernest Hall—Pardon me.—Mr. 
man— ‘ 

Will Haven—Mr. Hall. (Sits.) 

Ernest Hall—One good reason has just 
been viven. Another that I think of, is 
that it would give ussomething to do. I 
don’t like a long vacation; I’m glad 
when it’s over. A club that we were in- 
terested in would give us something to 
do and make the time go faster. (Sits. ) 
(The speakers always rise for their 
speeches except for the briefest ones, as 
‘*Second the motion.’’) 

Harriet Wilson—Mr. Chairman— 

Will Haven—Miss Wilson. 

Harriet Wilson—I agree that the reasons 
we have heard are good, and I have an- 
other, We might do something really 
worth while to help other people as well 
as ourselves. (Sits.) 

Will Haven—Will the last speaker tell 


Chair- 


briefly what kind of club work she has 
in mind? (Sits. ) 
Harriet Wilson (rising)—Mr. Chair- 


man, I haven’t thought. it out very fully 
myself, but it seemed to me we might 
raise money for the Floating Hospital or 
something like that. Of course there are 
plenty of things waiting to be done, and 
every little helps. I have heard of cases 
in which children worked together for a 
summer and had good success. 

Will Haven—You have heard the _ re- 
marks. Is there anything further to be 
said? If not, a motion is in order. 

John Richmond—Mr. Chairman— 

Will Haven—Mr, Richmond, 

John Richmond—I move that we organ- 
ize a vacation club, and that the necessary 
action be taken at this meeting. 

Ellen Steele—Second the motion, 

Will Haven—It is moved and seconded 
that we organize a vacation club, and that 
the necessary action be taken at this 
meeting. Those in favor of this motion 
will say Aye. 

All—Aye. 

Will Haven—Those opposed, No. The 
motion is carried, and you have voted to 
organize a vacation club and take the 
necessary action at this meeting. What 
steps will you take towards organizing 
the club? 

Dorothy Ames—Mr, Chairman— 

Will Haven—Miss Ames, 

Dorothy Ames—I move that a committee 
of five be chosen to draw up a con- 
stitution. 

Susie May—Second the motion 

Will Haven—It is moved and seconded 
that a committee of five be chosen to 
draw up aconstitution. Those in favor 
of the motion will say Aye. 

All—Aye. 

Will Haven—Those opposed, Vo. The 
motion is carried, and you have voted to 
choose a committee of five to draw up a 
constitution, How shall that committee 
be chosen? 

Wallace Brown—Mr. Chairman— 

Will Haven—Mr. Brown. 

Wallace Brown—I move that the com- 
mittee be chosen by nomination. 

Frances Dinsmore—Mr. Chairman, I 
second the motion, (The chairman puts 
the question, ‘‘Itis moved and seconded, ”’’ 
etc., being careful to use the exact words 
of the motion as far as possible, and to 
state the result of the vote.) 

Will Haven (continuing)—Please nom- 
inate. 

Krnest Hall (rising)—Il nominate Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Krank Mason—Second the nomination. 

Will Haven—Mr. Lincoln is nominated. 
(The secretary notes each nomination on 
her paper.) 

John Richmond (rising)—I nominate 
Mr. Mason. 

Dorotlry Ames—Second the nomination. 

Will Haven—Mr. Mason is nominated. 
(In the same way Kllen Steele nominates 
Miss Dinsmore, and Harriet Wilson sec- 
onds, Susie May nominates Miss Ames; 





Ernest Hall seconds. Frances Dinsmore 
nominates Mr. Richmond; Ned Lincoln 
seconds.) Are there any other nomina- 
tions? (Pause.) If not, we will proceed 
to vote on these names in order, (The 
secretary hands her list of names to the 
chairman.) If it is your pleasure that 


Mr. Lincoln serve on this comunittee, 
please say Aye. 

All—Aye. 

Will Haven—Contrary minds.— It is a 
vote. Those in favor of Mr. Mason's | 
serving, say Aye. 

All—Aye. 


Will Haven—Those dpposed.—It is a 
vote. (And so on for Miss Dinsmore, 
Miss Ames, and Mr. Richmond.) You 
have elected these persons to prepare a 
constitution: Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Mason, 
Miss Dinsmore, Miss Ames and Mr. 
Richmond. The committee ox constitu- 
tion will be expected to report at the 
next meeting. What further steps will 
you take? 

Frank Mason—Mr. Chairman- 

Will Haven—Mr. Mason. 

Frank Mason—If it is in order, I move 
that a committee of three be chosen to 
nominate officers. 

Will Haven—The motion to choose a 
uominating. committee at this time is in 
order. 

IKrances Dinsmore—Second the motion. 

Ned Lincoln—Mr. Chairman— 

Will Haven—Mr. Lincoln. 


Ned Lincoln—It seems to me that the 
motion to choose a nominating committee 
at this meeting is not in order. I don’t 
see how such a committee can work till 
we adopt a constitution. How would 
they know what officers to have? 


Will Haven—The gentleman’s point is 
not well taken. It is proper to choose a 
nominating committee before a constitu- 
tion is adopted. The nominating com- 
mittee can consult with the committee on 
constitution before preparing the list of 
officers. 

Ned Lincoln—Mr. Chairman— 

Will Haven—Mr. Lincoln, 

Ned Lincoln—I may be wrong, but I’m 
not convinced. I should like to know 
whether others agree with me. 

Will Haven—The gentleman appeals 
from the decision of the Chair. The 
question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand? Those in favor of sustain- 
ing the Chair will say Aye. 

All but Ned Lincoln—Aye. 

Will Haven—Those opposed 

Ned Lincoln—No. 


Will Haven—The Ayes have it. The 
decision of the chair is sustained. It has 
been moved and seconded that a com- 


mittee of three be chosen to nominate 
officers. Those in favor will say Aye. 

All but Ned Lincoln—Aye. 

Will Haven—Contrary minds. 

Ned [Lincoln—No. (All, including 
Ned, smile.) 

Will Haven—How shall this committee 
be chosen? 

Susie May—I move that it be appointed 
by the Chair. 

Ernest Hall—Second the motion. 

Will Haven—It is moved and seconded 
that the committee on nominations be 
appointed by the Chair. Those in favor 
of that motion will say Ave. 

All—Aye. 

Will Haven— Those opposed, Vo. The 
motion is carried. (Pause.) The Chair 
appoints the following persons to serve 
on the nominating committee: Mr. Hall, 
Miss May, Miss Wilson. The committee 
will please be ready to report at the next 
meeting. Is there any other business to 
come before this meeting? (Pause.) If 
not, a motion to adjourn is in order. In 
making the motion it will be well to 
propose a date for the next meeting. 


Susie May—Mr. Chairman, I move that 
this meeting adjourn till June 30, one 
week from today. 


Jolin Richmond—Second the’ motion. 
Will Haveu—It is moved, and seconded 











June 1914 


that we adjourn to June 30. 
favor say Aye. 

All--Aye. 

Will Haven—Contrary minds.—It is q 
vote. The meeting stands adjourned til] 
June 30. 


Those in 


When It Rains 


Folks that live in the city, they grumble 
and complain, 

And look more dismal] than ever, when it 
comes on to rain; 


| And you can’t exactly blame them, for | 


am free to say 
There’s nothing worse than the city ona 
rainy day. 


Eaves and awnings dripping, black mud 
in the street, 

Till you don't know whether you'd better 
mind your head or your feet; 

And you go along hitting and bumping 
the people that pass you by, 

And you’re lucky if an umbrella doesn’t 
take you in the eye. 


And the steam comes up from the gutter 
with every sort of a smell— 

Except a good one—till you'd like to lose 

your nose for a spell, 

you can’t see the windows, for 

they’re all a smear of steam, 

And you feel as if the whole concern was 
just an ugly dream. 


And 


But here, out here in the it’s 
another sort of guess ; 

The rain is making a picture, instead of 
making a mess. 

There’s as much as fifty shades of green 
in an acre or so of trees, 

And many more in the mowing-field— 
especially in a breeze. 


country, 


The sparrows chatter and giggle in every 
little pool; 


| They make me think of a parcel of girls 


on their way from school ; 

And the robins hunt in the plowed ground 
for worms they know are there, 
And the larks, though you can’t see 

them, are singing everywhere. 


And father says, ‘‘No fooling, if it isa 
rainy day! 

Go cut a lot of fodder, and then you can 
bale that hay.’’ 

It’s nice in the barn, I tell you! 
the big front door, 

And stack things up in the corners, and 
sweep the dusty floor. 


I open 


And then I tole out mother, with ‘Come 
see’’—this or that; 

The calf, or a hen and chickens, or even 
the dog and cat! 

And she says, ‘‘ Well, just for a minute— 
I haven’t time to stay ; 

There’s always such a lot of things to do 
on a rainy day.’’ 


But I turn up the bushel measure, and 

coax her to sit down; 

When it comes to telling a story, mother 
can beat the town! 

She talks, and I cut the fodder, till father 
comes with ‘‘My! 

I thought you were saying something 
about a custard pie!’’ 


And then she runs off laughing, and 
neither he nor I 

Need say what we are thinking; it isn’t 
just of the pie. 

And we work along together till mother 
calls through the rain 

That dinner’s ready—I 
needn’t to call again! 


tell you, she 


All times are good in the country ; there's 
always plenty to do; 

You can go to school in the winter, when 
the summer work is through. 

You don't know much about playing, if 
you haven’t worked your best, 

And the folks that are always resting 
don’t know what it is to rest! 

~-Youth’s Companion. 





Somebody did a golden deed ; 
Somebody proved a friend in need ; 
Somebody smiled the whole day long; 
Somebody sang a beautiful song; 
Somebody thought, ‘* ’Tis sweet to give;” 
Somebody said, ‘‘I’m glad to live ;’”’ 
Somebody fought a valiant fight ; 
Somebody lived to shield the right; 
Was that ‘‘Somebody’’ you? 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the pocms selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


Send in the names 


of poems you wish lo sce here. West 
There are many who 


vill make up the page from your 
have in thetr memory the names 


/t ts CSPCE tally lo provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


well be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 
thercfore acstrable poems. Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal /ustructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 


Casey at the Bat 


It looked extremely rocky for the Mud- 
ville nine that day; 


The score stood two to four with but an | And now the air is shattered by the force 


inning lett to play; 
So,. when Cooney died at second, and 
Burrows did the same, 


A pallor wreathed the features of the pa- 


trons of the game. 


A straggling few got up to go, leaving 
there the rest, 

With that hope which springs eternal 
within the human breast, 

For they thought: ‘‘It only Casey could 
get a whack at that,’’ 


They’d put up even money now, with 


Casey at the bat. 


But Flynn preceded Casey, and likewise 
so did Blake, 

And the former was a puddin, and the 
latter was a fake; 

$o on that stricken multitude a 
like silence sat, 

For there seemed but little 
Casey’s getting to the bat. 


death- 
chance of 


oe 


But Flynn let drive a ‘‘single,’’ to the 
wonderment of all, 

And the much-despised Blakey ‘‘tore the 
cover off the ball ;’’ 

And when the dust had lifted and they 
saw what had occurred, 

There was Blakey sate at second, and 
Flynn a-huggin’ third. 


Then, from the gladdened multitude 
went up a joyous yell, 

It rumbled in the mountain-tops, it rat- 
tled in the dell; " 

It struck upon the hillside and rebounded 
on the flat; 

For Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing 
to the bat. 


There was ease in Casey's manner as he 
stepped into lis place, 

There was pride in Casey’s bearing, and 
a smile on Casey’s face. 

And when, responding to the cheers, lhe 
lightly doffed his hat, 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt 
*twas Casey at the bat. 

Ten thousand eyes were on him as he 
rubbed his hands with dirt, 

Kive thousand tongues applauded when 
he wiped them on his shirt; 

Then while the New York pitcher ground 
the ball into his hip, 


He pounds with cruel violence his hat 
upon the plate ; 
And now the pitcher holds the ball, and 
| now he lets it go, 


of Casey’s blow. 


Oh, somewhere in this favored land the | 


sun is shininy bright; 

| The band is playing somewhere, 
somewhere hearts are light; 

And somewhere men are laughing, and 
somewhere children shout: 


But there is no joy in Mudville-—-mighty | 


Casey has struck out. 
--Phineas Thayer. 
The Bravest Battle 


| The bravest battle that ever was fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when? 


/On the maps of the world you will find | 


it not, 
‘Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


Nay, not with cannon or battle shot, 


Nay, not with eloquent words or thought 
From mouths of wonderful men ! 


But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart 
Ot a woman that would not yield, 
But bravely, silently bore her part 
Io, there is that battle-field! 


No marching troops, no bivouac song, 
No banner to gleam and wave; 

But oli! these battles, they last so lony 
From babyhood to the grave. 


Yet, faithful still as a bridge of stars, 
She fights in her walled-up tawn 


| Fights on and on in the endless wars, 


Then, silent, unseen, goes down, 

Oh, ye with banners and battle shot, 
And soldiers to shout and praise ! 

I tell you the kingliest victories fought 
Were fought in those silent ways. 


| 
| 
O spotless woman in a world of shame, | 
With splendid and silent scorn, | 
Go back to God as white as you came | 
The kingliest warrior born! | 
—Joaquin Miller. | 

| 


Sometime 





all Jife’s lessons have | 


Sometime, when 
been learned, | 
And sun and stars forevermore have set, | 


| The things which our weak judgment | 
1 


Defiance gleamed in Casey’s eye, a sneer | 


curled Casey’s lip. 


And now the leather-covered sphere came 
hurtling through the air, 

And Casey stood a-watching it in haughty 
grandeur there. 

Close by the sturdy batsman the ball un- 
heeded sped— 

“That ain’t my style,’’ said Casey. 
‘Strike one,’’ the umpire said. 


From the benches, black with people, 
there went up a muffed roar, 

Like the beating of great storm waves on 
a stern and distant shore. 


“Kill him! Kill the umpire!’ shouted | 


some one on the stand. 
And it’s likely they’d have killed him 
had not Casey raised a hand. 


With a smile of Christian charity great 
Casey’s visayve shone ; 

He stilled the rising tumult; he bade the 
game go on: 

€ signaled to Sir Timothy, once more 

the spheroid flew; 

But Casey still ignored it, and the um- 
pire said, ‘‘Strike two.’’ 


“Fraud!?? cried the maddened thou- 
sands, and echo answered ‘‘ Fraud !’’ 

But one scornful look from Casey and the 
audience was awed. 

hey saw his face grow stern and cold, 
they saw his muscles strain, 

And they knew that Casey wouldn’t let 
that ball go by again. 


The sneer is gone from Casey’s lip, his 
teeth are clenched in hate: 





here have spurned, | 
The things o’er which we grieved with 
lashes wet, | 


Will flash before us, out of life’s dark 
night, 

As stars shine more in deeper tints of 
blue, 


were right, 
And how what seemed reproof was love 
most true. 


| 
| 
And we shall see how all God’s atte 
{ 


And we shall see how, while we frown 
and sigh, 

God’s plans go on as best for you and 
me; 
Ilow, when 

our cry, 

Because His wisdom to the end could 

see. | 
And even as prudent parents disallow 


we called, He heeded ei 


Too much of sweet to craving baby- | 
hood, 

So, God, perhaps, is keeping from Us | 
now 


Life’s sweetest things, because it seem- | 
eth yood., | 
if, sometimes, commingled with 

life’s wine, 
We find the wormwood, and rebel and | 
shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 
Pours out this potion for our lips to 
drink. | 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 
Where human kisses cannot reach his 
face, 
Oh, do not blame the loving Father so! 
But wear your sorrow with obedient 


grace, 


And 


With a sword or noble pen ; | 


|} And you shall shortly know that length- 
| ened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His 
friend, 


And that sometimes the sable pall of 
death 
Conceals the fairest bloom His love can 
| send, 


| If we could push ajar the yates of life 

| And stand within and all God's work- 
ilps see, 

| 


We could interpret all this doubt and 
strile, 

And for each mystery would finda key. 

| But not today. Then be content, poor 
heart! 

| God’s plans, like lilies, pure and white 
unfold, 

| We must not tear the close-shut leaves 
apart, 

| Time will reveal the hidden cups of 


gold, 
if through patient toil we reach the 
land 
Where weary feet, with sandals loose, 
may rest, 
| Then shall we 
stand — 
I think that we shall say, ° 
the best.’’ 
May Loutse Riley Smith, 


And 


know and clearly under 


‘God knows 


Whistling in Heaven 


You're surprised that I ever should say 
SO, 
Just wait till the reason I’ve given; 
Why i say I shan’t care for the music 
Unless there is whistling in heaven; 
Then you'll think it no very preat 
wouder, 
Nor so strange, nor so wild a conceit, 
| That unless there’s a boy there a-whis- 
tling, 
Its music will not be complete. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It was late in the autumn of ’70,— 

We had come from our far eastern home 
Just in season to build us a cabin 
Ere the cold of the winter 

come 5 
And we lived all the time in our wagon, 
While husband was cleariny the place 
Where the house was to stand; and the 
clearing 
And building, it took many days; 


should 


So that our heads were scarce sheltered 
Under its roof, when our store 
Of provisions was almost exhausted, 
And husband must journey for more ; 
And the nearest place where he could yet 
them 
Was yet such a distance away 
That it forced him from home 
absent 
At least a whole night and a day. 


to be 


You see, we’d but two or three neighbors, 
And the nearest was more than a mile, 
And we hadn't found time yet to know 


| And when the night came with its terrors, 
| ‘bo hide every ray of light, 
I hung up a quilt by the window ; 
And, almost dead with affright, 
I kneeled by the side of the cradle, 
Searcely daring to draw a full breath 
| Lest the baby should wake, and its crying 
Should bring us a horrible death, 


There I knelt until late in the evening, 
And searcely an ineh had [ stirred — 
When suddenly, far in the distance, 
A sound of whistling I heard. 
I started up, dreadfuily frightened 
lor fear ’twas an Indian's call; 
And then very soon I remembered 
The red man ne’er whistles at all. 


And when I was sure ’twas a white man, 
I thought, were he coming for ill, 
He'd surely approach with more caution, 
Would come without warning and still. 
Then the sounds, coming nearer and 
nearer, 
| Took the form of a tune light and vay, 
And I knew I needn't fear evil 
| From one who could whistle that way. 


Very soon I heard footsteps approaching, 
Then came a peculiar dull thump, 
\s if some one was heavily striking 
An ax in the top of a stump; 
| And then, in another brief moment, 
| There came a light tap on the door, 
| Oh, quickly T undid the fast’nings, 
And in stepped a hoy, and before 


Chere was either a question or answer, 
Or either had time to speak, 
| [just threw my glad arms around him, 
And gave him a kiss on his cheek. 
Then I started back, scared at my bold- 
ness, 
But he only siniled at my fright, 
As he said, ‘‘I'm your neighbor's boy, 
Klick, 
Come to tarry 
night. 


with you through the 


“We saw your husband go eastward, 
And made up our minds where he’d 
gone, 
And I said to the rest of our people, 
‘That woman is there al! alone, 
And I venture she’s awfully lonesome, 
And though she may have no preat 
fear, 
I think she would feel a bit sater 
If only a boy were but near.’ 


‘*So, taking my ax on my shoulder, 
Kor fear that a savage might stray 

Across my path, and need scalping, 
I started right down this way ; 

And coming in sight of the cabin, 
And thinking to save you alarm, 

I whistled a tune, just to show you 
I didn’t intend any harm. 


‘‘And so here I am, at your service; 





them, 
For we had been busy the while; 
And the man who had helped at the 
raising | 
Just stayed till the job was well done, 
And as soon as his money was paid him 
Had shouldered his ax and lad gone, 


Well, husband kissed and 
started, — 
I could scarcely suppress a deep groan 
At the thought of remaining with baby 
So long in the house, all alone ; 
For, my dear, | was childish and timid, 
And braver ones might well have 
feared, | 
lor the wild wolf was often heard howl- | 
ing, | 
And savages sometimes appeared. 


just me 





But I smothered my grief and my terror | 
Till husband was off on his ride ; | 
And then in my arms [ took Josey, 
And all the day long sat and cried, 
As I thought of the long dreary hours, | 
When the darkness of night should fall, | 
And I was so utterly helpless, 
With no one in reach of my call, | 


But if you don’t want me to stay, 
Why, all you need do is to say so, 

And, should’ring my ax, I'll away.’’ 
I dropped in a chair and near fainted 

Just at thought of his leaving me then; 
And his eye gave a knowing, bright 

twinkle 
As he said, ‘'I guess I'll remain,’’ 


And then I just sat there and told lin 
llow terribly frightened I'd heen, 
How his face was to me the most 
come 
Of any I had ever seen; 
And then I lay down with the baby 
And slept all the blessed night through, 
Vor I felt I was safe from all danger 
Near so brave a young fellow, and true, 


wel- 


So, now, my dear friend, do you wonder, 
Since such a good reason I’ve given, 
Why I say I shan’t care tor the music 
Unless there is whistling in heaven? 
Yes, often I've said so in earnest, 
And now what I’ve said I repeat, 
That unless there's a boy there a-whis- 
tling, 
Its music will not be complete. 





practical help in the teaching of the common branches. 


Country Boys and Music 


The singing period comes. Notice the 
boys. The teacher does not think that a 
boy can sing and he receives no encour- 
agement from her. EKven when the boy 
attempts to sing, he does not get it right ; 
he sings an octave lower than he should 
and simply drowns the melodious voices 
of the girls. The boys roar in all sorts 
of queer noises and the conclusion is that 
there is no music in them. No effort 
being made to help them piteh their 
voices 1n the proper compass, they soon 
weary of singing, and are content to let 
the girls do it. More than that, they 
lose confidence in their ability to sing 
and decide for themselves that boys are 
not musical. 

On the contrary, enter a schoolroom 
where the boys receive sympathetic treat- 
ment along musical lines. Hear them 
whistle; hear them hum the 
hear them sing. Their voices are sweet 
and clear; they always pitel: their tones 
correctly.  T,isten to the little solo by 
one of them, and how heartily the other 
boys jdin in the chorus. In speaking 
with the teacher about this work, what do 
we learn? Simply what most of us have 
experienced. The first work with the 
boys was disheartening, discouraging, 
dreadful; but he patiently took them 
one by one, group by group, and labored 
with them, himself singing an octave 
higher, straining his voice to a falsetto to 
sing with them in order to prevent their 
singing in the unnatural register. Ile 
transposed the melodies and led them to 
sing correctly. He formed first of all a 
whistling club and found that there were 
few boys who could not whistle a tune. 
Try thein on a new tune, allowing them 
to whistle at random. Jt does not take 
long to learn, does it? — Progressive 
Teacher. 


Primary Number Work 


After some years of experience in 
studying the psychology and pedagogy 
of number, it seems the best and most 
natural way to use the series idea and 
teach something about 6, 9 and 12 betore 
touching 7 and 11. Drill for accuracy is 
not fundamental in the early stages. 
Rather, the deepening of interest and 
the developing of the number concept 
through discovery and rediscovery, in- 
stead of using the memory so strenuously 
as formerly. Using splints that the work 
may be made more concrete, pupils dis- 
cover for themselves the 2’s in 4, 6, 8 
and 12, and in the same way find out the 
number of 3’s in 6 and 12, for the pres- 
ent not dwelling upon the irregular sep- 
arations. It is not fundamental that the 
drill on the tact should be made on the 
same day that it is presented. The idea 
is not to make the work purely an exer- 
cise of memory, but the effort is being 
made to cause the mind to think in terms 
of number. 

Broad minded and far seeing teachers 
in the primary grades now postpone 
much of the mere rote werk to a later 
time in the year. Many concrete prob- 
lems are given daily that the class may 
be developed in thinking in number. 
By way of illustration, a few such prob- 
lems are given: Three ducks have how 
many feet? Four boys have how many 
arms? Two horses lave how many feet? 
Mrs. Brown has three boys and four 
girls; how many children? Four peach- 
trees and four apple trees are how many 
trees?— The Practical Teacher. 


A “Story Hour” 


To train children to speak before a 
larger group than one class, and to get 
for the listening group work that would 
be inspirational, we started what we 
called the ‘‘story hour’’ for the primary 
grades. We call it the ‘‘English hour’’ 
in the grammar grades, The children of 
the first, second, third, and fourth grades 
assemble in the hall every Friday for 
fifteen minutes. acl room takes its 
turn conducting the ‘‘story hour.’’ Orig- 





melodies; | 
yood girl. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Page of Expressions from Our Exchanges 


This page 1s composed of concisely described methods and aids taken from current educational exchanges, and selected for thetr 


inal stories, stories from pictures, repro- 
ductions, dramatizations are given. A 
similar plan is followed out by the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, Each 
grade takes its turn in contributing to 
the program some of its best original 
and reproduced English. By this plan 
more joy and enthusiasm have been put 
into the English work.—American Pri- 
mary Teacher. 





Cultivate a Desire for Right 


The desire to do right should be culti- 
vated. Is whispering right? Why not? 
This will appeal to a very little child. 
It is not so much that children desire to do 
wrong, but that they have not thouglit 
about an act’s being wrong, or why it is 
wrong. One day a little girl was whis- 
pering and was becoming rather noisy. 
Her teacher called her to her side, and 
very quietly asked if she was being a 
She replied that she was not. 
Her teacher asked if she would go back 
and be a good girl. She said, ‘‘ Yes, I'll 
try and not forget.’’ This child was 
gaining in self-control and also a desire 
for right doing. To be sure, she will for- 
getagain. The growth in strength of 


| character is slow and it is harder for 


some to resist temptations than it is for 
others.—Oflahoma School Herald. 





Stimulating a Desire for Reading 


The desire for independent reading 
must be developed in the schoolroom if 


| we ever expect the children of our land 


to become good readers, To stimulate 
this desire in my mixed room of four 
grades, I secured a number of pri:ners 
from publishers, also a number of first, 
second and third readers. These | 


placed on their respective shelves of the | 


bookcases, telling the children that each 
day they could have a twenty-minute 
free reading period. The fourth grade 


children were allowed to pass to the case, | 


and each child selected a third reader. 
They could easily read without help any 
story contained in these books, as the 
words were familiar to them. The third, 
second and first grades did the same thing. 
These periods were always given each 
grade while the other grades were recit- 
ing.— West Virginia School Journal. 


Teaching Spelling 


The teacher’s method of presentation 
of a spelling lesson has much to do with 
its effectiveness. A few words well 
taught each day by the teacher and well 
learned by the pupils will prove of more 
value than a larger number of words 
daily when improperly taught. In a 
certain primary class’ the teacher gives 
six new words each day. These words 
are studied with the teacher at a ten- 
minute period the day previous to the 
lesson required from the pupils. The 
teacher writes the new word on the board, 
and calls on one or two pupils to name 
it, then upon one or two to use it in a 
sentence, after which the entire class 
write it once or twice, according to the 
difficulty of the word. If the word is of 
more than one syllable, the pupils, as- 
sisted by the teacher if necessary, sep- 
arate the word into syllables. The 
teacher writes the word on the board 
again as it is syllabicated. The pupils 
then write the word, separating it into 
syllables. Several children are then 
called upon to spell the word by syl!la- 
bles. Thus the lesson is continued until 
each word has been studied. 

The last word taught in a lesson was 
the word ‘‘\Vednesday.’’ As the pupils 
had had this word in the preceding grade 
the only stress placed upon it was to 
write the silent letter ‘‘d’’ in red chalk, 
in this manner emphasizing the letter 
which gives so many children trouble. 
The pupils, with pen and ink, copy the 
words in their blank books. The chil- 
dren study these words at home, and the 
next day the teacher dictates two sen- 
tences, each containing one of the studied 
words. The remaining four words are 








dictated as words only. Six words, pre- 
viously learned are added to the number, 
making ten single words dictated. The 
lesson conducted in this manner gives 
the pupil the advantage of a review of 
some words every day. On the last 
school day of the week the pupils are re- 
quired to write a dictated exercise in the 
form of a very short story containing as 
many of the already learned words as 
possible.—7he Teacher. 





A New Spelling Idea 


The teacher distributed slips having one 
of the following words written on each 
slip. No child knew what was on any 
other slip besides his own. The teacher 
asked each one to write the name on his 
slip at the top of his spelling blank page ; 
then for spelling words, to write the 
names of six parts of the article whose 
name was on his slip; below this list of 
six spelling words, to write a story using 
his six words in the story. At the reci- 


tation each child reads his story and is | 


allowed to pronounce his words for his 
mates to spell. The following are the 
words distributed one day: ‘‘ Wagon, 
store, chair, hat, book, sled, clock, 
house, desk, city, church, and circus.— 
South Dakota Educator. 


How to Teach Decimals 


Begin with the whole number and the 
law of Arabic notation. The child has 
learned that tiie removal of a figure one 
place to the right divides its value by 
ten. So far as his experience has ex- 
tended, up to this time, units’ place is 
the last right-hand place in any number. 
Let us enlarge his idea and show him 
that there may be any number of places 
at the right, beyond units, and that the 
law of Arabic notation applies indefi- 
nitely toward the right, as well as toward 
the left. Considerthe number 111. Gain 
from children that the value of the left 
hand 1 is 100; of the next, 10; of the 
next, 1; that the value of the figure 1 
diminishes in a tenfold ratio with each 
removal one place to the right. Place a 
dot at the right of the last 1 to show 
where units’ place is, and to keep it from 
getting lost. (The function of the deci- 
mal point is always to indicate the posi- 
tion of the units’ figure—not to separate 
the whole number from the decimal, as 
so often taught.) Place another 1 at the 
right of the dot. Gain from children 
that its value, following the law of 
Arabic notation, should be one-tenth as 
great as that of the 1 in unit’s place, 
therefore one-tenth. Proceed similarly 
for one-hundredth, one-thousandth, etc., 
having children read each number, in- 
teger and decimal, together, as fast as 
obtained. 

Repeat, using many figures, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, successively, Take a number 
like 563. How may the value of each 
figure be divided by 10, 100, 1000, etc? 
(By moving the decimal point one, two, 
three, etc., places to the right.) Do it 
thus: 

563 + 10 == 56.3. 

563 =- 100 = 5.63. 

563 -+- 1000 = .563. 

Give much practice of this kind, vary- 
ing the numbers. Conversely, have chil- 
dren analyze many decimal expressions, 
as follows: 


1.25 == 125 + 100 

63.07 = 6307 -+ I00 

9 == 9+ 10 
-057 = 57 -+ 1000 
-635 = 635 + I000 


8.3204 == 83204 -:- 10000. 

We have now prepared the class for the 
study of multiplication and division of 
decimals, The reduction of common 
fractions to decimals and decimals to 
common fractions, as well as all compar- 
isons of decimals and common fractions 
should be deferred until pupils have ac- 
quired great facility in operations with 
pure and mixed decimals. — Oregon 
Teachers’ Monthly. 
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We feel sure that this symposiim will be appreciated.—THE EDITORS. 


Did You Ever Do This ? 


I. Have children write alphabetical list 
of words naming things to eat as, apple, 
butter, cherry, date, etc. 


II. Let pupils set aside one page in a’ 


notebook or use a separate sheet of paper. 
Kach child calls this his ‘‘chart.’’ On 
the chart is written ‘‘Red’’ or ‘‘Blue’’ or 
some color. In good taste, the child 
pastes on his chart pictures of things 
that are of his chosen color. -The third 
reader class are able to write the name 
below each picture. Such a chart is 
often ten days in the making but it serves 
as inspirational for noting color and for 
inspecting the advertisements in maga- 
zines. 

III. Let third graders write names of 
boys and, in a corresponding column, 
write the feminine form of same word 
as, Harry — Harriet; Jolin —- Johanna; 
Julius—Julia. 

IV. Write a list of twenty words, each 
word beginning with the last letter of 
the preceding word as, Jolin, near, rope, 
egg, grow, whiine, etc. 

V. If pupils are able to detect the 
sounds, this is fine drill in phonics: 
Have pupils write a list of twenty words 
each beginning with the sound the same 
as the last sound of the preceding word 
as, know, open, note, true, ewe. 

VI. Let children write a list of ten 
words that come with a rainy day, a 
snow-storm, a birthday party, etc. These 
words are taken by the writer and some 
other child is asked to use the word in a 
sentence referring to the rainy day or 
snow-storm, or whatever 1s the subject. 
This is a natural beginning of written 
story telling. 

VIJ. Make a collection of pictures 
from catalogues showing as many kinds 
and varieties of footwear as_ possible. 
Parents often will become interested in 
watching for pictures of snow-shoes, 
sandals, moccasins, etc. 

VIII. Another good device is making 
a collection of all kinds of musical in- 
struments. Children sometimes come to 
school with the name of the instrument 
written on a separate slip. Such charts 
as these have the effect of bringing into 
the day’s work an interest that links 
with life itself. 

IX. Ata county fair in Iowa this year 
one rural school carried off the prize for 
the best and most varied exhibition of 
school work. The most unique entry to 
me was a collection of compositions, each 
child having the privilege of sending an 
illustrated composition upon the ‘‘ Dog.” 
Above the row of compositions, in large 
letters was the one word, ‘‘Dogdom.” 
The first page of each composition was 
given to a calendar tor September. Seven 
dog heads were peeping above the cal- 
endar. Each dog held a card bearing 
the name of a day of the week. Below 
the calendar, in childish printing, were 
the words ‘‘ Every dog has his day.”’ 

X. Did you ever try this acrostic for 
general exercises? Let each boy cut out 
a picture of a boy and below write, ‘‘The 
fellow that’s wanted.’’ The teacher 
develops each characteristic in the char- 
acter of a good boy by story or illustra- 
tion, and the boys, in turn, write each 
word making up the acrostic as they de- 
cide upon the word. A _ little bow of 


"ribbon makes this a tasty wall decoration 


for a_ boy’s 


hedroom.—South Dakota 
Educator. 


Memorizing Poems 


Since hearing is the child’s natural 
way of learning, the teacher reads aloud 
to the pupils the lines or stanzas to be 
memorized, the children repeating after 
her. Picture-makiug is easier and the 
pictures are more vivid when pupils 
acquire by ear rather than by eye. 
good reader in the class may be choset 
to read instead of the teacher. Poems 
memorized in one grade should be kept 
alive in succeeding grades, particularly 
those that are favorites with the children. 
— School Century. 
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The selections on this page from month to month will be useful in many ways. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PR'MARY PLANS 


_ Stories of Interest and Items of Fact 


‘y 
~. 


Aside from their mere interest, the information 


conveyed and the humane and ethical lessons implicd, make them desirable for reading to or by the pupils—THE EDITORS. 


Operating on a Tiger 


A-well tiger is usually not a pleasant 
jndividual to handle, Can you imavine, 
then, the difficulty of handling a sick 
one? Such a task fell to Professor Sam- 
uel Haughton, according to the ‘‘ West- 
minster Gazette,’* when one of the tigers 
jin the Dublin zoological gardens was 
threatened with gangrene in its paw, 
making an operation necessary. 

Professor Haughton’s experience was a 
thrilling one. The mate of the tiger was 
first secured in aside den, A net was 
thrown over the tiger and he was drawn 
forward to the door of the cage. Four 
stout keepers then held the feet of the 
struggling animal while Professor Haugh- 
ton cut away the diseased claw. 

The suffering beast furiously but vainly 
triel to get at him during the operation, 
but the rage of the tigress looking on 
through the bars of the side den was 
much more terrible to behold. She 
roared and violently threw herself against 
the barriers in her mad desire to go to 
the rescue of her mate. 

When the tigress was admitted to the 
cage after tiie wound of her mate had 
been dressed, she turned up the paw and 
examined it with touching solicitude, 
and then licked her mate, asa cat licks 
her kittens, to soothe him, purring softly 
the while. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary 
part of the affair was the sequel. A 
week later Professor Haughton was again 
at the zoo to see how his patient was get- 
ting on. When the animal espied him 
he began to purr like a cat, allowed him 
to examine the paw, and seemed pleased 
that he should do so, 


When Animals Sleep 


Elephants sleep standing up. When in 
aherd a certain number will always stand 
watch while the others sleep, for the big, 
powerful beasts are timid and cautious at 
night and will not go to sleep unguarded. 

Bats sleep head downward, hanging by 
their hind claws. : 

Birds, with few exceptions, sleep with 
their heads turned tailward over the back 
and the beak thrust beneath the wing. 

Storks, gulls and other long-legged 
birds sleep standing on one leg. 

Ducks sleep on open water. To avoid 
drifting ashore, tiiey keep paddling with 
one foot, thus making them move ina 
circle, 

Foxes and wolves sleep curled up, their 
noses and the soles of their feet close to- 
gether and blanketed by their bushy tail. 

Lions, tigers and cat animals stretch 
themselves out flat upon the side. Their 
muscles twitch and throb, indicating that 
they are light and restless sleepers. 

Owls, in addition to their eyelids, 
have a screen, that they draw sideways 


across their eyes to shut out the light, - 


for they sleep in the daytime. 


Cat Had Right of Way 


When traffic was at its height on one 
of New York’s busiest thoroughfares re- 
cently and a long line of trucks on either 
side, moving continuously, made cross- 
ing dangerous for all foot travelers, a cat 
emerged from a produce store with a 
kitten dangling from her mouth, and es- 
sayed to cross the street. Hach time she 
started she had to turn back because of a 
truck, and her efforts quickly attracted a 
crowd. 

Down from the corner came a_police- 
man. He soon saw whiat was the matter, 
and while there was nothing in the traffic 
Tegulations to cover the point, it took 
him only a moment to decide what to do. 
Going into the street, he raised his hands 
Inthe way that truckmen have learned 
Means ‘‘Stop.’’ They stopped. The cat, 
seeing her opportunity, took a firmer 
hold on the nape of her progeny, and 
then, holding it high to keep even its 
Curved tail out of the mud, she slowly 
and deliberately picked her way across 
and disappeared in a cellar, 





Two Stories from Japan 


Last summer, when returning from my 
vacation in the mountains, as the train 
stopped for a few minutes at the station 
of a small village famous for a certain 
kind of Japanese cake, I thrust my head 
out of the window, and bought a package 
of the boy who was peddling his wares 
on the platform. He gave mea fifteen- 
sen package; but in the hurry and con- 
fusion of making other sales, Isobe cakes 
being very popular, he neglected to give 
back the five sen due me. I laughed 
about it, remarking to the friend with 
whom [ was traveling that I might as 
well have bouglit a twenty-sen package, 
as she had done. 

As we pulled into the next station 
some fifteen minutes later, we heard a 
boy screeching at the top of his lungs as 
he ran up and down the platform, ‘‘ Where 
is the lady to whom the Isobe cake-seller 
owes five sen?’’ Astonished, I informed 
him that I was the person; but how on 
earth did he know about the matter? To 
which he replied that the cake-boy had 
telephoned down the line to be sure to 
give back to its owner that five sen. 

The other story is not a personal expe- 
rience, but was told me by a missionary 
friend who lives in the interior. She 
says that, when she goes to market and 
orders a chicken to be delivered the fol- 
lowing day, or perhaps the day after the 
following, the boy who delivers it often 
brings an egg with the chicken, The 
first time this happened she wanted the 
egg explained. Was it a present? That 
is always one’s first thought in Japan. 
No, not a present; but the egy had been 
laid after the lady purchased’ the hen, 
and therefore it belonged to her. Per- 
fectly good reasoning, but I wonder how 
many in America would have thought of 
it!—Christian Endeavor World. 


A Dog’s Sense 


A Boston paper tells this little story 
which well illustrates a dog’s capability 
of understanding, when properly treated. 

A young girl was crossing the Public 
Garden one morning, upon the main path 
which crossed the bridge. She was ac- 
companied by a magnificent mastiff, who 
strode along beside her in the most com- 
panionable sort of way, looking up into 
her face occasionally, as if to remark 
casually that it was a very fine morning, 
or to ask if there was anything he could 
do for her. 

The two crossed the bridge together, 
and finally came to the Charles Street 
gate. Here the young girl, evidently 
not wishing to have the care of the dog 
in the busy streets, turned to him and 
said :— 

‘There, that is far enough now, Marco. 
You need not go with me any farther, 
but turn about and go home.”’ 

She did not take her hands out of her 
muff to point the way; and she spoke as 
she would to a small brother, in a pleas- 
ant, conversational voice. 

Marco looked at her with his large 
eyes, then looked across the Common, 
wagging his tail slowly, as though he 
were thinking how pleasant it would be 
to go the rest of the way. Finally, he 
turned back to her again, and, witha 
movement of his head and eyes, asked as 
plainly as though the words had come 
from his mouth, ‘‘ Please let me go a lit- 
tle farther, it is such a fine morning!’ 

‘‘No, dear. I’m going shopping, you 
know,’’ answered the girl, explaining 
the difficulty as if Marco were human. 
‘*There’ll be crowds of people, and I 
shall not know what to do with you. 
But go along now, there’s a good fellow, 
and I’]1 be back soon, then we will have 
a good time togethier.’’ 

Without another word Marco turned 
and walked back across the gardens. He 
did not slink away, as some dogs do 
when sent back, but marched leisurely 
along with his head in the air, stopped 
a moment on the bridge to watch the 
children skating below, then trotted on 
toward Commonwealth Avenue. 





Appleseed John 


Many years ago before the great North- 
west was settled, and while even a large 
part of New York and Pennsylvania was 
still a wilderness, there lived a man who 
spent a large part of his time in what 
many people considered a foolish occu- 
pation. His name was John Chapman, 
and, according to tradition, he went 
through what is now western Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana before the for- 
ests were cut away and planted orchards 
for the settlers who, he was sure, would 
come later. Many stories have been told 
of this remarkable man. 

It is said that he spent his winters in 
the settlements near the Atlantic coast 
teaching the children and doing odd 
jobs about the farm, In those days the 
teachers ‘‘ boarded around’? iu the neigh- 
borhood, ‘Therefore Jolin Chapman had 
no board to pay, and he needed little 
money. But he did not ask for money. 
He was content to receive his pay in the 
seeds of apples, peaches, pears, plums 
and grapes. ‘This is why he was. called 
‘*Appleseed John.’’ The farmers and the 
children saved their seeds for him, and 
when spring came he filled his boat with 
seeds and started down the Ohio river. 
At every suitable landing he took his 
bag of seeds on his back and_ trudged 
through the forest until he found a good 
open place, and there he planted his 
seed, built a fence of boughs about them, 
and started out again. 

Many of the trees that he planted sur- 
vived and many of the settlers who came 
later were provided with fruit, 


Lost His Temper 


An English sparrow, in a search for a 
new home, lighted, in the course of his 
travels, upon the statue of Benjamin 
Franklin which graces the big triangle 
at Park Row’s junction with Nassau 
Street. The metal Franklin, as every- 
body knows, sports a tie wig, which 
swells out over the ears; and in the con- 
sequent crevice the homeless sparrow 
fancied he had discovered an ideal place 
fora nest. He proceeded to experiment. 
Darting down to the street, he captured 
a tiny bit of rag, and shoved it into the 
opening between Mr, Franklin’s wig and 
left auricular, 

The rag failed to catch on the smooth 
metal, and slipped out. It was seized by 
the little home-buiider, and shoved back 
again. Several other English sparrows 
gathered around the statue’s shoulders, 
and began to guy the first. 

He paid no attention to them, and by 
actual count dragged the obstinate rag 
back into the crevice fifteen times. 

The second that it left his beak it slid 
out again, Suddenly the temper of the 
much-sufferiny sparrow exploded. Ile 
sailed into his tormentors with the en- 
ergy of a cyclone, and in three minutes 
the entire crew was whipped most beauti- 


fully. 
Then, smoothing its ruffled feathers, 
the visitor seated himself upon Mr. 


Franklin’s august head, and calinly sur- 
veyed the scene of battle.—New York 
Commercial Advertiser. 


The Great Chinese Wall 


This is a great man-made structure ex- 
tending between Manchuria and China 
proper. It was commenced in the year 
214 B. C. and was intended to protect 
China from the raids of the marauding 
Tartars. It is built of bricks and rises 
from foundations of granite, great masses 
of stone and earth being inclosed by the 
outer shells of the wall. The structure 
is about 1,500 miles long, 25 feet wide 
at the bottom and 15 feet wide at the 
top. Its height is from 12 to 50 feet. 
Towers surmount the wall at regular dis- 
tances. It winds through valleys and 
over hills, reaching at one point an ele- 
vation of 5,000 feet above sea level. 
Several million men worked for 10 years 
at the construction of the work, 











One Hundred Years Ago 


Merchants wrote their letters with quill 
pens. Sand was used to dry the ink, as 
there was no blotting paper. There were 
no street letter boxes; letters had to be 
carried to the postoffice. It cost 18% 
cents to send a letter from Boston to 
New York, and 25 cents from Boston to 
Philadelphia. 

Less than a century ago rum was fur- 
nished at ministers’ ordinations, also 
pipes and tobacco,as Lyman Beecher tells. 

Kvery gentleman—Washington, for ex- 
ample—wore a queue; many powdered 
their hair. 

Imprisonment for debt was a 
practice. 

Virginia contained a fifth of the whole 
population of the country. 

The Mississippi valley was not so well 
known as the heart of Africa now is. 

Two stagecoaches carried all the trav- 
elers between New York and Boston. 
Six days were required for the journey. 

There was not a public library in the 
United States. 

A day laborer received two shillings a 
day. 

Stoves were unknown. All cooking 
was done at an open fireplace. 

Many of the streets were unnamed, and 
the houses were not numbered. 


commot 


How the Telephone Was Invented 


In a recent lecture Prof. Alexander 
Graham Bell is reported to have ex- 
plained, as follows, how he came to in- 
vent the telephone: 

‘*My father invented a symbol by 
which deaf mutes could converse, and 
finally I invented an apparatus by which 
the vibrations of speech could be seen, 
and it turned out to be a telephone. It 
occurred to ne to make a machine that 
would enable one to hear vibrations. | 
went to an aurist, and he advised me to 
take the human ear as my model. He 
supplied me with a dead man’s ear, and 
with this ear I experimented, and upon 
applying the apparatus I found that the 
dead man’s ear wrote down the vibrations. 

‘*T arrived at the conclusion that if I 
could make iron vibrate on a dead man’s 
ear, I could make an instrument more 
delicate which would cause those vibra- 
tions to be heard and understood. I 
thouglit if I placed a delicate piece of 
steel over an electric magnet I could get 
a vibration, and thus the telephone was 
completed. The telephone arose from 
my attempts to teach the deaf to speak. 
It arose irom my knowledge, not of elec- 
tricity, but as a teacher of the deaf. 
Had I been an electrician I would not 
have attempted it.’’ 


Beginning of Photography 


The art of photography had its begin- 
ning about the year When it was 
discovered that light affected certain 
sensitive substances. Discoveries and 
improvements were made from time to 
time by Scheele, Wedgewood, Niepce 
and others but it remained for Dauguerre 
in 1839 to make a discovery that led to 
the development of the modern art. He 
found a method for taking pictures on 
silver-coated copper plates, which is one 
of the fundamental ideas of modern 
photography. From his name comes the 
word ‘‘daguerreotype,’’ applied to tlie 
pictures common a generation or two ayo. 


Wireless and Birds 


Since the advent of wireless telegraphy 
and the establishment of wireless stations 


1600 


in so many lands it lias been noted thiat 
birds are singularly disturbed by the 
wireless. waves. Gulls, it is said, are 


the chief sufferers. It has also been ob- 
served that wireless stations in the line 
of flight of doves in some way prevent 
an unusual number of the birds from 
finding their way home. It has 
suggested that this may be due to asixth 
sense of birds and ani:mals--a 
‘*electric sense’’—and that through this 
sense the ether waves influence them, 
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The National Education Association 
Attractions of the Program and the City Where it Meets 


Silky National Kducation Association 
will hoid its meeting at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, July 4 to 11, Jhere is 
much local and State enthusiasia in 
this gathering and the arrangements 


for its entertainment are unusually 








’ : fine. Railroad rates have been based 
ou the Summer Tourist tickets which will be on sale in 
all sections of the United States at the time of the 














Minnesota’s $4,500,000 Capitol at St. Paul 


meeting, As indicating the rates, the following prices 


lor round trip tickets from scattered points are given: | 


Moines St. Louis 


Indianapolis $23.40; Detroit 


Chicavo $16.00; Des KIG.503 


$1g.50; Omaha $14.365 
$23.00-$27.00; Grand Rapids $17.S0-$23. 10; Cincinnati 


P J Q - +“ re . ; ? - 
Sulialo $35.20-$37.60; Pittsburg, $32.80-$35.20, 


Boat lines with western termini at 


228.003 
Duluth and Supe- 
ror, from whieh railroad transportation may be had to 
St. Paul, will be used to a considerable extent. Local 
ticket agents will be able to give fall information as 
to the rates from any point whieh will be in foree at 
that time, and State Directors can vive information as 
lo special partic . 

The first will be 


viven over to the addresses of greeting and response, 


There will be six yeneral sessions 


the President's address and one other, ‘The second ses- 
sion will be devoted to a discussion of the status of 
women, *' The Mducational Advancement of Women’? 
will be discussed by four women of distinetion trom 
different parts of the United States. The third session 
Will be given to the discussion of the final report of 
the commiattee on teachers’ salaries and cost of living. 
The fourth session will lave as its topie ‘The Princi- 
ples aud Aims of Mdueation,’? which will be discussed 
by four men, one from the standpoint of clementary 
education, one from the standpoint of the college, one 
from the standpoint of the university, and one from a 
The subject of the fifth session 


The sixth ses- 


general standpoint. 
will be ‘‘ Kdueation in a Democracy.’’ 
sion Will be yviven over to a series of ten-minute 
speeches on ‘* The Needs of the Public School. *’ 
speeches will be chiefly from the ex-presidents of the 


These 


association, 

The Department programs offer their usual variety 
of addresses and discussions suflicient to fill the work- 
ing hours of the week, and give to the teachers oppor- 
tunities of selecting those features in witich they are 


especially interested. 











A Bit of St. Paul’s Business District from the Bluffs 
Across the River 


The National Kduecation Association has never at- 
tempted to feature commercial exhibits of materials 
and equipments. It is recognized, however, that many 
members are interested in examining the latest things 
in the way of school supplies, especially in view of 
the iact that more attention is being paid in recent 
years to the physical equipment side of the educational 
system, At Salt Lake City. and at Richmond provision 
was qnade in a central building for those who desired 
to live exhibits, and the assignment of location was 


. left to the local committee, with no effort on the part 


Association to secure exhibitors or lend them 
It has been decided that in connec- 
Paul meeting there shall be con- 


of the 
any assistance. 
tion with the St. 
ducted what will be called the N. K. A. 
Exhibit Auxiliary. ‘The same will be under the di- 
rection of C.K. Hoyt, Lewis Tistitute, Chicago, I. 
Mr. Hoyt is a practical exhibition man, and by prop- 
erly arranging and grouping the material which will 


Commercial 


be shown by the various school supply houses, this 
will be one of the most attractive features of the St. 
Paul meeting, interesting to both teachers and patrons. 
t will be held in the Armory and admission to the 
same will be by badge. 

The city of St. Paul, the meeting place of the Nat- 
ional Hdueation Association Convention, is picturesque 
and imposing and provides unusual sumainer pleasures. 














Post Office on Left; St. Paul 


One of St. Paul’s Streets. 
Hotel, N. E. A. Headquarters, in Background 


The marvelous civic views which may be pained from 
the hills on whieii the city stands, from the dome ot 
the maynificent new State Capitol, from the splendid 
high-set cathedral, from the skyscrapers on the busi- 
ness plateau at the base of the hills, compare favorably 
with those of Constantinople or Kdinburgh. The city’s 
aspect suggests the older cities of the Kast, both in the 
interesting irregularity of certain of its business 
streets, the modernity of its great public and business 
buildings and the beauty of its parks. But, most at- 
tractive to the summer visitor are the three rivers and 
thirty lakes in and near the city. There are innumer- 
able delightful places to go, and the trips may be 
made conveniently and at small expense. 

Many cities have convention halls of suflictent size 
and enough beds and tood for all comers. The ques- 
tion, therefore, that is uppermost in the mifids of con- 
vention people is: ‘*Where can we have also a good 
time and be comfortable?’’ Business first, of course ; 
but pleasure runs a close second. St. Paul’s conven- 
tion facilities are abundant, there being in the central 
district excellent halls of all sizes that can seat some 


29,000 delegates at one time—r1o0,o00 cf them in a 
single room, one of the most wonderful auditoriums 
on the continent. This auditorium is owned by the 
city. The hotel and railroad facilities are adequate 
and unusually convenient, 

The really distinctive feature, however, is that in 
St. Paul and its immediate vicinity there are so many 
beautiful rivers and lakes where visitors may fish, row, 











A Corner of Como Park, one of St. Paul’s Beauty Spots 


paddle, motorboat, sail, bathe, steamboat, camp or 
Several of these nearby lakes have dancing 
Moreover, St. Paul is 


picnic. 
pavilions and band concerts, 
the center of a veritable ‘‘ Lakeland,’’ Minnesota hay- 
ing 10,000 lakes and Western \Wisconsin, conveniently 
reached from St. Paul, 5000. A few hours ride from 
the city takes one into Minnesota’s famous pine 
forests, 

Amony the first places of interest is, of course, the 
magnificent Capitol built at a cost of 
$4,500,000, On an eminence 200 feet above the Missis- 
It contains, besides marvelously beautiful pil- 


building, 


sippi. 
lars, staircases and rotunda, many statues and paint- 
ines by America’s most famous sculptors and artists. 
Guides take visitors through the building without 
charge, St. Paul’s municipal anditorium is one of 
the most remarkable buildings of its kind in the world. 
In the upper stories of the auditorium are the St. Paul 
Institute’s public art vallery and scientific museum. 
Both are open to visitors without charge,  Thie iaiag- 
nificent cathedral of tiie Roman Catholic chureh, one 
of the finest eeclesiastical buildings in America, now 
nearing completion, is on one of St. Paul’s hills and 
faces the famous Summit Avenue, 

Another extremely interesting place in summer is 
Harriet Island in the Mississippi River, only about 
six blocks from headquarters. There the city has estab- 
lished excelient facilities for public baths, and thon- 
sands of people use them every week in summer, On 
the Island also are the zoological gardens and public 
playgrounds. 

Como Park in St. Paul is the largest enltivated park 
in the northwest. It has few equals among the parks 
in America and some beautiful features found nowhere 








Great Municipal Auditorium where the General Meetings 


of the N. E. A. will be held 
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else. Free band concerts are given here every sum- 
mer evening and Sunday afternoon. Phalen Park, 
has fine boating, and a 
canal, connecting Phalen and Gervais Lakes, has been 


an aquatic and fore«t park, 


developed into a beautiful Venetian waterway. Indian 
Mourds Park, next perhaps to Como, is the best known 
park in the northwest. The mounds—ancient burial 
places of the Indians-grise in some instances to a height 
of 200 feet, and filled with curious relics, are of unu- 
sual interest. The view from the park, commanding far- 
hillbound 

rivers, is hardly equalled 


reaching prospects of the valleys of the 


Mississippi aud Minnesota 
in America. 

And all around the city are interesting places well 
worth visiting. Fort Snelling, the oldest government 
military post in the northwest, is picturesquely set on 
bluffs just across the Mississippi from the city, A few 
minutes ride by trolley from Fort Snelling takes the 


visitor to Minnehaha Falls, perhaps the best known 
waterfall in America, excepting Niagara. Immediately 
beyond Fort Snelling is the Minnesota River, famons 
for its scenic beauties and camping places for miles 
upstream from its juncture with the Mississippi, and 
exceedingly popular with canoeists. 

Twelve miles from St. Paul is the Wildwood amuse- 
ment park, on the shore of beautiful White Bear Lake, a 
trip through rural scenes whose beauty is a constant 
delight. There is a fine bathing beach at the park. 
The trolley runs also to Stillwater, 65 minutes from 
St. Paul, where visitors may inspect the new Min- 
nesota State Penitentiary, architecture and 
equipment make it famous among all penal institu- 
tions in the world, From Stillwater the trip back to 
St. Paul may be made by steamboat down Lake St. 
Croix and up the Mississippi. 

Many visitors to conventions in St. Paul take the 


whose 


Jamaica—tLand of Constant 


66 ERHAPS in no place in the world,’’ writes 
P Hiske in his ‘‘ History of the West Indies,’’ ‘Scan 
Nature be studied in a more benignant mood 

than in the island of Jamaica, 
number each succeeding year bear witness to the cor- 


” 


and tourists in greater 


rectness of Mr. Fiske’s statement. Here is an island 


144 miles long and fifty miles wide, on which Nature 


has lavished all that she has to give. Mountains—-some 











Native Houses in Jamaica 


of them 7,000 feet high; beautiful harbors and rivers; 
a wonderfully diversified flora; fauna of the agreeable 
sort; a total absence of venomous snakes, fogs, ma- 
laria, flies and mosquitos, all combine to make Jamaica 
the favored island of the Antilles for the tourist anx- 
ious to escape the rigors of a New England winter, or 
—strange as it may appear—the heat of a New York or 
middle-west summer. Kor Nature has been kind to 
Jamaica, even in the matter of temperature. Lying in 
the path of the trade winds, intense heat and biting 
cold are unknown. ‘The Kneyclopedia Britannica 
States, ‘'A delightfully mild, dry and equable climate 
with an annual 
scarcely ex- 


range of 
temperature 
ceeding ten degrees.’’ 

And Jamaica is so very ac- 
cessible to the larger cities 
of the United States, Great 
White Fleets, built espe- 
cially for tropic travel, sail 
semi-weekly from New 
York and New Orleans and 
weekly from Boston, and 
the trip is of just sufficient 
length to act as an anodyne 
for tired minds and bodies 
and prepare them for the 
luxurious ease and delight- 
ful languor of Jamaica. 

Four days steaming from 
New York, and the traveler 
has been borne along on the 
gulf stream past the western 
edge of the Sargasso Sea to 
this wonderful 
fomance and most modern 
tropical culture. Discov- 
ered by Columbus on his 
second voyage in. May, 





home of 





descendants of Columbus held the governorship of the 
island until the extinction of the line. Great Britain 
has held possession of the island ever since 1655 when 
it was taken by capture. Admirals Nelson and Rodney 
brought their fleets to Kingston. 
the Maroons, outlaw slaves, made their camps are still 


The places where 


to be seen, and the memory of buccaneers, Spanish 
outlaws and Carib refugees still lingers in the island 
which, today, is as delightfully safe as is an Knglish 
village. 

A wonth can be spent in beautiful Jamaica. There 
are drives of wonderful charm, short railroad trips, 
good fishing, the most delightful sea bathing in the 
tropical 
purple sky wherein hang the stars like golden 


world; verdure everywhere, and at night a 
lamps, 
and the Southérn Cross streams far across the horizon, 
In addition to the natural beauties of the island, near 
all the larger towns there are golf links, tennis courts, 
cricket fields and race tracks, and in the vicinity of 
the coast there is always the strony, health-ygiving 
trade-wind blowing, which is so hygienic that Jamaicans 
call it ‘‘The Doctor.’’ wonderful 
wind, blowing for months at a time, flows over Ja- 
maica, carrying the mists far up into the mountains, to 
be returned in the form of dew in the night, The re- 
sult of this atmospheric phenomenon is that the nights 


The sweep of this 


are always cool in Jamaica. One can sleep there with 
his blankets all through the summer, and when he goes 
out in the evening he will need a light overcoat. It is 
the land of eternal spring. 

A summer stay on the island is a stay of perpetual 
delight. The days are delightfully cool, the nights 
are midsummer dreams. Sleep is always possible, and 
sleep means strength. Never is there any suffocating 
heat and the exhaustion that goes with it. In some 
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Mississippi River trip to or from the city, the journey 
being through the most marvelous river scenery in 
America, the Hudson not excepted. It is also to be 
noted that Minneapolis, the other of the ‘‘twin cities’’ 
with all of its attractions is equally accessible to con- 
vention visitors. 

There is one other thing that is especially interest- 
ing to St. Paul visitors, and that is, all of the city 
water comes from clean, pure, spring-fed lakes and 
artesian wells, and is drunk from the faucets without 
filtration. This exceptionally pure city water has had 
much to do with St. Paul's record as the most health- 
ful city of its size east of the Rockies. Typhoid and 
similar diseases exist to a far less extent in St. Paul 
than in other cities of approximately the same size, 
and Health Department records show that many of the 
cases of typhoid come from country districts and that 
not a case has been due to the city water or milk supply. 


Spring 


of the Southern coast towns the humidity may prove 
uncomfortable, but there is no reason for lingerizy 
beyond the zones of the wind-swept hills where com- 
fort always awaits one. 

The first land sighted after leaving the American 
Salvador, known as Watling’s Island, 
where Columbus first landed in 1492 when he 


coast is San 


liscov- 


vreat continent, 


ered this The following morning, 

















Going to Market in Jamaica 


the third day out, the eastern extremity of the island 
of Cuba comes in sight and the light of Cape Maysi is 
Ilere is a mountainous coast witit terraced 
It is a lonely 
prospect, with but a few inhabitants, All the after- 
noon the olive-colored landscape is in sight, fading to 


sighted. 
slopes covered with a dense jungle. 


adim blue ridge as the steamer sails along. The 
warinth of the tropics already is felt, and the change 
from the northern climes to the southern breezes is 
appreciated, 

The changes in climate have been going on after 
leaving the Atlantic and getting into the Caribbean 


sea. The water has become 











1494, the Spaniards took 
Possession in 1509 and the 


intensely blue, an indigo 
sea, ‘The first tropical sun- 
set is seen in the Caribbean 
and the air is like wine and 
the coloring is ylorious. 
The stars blaze out with 
sudden brillianey and the 
perfume of the tropies 
comes with every taint puff 
of wind, 

The dawn, witht the stars 
still bright, 


steamer to anchor in the 


brings thie 


harbor of Port Antonio. 
From there the drives show 
the most wonderful beauty 
of the island, a wilderness 
of cocoanut palms and a 
forest of sugarcane and a 
gleaming harbor sparkling 
through the trees. The vis- 
itor is in the land of beauty 
and romance from which he 
never wishes to emerge. It 
is the land of sunshine and 
plenty, the land of beauty 


and wonder. 
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Readers of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. All accepted 


contributions will be paid f 


or in the month of publication. 


cations intended for this department to (Miss) Bertha I. Bush, Osage, lowa. 


June Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 


A happy June-time to you, with joy in 
the heart to correspond with the beauty 
out-ot-doors! Most of the close 
before the middle of June, but if any ot 
you do continue insession till lag Day, 
be sure to celebrate it and help the chil- 
dren to feel the thrill of real patriotism 
which not consist in fire-cracker 
shooting, for*the coming Fourth of July. 

Closing time may be avery happy time, 
It is just the gcason for picnics and out- 
door celebrations every kind, and 
nothing binds pupils and teachers closer 
than having a good time tovether, | Par- 
ents will provide venerously, and take 
real pains to come to a celebration like 


schools 


does 


ol 


this when they would not think of com- | 
ing to visit school on an ordinary day. | 


The chanee of getting better acquainted 
in this way is one to be taken advantage 
of, Do tell us of the pleasant ways you 
find to celebrate the closing time of your 
school, A happy ending will sweeten 
the memory of a whole year. 


A member of our Hxechauge in North | 


Carolina has a problem that she wishes 
you to help with. Iler county superin- 
tendent requires a daily plan book kept. 
This plan book must show what reading, 


What writing, what dramatization, what | 
work of every kind is planned for, give 
the daily program and every change 


nade in it. 

Perhaps she is finding some difheulty 
in thus making her plans all eut and 
dried. They musf be fluent, more 
less, to be adapted to the day and the pu- 
pils. But that daily plan book is a fine 
thing for the teacher, although it cer- 
tainly makes work. It is the thing that 
is going to keep her pupils up to grade ; 


or 


it will show her what pupils of sneh | 
grade should be doing, and how her own | 


measure up to the standard, 

No teacher, even with the best of judg- 
ment, can conduct her sehool alone as 
uceesstully as she can af she keeps in 
touch with the other of the 
county, state, and country, and knows 
What the pupils of the different) grades 
should be working at, at any yviven time, 
to be even with others in those grades. 

I suppose every state nowadays Issues 
printed and thoroughly explained courses 
of study tor elementary schools. The 
lowa book is a fine one, with work care- 
fully laid out for every month of the 
school year, ‘‘to prevent blind and un- 
systematic work,’’ as our plan book puts 
it. This state course should be most 
earefully and systematically studied and 
lived up to, 

It is the business of the superintendent 
of schools, county or town to see that 
luis teachers are informed as to the course 
the pupils should take and are following 
it. Daily plan books may be regarded 
as drudgery but it is drudgery that pays. 
To try to go alone in school teaching is 
to refuse the best help the country can 
vive to teachers and pupils. 

This North Carolina correspondent 
considers all this, and she wants to know 
how the rest of you have worked out your 
problem of the daily program. She has 
fifty-seven first grade pupils, too many 
as we all know, but there they are and 
they must be taught the best they can be 
under these conditions. Won’t some ot 
you first grade teachers send in your 
daily programs, and tell us of some ot 
the ways you manage when there seems 
more work to do than can be done? 

Ilome gardening directed by the school 
is a subject that is coming to be held 
worthy of much consideration in this ave 


schools 


of the world. Dr. P. P. Claxton, U.S. 
| Commissioner of Idueation, offers it as 
“a solution for some of the most press- 
iny educational and economic problems 
in city and suburban lite.” 

Dr, Claxton would have every vacant 
town lot transformed into a garden where 
boys and girls might raise vegetables, 
berries and fruit for pleasure and for prot- 
it. He would have one teacher in the 
community employed twelve months in 
the vear to teach elementray science in 

; school and direct the home-garden work 
alter school, on Saturdays, and during 
the summer vacaiion. 

It is the old problem of bringing to- 


{gether the need and the suppiy. The 
land is there, serving no purpose. The 


children are there, thirteen millions of 
them between the ages of six and twenty, 
according to Dr, Ciaxton’s estimate, and 
not more than fifteen per cent of them 
away from home during the summer yva- 
cation or engaged in any 
ployment. These are all practically idle 
during the time when schools are not in 
| session, and subjceted to all the temp- 
}tations to muschiel which Satan has 
| always had for idle hands to do. 

Hlealthful, productive work in the open 
air would be the very best thing in the 
world for these children physically, 
They could raise enough to lessen mate- 
| rially the cost of living for their various 
families, and diligent work would cer- 
tainly be rewarded with a surplus that 
could be marketed with profit. 

The teachers would help the children 
find the plots im back yards, front yards, 
and vacant Jots mear their houses best 
suited for gardening, and then by some 
cooperative method, have the lots prop- 
erly prepared for cultivation, and help 
| them to make their gardening a success, 
In the stunmer and fall the teachers 
should help the children in canning and 
| preserving for winter use and for sale, 

‘'This,’? thinks Dr. Claxton, ‘‘-will do 
nore to keep young children out of the 
factori¢gs and amills than all the child 
labor laws on the statute books. A boy 
ten or twelve years old with a quarter 
acre Of land, working under careful di- 
rection, can produce more for the support 
of the family than could be purchased 
with the child’s wages from the mill,’’ 

And children could go to school longer 
if they were able to earn something 
while they were doing it instead of hav- 
ing to drop out and go to work. 

Isn’t it a sort of ‘back to Kden’*? plan 
for us to rejoice in? Are we not proud 
to be members of the teaching force of 
| these schools which are coming to count 
more every year in actual helpfulness? 

This is the time to send in plans for 
October, November and December. Sea- 
sonable plans, in season, —and very early 
season, tor the copy has to go in long be- 
fore the paper is printed-—are what we 
need for the Exchange. And if you find 
something inspirational and helpful in 
the coming vacation, we should like to 
| have you share the inspiration and the 
j help with us. 

And now goodby for ten 
weeks of beautiful vacation, 





beautiful 


President’s June Letter 


(By the President of the Melp-One- 
Anothers) 


Dear Help-One-Anothiers :— 

Have you read Mary Johnstons’ Civil 
War novels, ‘‘The Long Roll’? and 
‘Cease Firing?’’ If so, you'll be inter- 
ested in the letter from the Valley re- 
vion, for she has written much about the 
Valley road. 





I want to call especial 


| attention to this ‘‘Willow Spout and Old 


revular em- | 


| 





Stone Chureh,’’ for the June suggestion 
I ’d like to make is: Let's specialize for 
a while on local history. IL. C. C. says 
in his letter tome: “I have taken pic- 
tures of all the places of interest 
here. I have the children write about 
these and place the pieture and deserip- 
tion on the walls of the schoolroom,’? 
Isn’t that a fine plan?) Now, let’s follow 
it. In the first place, start a Town book- 
let, like vonr State one,  itven if there 
are no widely-celebrated historical places 
in your town, you'll find that the smadll- 
est, most out-of-the-way hamlet can offer 
interesting old-time stories, 1f you lhunt 


up town records, the county Gazettes, 
ete. But the cream of all lies in the old- 
timers’ tales. And the chances for col- 


lecting these vrow less every year. This 
will be your special work, and one for 
Which coming yvenerations will thank 
you, if you do it well and wilh exactness. 

Instead of the Old Home Day in Au- 
vust, have a ‘Town Day in June, betore 
school closes, Make it a sort of picnic, 
and have every single old-time story that 
it is possible to glean told then, — It 
Grandma Jones is too ‘backward about 
coming forward,’’ as Pat puts it, to give 
her own reminiscences, let one of your 
best yvirl speakers or readers tell or read 
the story, Old Gran'pa Smith remem- 
bers a ‘‘big bear’? story of thirty years 
avo. If he 1s too feeble to try to tell it, 
let your best boy orator give it in his 
place. Make Town Day a jolly time, 
with a biyv, old-time dinner, games, 
music, etc. That will start the interest, 
and by the next Town Day you will have 
your booklets ready to go on sale, and 
the amoney from them will buy some- 
thingy that your school may present to the 


| town, perhaps. 


There will surely be some ‘‘kodakers’’ 
in town to take pictures of every inter- 
esting place for you. But I advise you 
to have your own, or aschool kodak 3 and 


you can plan delightful excursions and | 
walks, when you and your pupils will | 


take your lunches, and yo off for the 
day for local history study or picture- 
taking. In your town hunts you will 
come upon all sorts of odd things, In 
reading an old Alstead record, I tound 


that Rosina Delight Richardson, Barnuim’s | 


famous ‘‘fat girl,’? was born here. She 
was a five pound baby, but at nineteen 
years of ave, when she reached her great- 
est weight, she weighed 519 pounds! 
Ihave a bungalow three miles from 
the village, on top of a 1,250-foot hill. 


| IT supposed that it was too lonely a spot 


to have any stories. But in one of the 
old records t found a quaint little item, 


Away back in the days betore the Revo- | 


lution, when the pine woods on my lil] 
were Wilder and deeper than now even, 
a woman, who lived in the Alstead set- 
tlement, went out berrying, with her 
baby, one day. She was so interested in 
filling her pail that she wandered out ot 
sight of the houses before she knew it, 
and lost her way. Night came on and 
found her on the site of my present 
summer home. She was worn out with 
the wandering, and tiie weight of the 
little one in herarms. Among the pines, 
bushes and rocks there was a little cave- 
like shelter into which she crept tor 
safety. The baby slept soundly. But 
she spent a night of horror, for a bear 
sniffed around, and she dared not move 
out of her cramped quarters, where, fort- 
unately, he could not get at her. But I 
smile whenever I think of the story, for 
the old record tells how she was ‘‘much 
comforted by an owl who sang sweetly 
to ler the whole night through.’’ 


Those desiring personal letters should cnelose ten cents. 


Near | 








Address all communi- 


sometimes hear the ‘hooting’? of the 
melt owls in these woods, but I have 
never yet been so lonely that their 
‘song’? seemed ‘sweet and comtorting” 
to me! 

On the hill opposite mine, is Mrs, A, 
D. T. Whitney’s old place, described in 
her novel ‘fOdd or Even’? which was lo. 
cated and written here, In fact, it was 
the descriptions of the mountains and the 
sunsets that drew my attention to this 
spot. ‘The characters in the novel were 
“really truly’? ones, and the generation 
of forty years ago grew up with them, 
and can tell all about them. You can 
talk any day with ‘‘Rael’s’’ oid school. 
mates, and they all say that he was ‘‘just 
as fine a fellowas inthe book.’’ And the 
“*Weyworthy’’ (really ‘‘Gibson’’) house, 
farm, and the fields, woods, roads and 
mountain are as described in the novel, 
I inention these things to show that even 
asmall unlistorie place lias its ‘sto. 
ries,’’ or interesting items, for a Town 
booklet. 

Cordially your friend, 
JUAN HALIFAX, 


Memory Gems for June 
Lirsl Week— 


It is loving and giving 
That makes life worth living, 


Second Week— 
Kverything is upward striving ; 
Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to he 
blue— 
Tis the natural way of living. 
—James Russell Lowell, 
Third Week— 
Get tiy spindle and distaff reculy 
God will send thee flax. 


fourth Week— 

‘The inner side of every cloud, 
They say, is bright and shining ; 

And so I turn my clouds about 

And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining! 


Club Exchange 


I. Miss Anna Milhoun, Box 316, Steu- 
benville, Ohio, would like to exchange 
agricultural specimens, minerals anil 
other things of interest with teachers 1 
other states. 

-2, The pupils of the fifth, sixth, and 
eighth grades of the Dorloo School wish 
to correspond and exchange products with 
pupils of other sections, Address D. A. 
Weaver, Dorloo, N. Y. 

3. My pupils, from the first grade on 
and including the eighth, would like to 
exchange postcards with other pupils. 1 
should like to exchange postcards (views 
with other teachers. Address Marie A. 


| Cautman, Indianola, Iowa. 





We | 
i 


4. The pupils of the third, fourth, fifth 
and sixth grades in the prairie country 
of eastern Colorado wish to correspond 
with pupils of distant states in order to 
learn more about other sections and the 
customs of other people, Address Lea Ie 
Wellman, Bethune, Colorado. 


Letters from Our Teachers 


A June Suggestion 

Did you ever try letting your pupils 
have one afternoon in the week out-ol- 
doors during the last days of school? St 
you have, Iam sure you will do it agalll, 
and if you haven't tried the plan, Jet me 
urge you to do so, Announce on Mon- 
day morning that as a reward for goo 
attendance, neatness about. the rool, 
attention during class, or any of the 


: -vctil into 
good things you are trying to instil int 
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June lyst} 


your pupils, yon will take them all for | 
a walk Kriday afternoon. You will be 
surprised to see how eagerly tiiey wait 
for Friday afternoon and how diligently 
they toil for their reward, 

Plan your walk before Friday and be 
careful not to make it so long as to be- 
come tiresome. Before starting, it is) 
often a good plan to mention a few of | 
the things you wish them to observe, | 
Have a little friendly competition by 
seeing Who can gather the prettiest 
pouquet of flowers, the most kinds, | 
and soon, Then at the end of the walk 
Jet the children all sit in a circle on the 
gound and talk about the different | 
flowers they have found. <A few good | 
stories about the flowers you are speak- | 
jing of will prove very interesting. It is 
also a good plan to take a few old books | 
with you in which you can press the best | 
of the flowers. 

Alter discussing the flowers the chil- 
dren will enjoy a few yames. Then 
there is nothing better than dainty plain 
bread and butter sandwiches. if you | 
haven’t time to make them during your | 
noon intermission, make them in the 
norning and wrap them in damp napkins. 
This will keep them nicely until after- | 
noon. 

Of course, for language lessons Monday 
they will want to talk about their walk 
and what they saw on the way. And it 
will probably surprise you to see how 
observant the children have been. I be- 
lieve you will feel that an afternoon 
spent in this way has been very well | 
used, —i*, H. 11., Nebraska. 


| 
| 


Closing Day Plans 


One year [ utilized Closing Day as a 
“Helping Day.”’ [have long ago learned 
that the most precious joy in life comes | 
from the consciousness of heiping others. | 
The day was ideal—a balmy day in June. 
Little chairs were carried out on the 
campus, a little table, and the seissors. 
The children were then supplied with the | 
fashion plates of various women’s maga- | 
zines. AJL the paper dolls were soon cut. | 
Half a dozen or more dolls were slipped | 
into each manila envelope, together with 
half a sheet each of six shades and colors 
of tissue paper, and the envelope closed 
with a flay seal. These were sent to the 
children’s ward ina near-by hospital. 
The superintendent wrote to me very en- 
thusiastically about their reception and 
asked for more. Convalescents who could 
sit up could make extra dresses [rom the 
tissue paper. The other sick children 
enjoyed simply playing with the dolls as 
they were, The ‘Helping Day’? of the 
primary room afforded a great deal of 
pleasure. 

Again, instead of planning an clabo- 
rate program forthe closing day we had a 
litle reception for the mothers, Of 
course, each boy and girl promised to see 
that his or her mother came. Iixtra 
chairs, center table and dishes were bor- 
rowed and when all was ready the school- 
toon looked very much like a cozy 
comer in one’s own home. Songs, 
poems, drills, and so on, learned during 
the term, and little stories or composi- 
tions written by the honor pupil of each 
grade, telling a part of what each class 
had done during the year, comprised the 
Program. It involved no extra work, 
No extensive preparation, and on the 
whole gave to the mothers a better 
knowledge of what their boys and girls 
had done during the term than any other 
kind of exercises could have done. 

Then came the refreshments served by 
the children, of ice cream and lady-fin- 
kers. How the children did enjoy it and 
how pleased the mothers were to feel that 
their little ones could be so charming 
MM company ! 

But the best I have reserved for the 
last. While the mothers were sipping | 
their tea and tasting their little cakes, I 
talked to them about the need of a 
Mothers’ Club, and that afternoon in the 
Primary schloolroom a Mothers’ Club was 
formed which has been a power for good 
Mour town, You see, the object of the 
feception was to ect all the mothers to- 
gether, With that accomplished, to form 
the Mothers’ Club was an easy miatter. 

you feel the need for mothers’ co- 
operation in your vicinity, try this plan 





| and stories. 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club—continued 


for Closing-Day—join the mothers and 
children together in its exercises.—P. B. 
R., Pennsylvania. 


Singing—Closing Exercises 


I should like to emphasize s7uging as 


a means of interesting children, I find 
it is sadly neglectel in our country 
schools. 

The teacher, no matter how poor her 


' 


tone quality, should have much singing | 


It will 


of songs suitable to the grades. 


| quict the restless spirits, create a pleasant 
| almnosphere and draw the pupils to her, 


It also has great language value. Thie 
children will use in speaking and = writ- 
ing the expressions found in these songs. 

At the close of the school year there is 
always the problem of a suitable program 
with which to end the session’s work. 
lor the country school it is ofttimes 


‘difficult to find some ‘‘piece’’ suitable 





for all the primary children. And of | 
course all the children expect, and are 
expected by their parents, to ‘‘be in it.”’ 


While teaching the first and second 


grades of a country high school I used | 


the last half hour for songs, memory gems, 
I found that this practice 
sent the children home happy and in 
love with school, 


At the end of the session, while trying | 


to plan something for my children as 
their part of the closing exercises, I 
thought of the memory gems. I arranged 
an A B C ot memory gems. Then I 
wrote a sony for them to sing. ach 
child waiked on the platform in turn, 
said Jiis or her gem (some gems were 
said by two children), then took a posi- 
tion so that all tormed a semicircle 
when the alphabet was complete. Alter 
the last gem was given all joined in the 
sony, fitted to a familiar tune: 
‘We've said our A B C’s for you, 
And just as nicely as we could too; 
And now. that 
through 


’ 


with all our verses we're 





We'll say goodby to cach other and you, 


Goodby, dear iriends, and dear 
iates too 5 
Vacation days have come for you, 


May they be pleasant to each and all 


Till we meet at sciiool again in the fall. 


—Sul ANNIE LELAND, Virginia. 


A Parent Teachers’ Meeting 


Some time ayo we arranged a very in- 
teresting Parent Teachers’ mecting. The 
first of the week, messayes were sent by 
the pupils inviting all the patrons to 
mect the faculty on Friday afternoon, at 
two o'clock, at the school building. A 
notice was also sent to the town paper. 
This meeting had 
time before, so for several weeks each 
teacher had been collecting the material 
which she wished to use. A reception 
conunittee was appointed from the taculty 
to receive the visitors and introduce 
them to any of the teachers with whom 
tiiey were not acquainted, then to direct 
them to the assembly hall, 

At the hour appointed the school chil- 
dren marched in from their respective 
rooms. After the singing of several 
sones, short talks were made by the su- 
perintendent and one of the trustees. 
Then an opportunity was given for any 
one who wished to ask questions or offer 
suggestions in regard to school matters. 
But the best and most original part of the 
program followed the speech-making. 
The children were dismissed and the par- 
ents invited to visit the different grade 
rooms. Each teacher, of course, was in 
charge of her own room, The rooms had 


been planned some | 


been prepared with the greatest care for | 


this cecasion and they looked very attrac- 


to decorate them execpt with the sctiool 
flowers and the children’s own work. 


| tive, although no attempt had been made | 


The blackboards were filled with school | 


exercises, varied by a few drawings from 
youthful artists, while on the desks and 
tables examples of each child’s written 
work were displayed. ‘There were a few 
booklets and illustrated compositions es- 
pecially prepared for the occasion, but 
most of the papers were taken from the 
daily class work and the regular exami- 
nations. 

This meeting not only gave the parents 
and teachers an opportunity of becoming 





chool- | 





better acquainted but it also gave the 
parents a chance to inspect the work ac- 
tually done by their children in school 
and to compare it with the work of others 
of the same class, an opportunity which 
they rarely have. 

In the lower hall a table had been pre- 
pared, and the high school girls served 
lemonade and little cakes to the depart- 
ing guests. 

After it was all over we felt well re- 
paid for the trouble we had taken to 
arrange this mecting.—Mrs, CHas. C. 
Cox, Mississippi. 


Travel Letter 

WILLOW SPOUT AND OLD STONE CHURCH 

Near where I teach, in the Valley ot 
Virginia, on the National Highway, ten 
niles north of Staunton, on the route 
traversed by the automobile tourists from 
North to South, stands the Willow Spout. 
This well-known spot, with the water 


gushing from the trunk of a willow tree 
into a large watering-trongh, las been 














noted since 1842. The present tree is the 
third one to stand on the site, the others 
having been broken in storms. During 
the Civil War, many a weary Union or 
Confederate soldier drank from this spout 
as he marched up or down the valley, 
About half a mile north of the Spout, 
on the same road, in a grove of ancient 


oaks, Is the ‘'Old Stone Chureh,’’ which 
has stood for more than a century and a 
half, having been dedicated in 1749.) The 


stones in the walls of the chureh were 
first used in building Tort Defiance, a 











ROCHE rene CheNeR 


well-known Indian fort which stood 
where the church now stands. The 
women are said to have aided in build- 
ing the fort by carrying the sand on 
pack-horses from the river about three 
miles distant. During the early settle- 


ment of the Valley of Virginia this fort 
was a place of safety to which the settlers 
could fly to escape the fury of the savage 
Indians. The chureh is well-preserved, 
used as a place cf worship, and is an ob- 
ject of interest to the many tourists who 
pass through the valley.—H. Cc. C., 
Virginia, 


Mutual Cooperation 


t always try to impress upoi the minds 
of iny pupils that they are an essential 
part of our daily school mechanism, In 
that way they become more interested in 
their work, and they feel their impor- 
tance to a greater extent. A splendid 
way to work this plan in with your daily 
work is to give each one of your pupils 
something todo, For instance: It seems 
a natural fault for little children to use 
more paper than necessary and lose and 
break their pencils far too often, It is 
annoying and hindering to start your 
morning’s work and find that several are 
not supplied with paper, and others arc 
without pencils. Even if they do have 
pencils, many of them are not sharpened. 
In such a case a pencil sharpening period 
begins. 


59 
To avoid all this commotion [ have 
prepared a little cabinet of my own, 


made out of a heavy pasteboard box. In 
this I have two divisions, a larger one 
for tablets and a smaller one for pencils. 
In the morning I have one little pup1l 
distribute the tablets and one the pen- 
cils. After each child has torn out one 
or two sheets, as the amount of work 
necessitates, I have another one collect 
the tablets and return them to the cabi- 
net. Theu the tablets are not in their 
way, and they do not have an opportu. 
nity to waste paper. 

Before dismissal at noon and in the 
evening I have my pencil monitor col- 
lect the pencils. Before putting them 
into the cabinet, | see that they are all 
sharpened. This plan calls for a little 
effort on the teacher’s part bul it is amply 





rewarded by the results. I call thes« 
pupils my monitors and change each 
week, It is not long before the turn 


} comes back to the first ones ayain, and it 
| is surprising how anxiously each looks 
| forward to his turn.—NELnLim [. Bow- 
MAN, North Dakota, 


Wasting Good Paper 


I smiled and sighed over the painful 
truth so shrewdly stated by Miss Parker, 
in regard to the poorer pupils being the 
most extravagant with paper. I have 
found it so true, not only with paper but 
with pencils, crayons, and other supplies. 
In some schools | encouraged the making 
of prettily covered cardboard portfolios 
in which stray sheets of good paper were 
kept to be used when needed. We also 
placed on each desk iron a waste paper 


file made of solt No. 18 wire bent into 
hook shape. All waste paper was struny 
}on these hooks, and a neat and caretul 


pupil chosen as collector who examined 
the waste paper and returned any that 
was still usable. Di-courage ecareles 
sharpening of pencils and placing point 
in the mouth, which softens the lead, 
Pencil sharpening monitors save waste of 
pencils. —M. B., Iowa. 


' Recent Book Charades 


Clip a list of recent books (the one we 
used was given on page 44, December 
Primary Plans, 1913) and mount on eard- 
board, Allow pupils to read the list and 
announce that on Iriday afternoon six 
pupils may some of the titles ont 
while the rest guess what book is being 





acl 


represented, and write guesses on num. 
bered paper, the best list to receive a 
} small prize; poorest ‘list, a booby prize. 
| Sugecslions 
' 7. ‘* The Barriers.’’—Boys clasp lands 
across the desk, 

2. ‘*Bought and Paid Vor.’’—A ypu 


chase is bought and paid for, 
3. ‘* Bow of Orange Ribbon,’ 
4. ‘'Cheeckers."’—A game of checker 
5. ‘‘The Doctor.’’—Doctor ties up a 
child’s head with large bandage. 
6. ‘*The Eleventh Hour,’’ — Eleven 
strokes on a bell. 


| 7. Two Little Savages.’’—Two boys 
| with Indian head-dress, bow and arrows. 
| Action for other books will suggest 


itselt.—M,. B., Iowa, 


Helpful Signals 


l‘or several years I have taught in rural 
schools and I have found the following 
device very helpful in answering ques- 
| tions; a nod of the head is all that is 
necessary. One finger means paper ; two, 
leave the room; three, a pencil; four, 
busy work ; and five, a question, —KTHEL 
VAN NEss, New Jersey. 


Keeping Primary Interest 


After the regular reading lesson I place 


the new words on the blackboard in 
script. After a drill in sounding and 
the words I erase them. 


pronouncing 
Then I place two words on the board, one 
new word and one that we have already 
learned, I stand near the words and the 
children pass by me one by one, whisper 
the words in my ear, and return to their 
seats. Then I call the roll and those 
i vetting both right are given headmarks, 





Sometimes I use big cards on which I 
have words written on both ste I ar- 
lranyve the cards inaimy hand so that they 


} cannot see the words and have each child 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club—continued 


Then they tell me, one at 
a time, the words on their cards. A 
headmark is given to each child who 
knows both words on his card, When I 
use the cards, I do not use the words on 
the board, as I give but one headmark 
each day. If the teacher thinks best, a 
prize may be given to the one securing | 
the most headmarks. The children are 
very enthusiastic over this kind ot work 
and all during the day they ask for the 
cards to study them.—MARION DETAR, 
Indiana, 


draw a card, 


Interesting Number Drills 


forty-five combi- 


The teaching of the 
number work is 


nations in lower grade 
done for the most part by drills, and 
easily becomes monotonous and _ lifeless. 
To avoid this and secure the best results 
in accuracy and rapidity of thought the 
teacher must employ a variety of devices 
which eatch and hold the pupils’ inter- 
est. Work which seems play or which 
appeals strongly to the imagination will 
do this and wake up the dull, slow chil- 
dren, Spontaneous effort secures the 
best results and often a slight reward in- 
duces extra mental effort without the 
children’s being conscious of it. 

A device is a bending of method to 
secure a given result, and the successful 
teacher employs many plans which vary 
monotonous work, The railroad device 
interests children as the thought of mo- 
tion always does. Draw upon the black- 


Ws nay 


jo , 
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The Railroad Device 


this 
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hoard a miniature train of cars upon a 
track. The children play they climb up 
thle steps of the caboose and go through 
the train, saying number stories quickly 
and correctly as they hurry along to the 
engine where they jump off. The suc- 
cessful ones write their names upon the 
cars as they choose. This is a through 
freight and rushes along, so no slow 
work is considered. 

The sail-boat device also holds the at- 
tention of the pupils and induces hard 
work, It is used in this way: The chil- 
dren can get to the boats only by climb- 








The Sail-boat Device 


ing the’ ladders, those who vive the 
combinations correctly and rapidly being 
successful, Others tall off the ladders 
and must try again. When the top of 
the ladder is reached, the children may 
hurry to the boat-house where the old 
boatman gives them the key of any boat, 
they choose. The pupil’s name is writ- 
ten by him upon the boat of his choice, 
and then he takes an imaginary ride for 
as long a time as he cligoses. 

Children will give their undivided at- 
tention to these drills, and will try to do 
the best they can if only the devices vary 
and the work is pleasing to the eye and 
appeals to something within their expe- 
rience, The crudest blackboard drawing 
helps and stimulates pupils to do their 
very best. — Mrs. L. J. ROBERTs, 
Wisconsin. 


Travel Letter 
BATTLE MOUNTAIN SANITARIUM 


We found a visit to the National Sani- 
| tarium for disabled soldiers at Hot 
Springs, South Dakota, very interesting. 

| The group of fine modern buildings are 
| of Spanish design, built of the beautiful 
pink tinted building-stone from near-by 
quarries. The equipment is all that 
could be desired in a modern hospital. 

A small army of employes keep every- 
| thing spotlessly clean and sanitary, One 
|of the most interesting departments is 
the yreat modern kitehen, where cook- 
ing is done on a large scale, by experts. 
We were permitted to linger here to 
examine the great ranges and steam 
tables. 


miles square, including the historic 
Battle Mountain from which the sanitari- 
um takes its name, and many beautiful 
and picturesque spots, The mountain 
was sO named because many years ago 
two warring tribes of Indians foughi a 
vreat and decisive battle for the posses- 
sion of the great mineral springs located 
near by, which were believed to bea 
panacea tor all existing diseases, 

When the location of Battle Mountain 
Sanitarium was being urged for its pres- 
ent situation, the Board of Managers for 
Soldiers’ 
Vifty-fifth Congress from which we quote 
briefly as follows: ‘‘It is a location pos- 
sessing advantages that cannot elsewhere 
be acquired—advantages provided by na- 
ture and so rare in their combination that 
they are duplicated in only a few in- 
stances the world over, From the = sur- 
rounding hills come forth unfailing 
streams of water medicated and tempered 
in the great subterranean laboratory, of 
proportions so exact that man, with all 
the skill that scientific knowledge im- 
parts, may strive in vain to improve 
upon and at last can only imitate. It is 
the product of centuries of processes—a 
partof the grand scheme of nature which, 
in preparing the earth for man's habita- 
tion, made provision also to combat the 
ills to which man has fallen heir.’’ 

Everything possible is done to make 
the last days of the disabled soldiers as 
comfortable and happy as possible—J. M. 
T., South Dakota. 





A Restful Language Exercise 


I have first grade, and my little class 
just delight in this: I tell them all to 
vo to sleep. They do this by placing 
their little heads on the desks and put- 
ting their hands over their faces. I sing 
a lullaby and tell them they must go to 
sleep and dream. In a few minutes I 
tell them to wake up and then have each 
one go to the front of the room and _ tell 
what he dreamed. These make-believe 
dreams help them in originality of story 
telling and cultivate the imagination.— 
ALMA DAVISSON, Ohio. 


A Word of Encouragement 


‘*Something attempted—nothing done 
—has earned a night’s repose’’ is the 





sentiment of many a_ conscientious 
teacher, as at the close of the day she 
makes a rapid review of her apparently 
wasted efforts, and she is depressed by a 
sense of incompetence. But .‘‘bide a 
wee,’’ Fellow-Teacher; a seed does not 
show signs of growth the day it is set, and 
the fertile soil of those fifty or more 
active brains has received your instruc- 
tions—in diverse ways, and in varying 
proportions, I grant you, but all the same, 
it is there. Your attempts have not been 
in vain. Let me illustrate my point :— 

I was visiting some friends, a few 
weeks ago, who have a little boy of eight 
years of age attending one of our schools, 
and when he was reminded by his father 
that the time had come tor him to pre- 
pare his home work, he said_ that 
‘*Teacher’’ had excused him that evening. 
This being a very unusual occurrence, lis 
parents were inclined to doubt the boy’s 
word, and were of opinion that he was 
trying to shirk his work, but the child 
stoutly averred that he was speaking the 
truth, and the mother seized the oppor- 
tunity to impress the lesson of truthful- 
ness upon him, and to arouse a sense of 





shame, in case he had been guilty of 





The grounds consist of a reserve six | 
| gem,’’ 





Homes made a report to the | 











falsehood. She lifted her little son upon 
her lap, and after kissing him tenderly, 
she said, ‘You know, dear, that lying 
is a habit that must have a beginning, 
and when a little boy once forms that 
habit, it is so hard to break, that it will 
sometimes stay with him when he isa 
man, so that no one will trust him, even 
when he speaks the truth, because of his 
habit of lying.’’ 
‘*Ves,’’ answered he, ‘‘ ‘habit begins 
silken cobwebs and ends in iron 


99) 


in 
chains. 

The mother looked up in amazement 
and her husband shared her surprise as 
these unchildlike words fell from the 
boy’s lips, but he continued, ‘‘ Teacher 
wrote that on the blackboard one day 
when she was telling us about ‘Habit,’ 
and we had to learn it for a memory 


The mother was much impressed and 
I longed for that teacher to know the far- 


| reaching effect of her work, for although 


all she teaches is not retained by a@/Z the 
children, some of the children retain 
some of it ald the time, and we teachers 
may take heart, resting assured that if 
we sow the seed faithfully, it will ripen 
to the harvest, and we can say, ‘‘Some- 
thing attempted, something done, has 
earned a night’s repose.’? — CAROLINE 
CAWTHORNE, Maryland. 


Patron’s Day 


Patron’s Day in our city has come and 
gone. Many patrons visited the schools, 
though we were in the midst of a blind- 
ing snowstorm, The exercises were 
held in various parts of the city on three 
successive Fridays. Our building, named 
for a much loved superintendent who 
served the city well for thirty-five years 
and who has now passed on to his re- 
ward, is the most beautiful and modern 
of all, containing twelve fine rooms ar- 
tistically decorated. Besides the display 
of excellent work executed by the pu- 
pils in various branches, we showed a 
very creditable display of drawings, con- 
sidering the fact that that branch has 
been taught only by the regular teachers 
until within the past year and a half, 
One teacher made a specialty of beauti- 
ful oil cloth designs. Another had a 
“corner’’ in lanterns. Another exhibited 
cut-outs representing the miners working 
in the shafts with pick and shovel. The 
drawings were mounted in all sorts of 
ways, with yreen burlap for a_back- 
ground, on regular drawing paper, on 
various tinted papers and on brown, blue, 
green or gray grained or plain wall paper 
(discarded sample books from paper 
hangers were procured and used for tliat 
purpose), Many of the cut-outs were 
mounted on biue or red. drawing paper 
and one teacher displayed a ‘‘corner’’ in 
red, The patrons were greatly interested 
in the rapid oral drill work of the pupils 
in arithmetic; also in the history class, 
when various historical characters were 
represented by the children, who used 
the first person, telling all they knew of 
the character. We also had old fashioned 
spelling matches, besides recitations and 
singing. Our new Victrola was formally 
introduced to patrons and children, and 
several selections were rendered in each 
room. The pupils were especially 
pleased with the rendition of ‘‘Stille 
Nachit,’’ our most expensive record thus 
far purchased, tor they had been taught 
the German words at Christmas tide. 
Our Victrola was purchased by the chil- 
dren themselves who earned the money 
by candy, peanut, and pretzel sales, real- 
izing about sixty-one dollars. These 
sales were conducted by the various 
schools during the recess periods, and as 
the machine cost fifty dollars we have 
eleven dollars to spare for records. Next 
week one of the teachers has proposed a 
collection and sale to the dealers, of 
worn-out rubbers, and thus we shall real- 
ize more money for records. The chil- 
dren greatly enjoy Patron’s Day and 
would like to see it come oftener.—A 
PENNSYLVANIA TEACHER 

[This letter is given as a hint fora 
Closing Day program, as well as for 
Patrons’ Day. We are always glad to 
welcome the programs which have been 
‘*tried and proved,’’ and found success- 
ful. It isan important part of the teach- 








er’s work to bring patrons and pupils 
into closer relations.—PRESIDENT. ] 


Booklets 


In my rural school we have a very in. 
teresting class of first, second and third 
graders. We take up nature study, spe- 
cial days, biographies, and picture study, 
as well as morals and manners. We have 
been making some very interesting book. 
lets. One 1s our Birthday Book. Each 
month we talk about the great people 
who were born in this month. We write 
a few simple sentences about the person 
and tie it in the book. Some of these 
we have studied are Helen II[unt Jack. 
son, Eugene Field, Kate Douglas Wig. 
gin, Jenny Lind, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Columbus, William McKinley, 
Millet, Lincoln, Washington, Franklin, 
Florence Nightingale and Edison, The 
children feel well acquainted with these 
people and often run to me with some. 
thing they have found about one of them, 

Another is our Picture Book. Two or 
three times a month we have picture 
study. On a sheet. of paper we paste a 
sinall picture from Primary Plans or a 
Perry picture. Underneath we write a 
few sentences about the picture and the 
artist. The children made covers for the 
books of white drawing paper, lettered 
the names in black, and drew a few 
flowers for decoration, Each page has 
holes punched in it and we lace them 
with bright ribbon, 

I consider it a great privilege to be 
able to help the children to a love for art 
and literature. They are more than de- 
lighted when they see something by an 
author they know or a picture by one of 
‘*their’’? artists. -SOUTHERN TEACHER, 
Oklahoma, 


Number Plans 


We play a bean bag game to help the 
children add. Two captains are ap- 
pointed who choose sides. Squares are 
drawn and numbered on the floor at 
which the children toss their bags. Ifa 
child cannot add his count to what has 
already been made by his side, it goes to 
the side which can add it to their total 
first. 

I made number cards of bristol board 
two and one half by four inches and the 
numbers trom calendars, making all pos- 
sible combinations. These form a basis 
for rapid sight work in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, 

In teaching multiplication tables, when 
interest in other methods flags I use the 
following. Tables are written on thie 
blackboard as 6x8, 4x4, 3x9 etc. Two 
children are then chosen, care being 
taken to choose two of about equal abil- 


(Continued on page 62) 





For the restoration of energy; 
the relief cf mental and nervous 
exhaustion; and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


” (Non-A leoholic.) } 
AN \Rumford Chemical Works, Providence ,R-I. H 
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Tramp These Trails to 
the Top o’ the World in 


Glacier National Park 


Take This Unequaled Side Trip Before or After Attending 
the National Educational Association Fifty-Second Annual 
Convention, St. Paul, Minnesota, July 4th to 11th, 1914 


















Tramp the trails of Glacier National Park this summer— Uncle Sam’s 
newest playground in the Rockies of northwestern Montana. Rest in the moun- 
tain-shadowed valleys by cool glacial streams. Fish for the ever-present mountain trout, Climb to the top 
of the world — dizzy heights studded with diamond-dazzling glaciers. A panorama of inspiring grandeur 
— lakes, rivers, canyons, pine-laden valleys— lies at your feet. 

By day, lofty mountain tops beckon; by night, the soothing scent of the pines woos you to refresh- 
ing sleep. 

Walk through the Park at a cost of $1 to $5 per day. Spend as much time as you desire. “Travel, if 
you prefer, by automobile, horseback, stage or launch. ‘The new and enlarged Glacier Park Hotel offers 


every modern convenience. American plan $3 to £5 per day. GlacierNational Park 


Low Round-Trip Summer Tourist Fares 


via Great Northern Railway, Daily June 1—September 3O 

























To Glacier Park or Belton in Glacier National Park — From St. Paul or | To the cities of Puget Sound and the Pacific— From St. Paul and Minne- 
Minneapolis, $35.00; from Chicago, $47.50. apolis, $60.00; from Chicago, $72.50. 
Proportionately Low Fares from Other Points 
Definite Expense Tours Walking Tour Book Free 
F ‘onvenience, the following ial f the Park by: bile Let us help plan your vacation this year. Send the coupon for Walking 
lf ¥ pce 1 ements hy ms aig. a a, ee oe Tour Book, aeroplane folder and other descriptive literature free. The Walk- 
ork ae ee ee Se nrneeY Seen ing Tour Book, beautifully illustrated, contains actual experiences of persons 
1 Day Tour—$8.25 3 Day Tour—$21.00 5 Day Tour—$31.25 7 Day Tour—$47.00 who have toured the Park on foot. Send for it today. 
© Guna. GEES CEED GUESS G» GEESE © 
C. W. PITTS, General Agent Passenger Department e = : e 
210 South Clark Street, Chicago @ H.A.Noble, Gen. Pass. Agent, Great Northern Railway, e 
S. LOUNSBERY, General Agent Passenger Department Dept.14 — St. Paul, Minn. _ . 
1184 Broadway, New York Please send me Walking Tour Book, descriptive literature and 
H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent aeroplane folder free. 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY IRR onic SU Odin wd ne bed.ca Sea acshesvbecaeaccddeceneauannegerenes 
St. Paul, Minnesota DO POET MA PTT TET LET IL OT icy LOCC tar 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 yen $ CY occcccccccccccccaccesescccccccscessccovesesccosesecescescccese P) 




















Exactly What 
You Should 


You can—I know you can, 
because I have reduced 32,000 
= women and have 
built up that many more 
~~ scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the pri- 
vacy of their own rooms. 


You Can Be 
So Well! 


—if you only knew how 
well! Ibuild up your vital- 
ity~-at the same time I 
strengthen your heart ac- 
tion; teach you how to 
breathe, to stand, walk and 
relieve such ailments as 
Nervousness, Torpid 
Liver, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Etc. 
One pupil writes: “Il weigh 
83 pounds less, and I_ have 
gained wonderfully in 
strength.”’ Another says: 
**Last May I weighed 100 
pounds, this May I weigh 126 
and oh! I feel SO WELL.” 
Won't you sit down and write 
now for my FREE booklet? 
Don't wait, you may forget it. 
Ihave had a wonderful ex- 
= py and I should like to 
ell you about it 








| 


Susanna Cocroft 









,624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


| Dept. 30, 





Miss Cocroft is acollege bred woman. She ta the recognized 
authority on the scientific care of the health 
and figure of women. 


ASecd Bookcase 


for the price of a good book: 









This Combination: 
3 Sections, glass doors, top and 


base, (SOLID OAK) 
ON APPROVAL $775 







/T GROWS W/TH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL«BOOKCASE 


Our new ‘Universal Style’* combines a pleasing endur- 
ing design, with latest. practical improvements in con- 
struction, Adapted for home or office library; beautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK with non-binding, disappear- 


ing glass doors, at $1.75 per section; top and base, $1.25 


each, The greatest value we have ever offered, On or- 
ders amounting to $1000 and over we pay freight; 
slight extre charge to extreme Western States, 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices) Lund 
strom Bookcases are endorsed by over fifty thousand 
Sold only direct from our factory at a consid- 
erable saving to you, 
cutalog No, 24, 
THE Cc. J. 





users. 





Little Falls, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookeases and 
Filing Cabinets 

Flatiron Blidg,, 


Branch Office: N. ¥. City 


Other 


Write for our new 


LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 





Wrist Watches ==" $4.60 


Deservedly the most popular watch ever offered 
. sensible, convenient, beautiful—always 
in sight. Very fashionable, Our com- 
plete line includes many superb new 
designs, octagonal, tonneau shapes, 
ete., in silver, gold and gold filled 
with leather strap or adjustable 
bracelet. 
We SAVE You MONEY 
Prices are wonderfully low and of- 
fer big savings. Installment method 
Ymakes it possible to enjoy the use of 
watch at once if not convenient to pay 
cash, Particulars on request, 


WRITE. TODAY **' cir 
cular A showing latest ideas in Wrist FREE 
Watches, saving prices, etc, It is sent 


GENERAL ORDER CO., 332S. La Salle St, CHICAGO. 



















P Invitations, Announcements Etc. 

Winseript lettering includ- 

é In ing two sets of envelopes, $2.50. 
Write for samples, 


Visiting Cards 


100 » 2 © = 5Oc, 
N. Ott Engraving Co., 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 


CONTINUED 








These two take their stand at the 
while the teacher points to the 
tables in rapid succession, The object is 
to see who can first answer. The chil- 
dren at their seats are told to listen care- 
fully so they can help decide on the suc- 
| cessful one. 
Another and still more popular method 
we call the guessing game. One child 
| stands before the class and says, ‘‘I am 
‘thinking of one of the sevens.’’ Others 
then volunteer, ‘‘Is it 6x7 are 42?” 
‘‘No, it is not 6x7 are 42.’’ The child 
who succeeds in guessing then takes the 
lead.—LILIAN BELL, Minnesota. 


Supplies the Requested Poem 


'n the January Normal M. L. M., New 
York, asks in this department for the 
words of tiie song, ‘‘Going to Write to 
| Papa.’’? Here they are:— 
| I’m going to write to papa, 

And oh, how glad he’ll be 
To get a little letter 
That’s written all by mel! 


I'll tell him ’bout my dolly— 
She’s sleeping on the floor, 

I fear the noise will wake her, 
Oh, please, don’t slam the door 


ity. 


board 





For I must not be bothered— 
That’s what mamma will say— 
When she begins a letter 
She sends me out to play. 


I'l] tell him how we miss him, 
And wish that he would come, 
And never never leave us, 

But always stay at home. 


I want so much to see him, 
But I’1] not cry a wink, 

’Cause when I write my letter, 
My tears would blot the ink. 


I’m going to write to papa, 
And oh, how giad he’ll be 
To get a little letter 
That’s written all by me! 
—Mrs. G. W. CRAysS, Indiana. 


A Helpful Mother 


I am not a public school teacher, but 
|T have two children,—a little daughter 
| eight years old and a little son eleven 
years old, Frequently my little son has 
to remain at home a few days from 
school, At such times I have him pre- 
pare his lessons, unless too ill to do so, 
that he may not be at a disadvantage on 
returning to his class. When he wrote 
his composition on Washington, at home, 
I gave him some used stamps which were 
not badly defaced by the cancellation 
}anarks, and he cut out the oval of Wash- 
ington’s head and pasted one each side 
of his title and one at the head of each 
page (centered). It was quite effective 
and pleased his teacher when he carried 
it in. 

At Valentine’s he wished to make a 
valentine for his teacher. This is what 
I designed tor him, and it pleased his 
teacher so much that she passed it around 
tie class, and showed it to the Superin- 








tendent when he next called. I cut two 
large pieces of heavy white blotting 


paper a little larger than the common 
school composition paper. These were 
for covers. For the front one he cut out 
carefully a large wreath of pansies from 
an old floral catalogue (but really good 
color work), and pasted on neatly. 
Then, on composition paper, he carefully 
copied a brief but interesting little ac- 
count of the origin of St. Valentine’s 
Day, which I found in ‘‘ Pictorial Re- 
view”? February, 1912, giving proper 
credit for same at the end. The back 
cover was left plain and all was fastened 
together with coarse red cord. He wrote 
his teacher’s name and the date, and his 
own name on the inside of the front 





cover. It really made a very attractive 
little booklet. 

He has quite a number of postcards. 
Instead of a general album, he has started 
one small one—a cheap ten cent one, 
and is putting cards on one side only of 
leaves—using paper cut the size of cards for 
the space on opposite page, and copying 
on the paper a brief description of the 
scene on the card. I look up descrip- 
tions in magazines. The copying is irk- 
some, it is true, but he does only a little 
at a time, stormy days at home. At 
present he has filled this book with cards 
of one place. When he has completed 
the writing, I shall buy him another and 
we’ll take another city or state. 

As I find magazine pictures, articles, 
stories, etc., suitable for school, I mount 
them on cardboard—any old box cover or 
anything—trim closely and write his 
vame on the back. These can be taken 
to school when the subject is being stud- 
ied and either placed on {the blackboard 
ledge or passed around the class more 
conveniently than either loose papers or 
a scrap-book. 

When studying commercial geography, 
it is interesting and helpful for the chil- 
dren to watch the marine news column 
of the daily papers. The cargoes of out- 
going steamers are listed, and the lists 
are very interesting sometimes, and a 
revelation of the resources of our coun- 
try.—EDITH S. GANNETT, Massachusetts. 

[How teachers will envy the fortunate 
teacher who has this helpful mother 
among her patrons! This is the kind of 
letter I am very glad indeed to receive. 
Great things may be hoped for as the re- 
sult of mother and teacher working to- 
gether. What a fine help that scrap- 
book will prove! And the marine news 
item will be another good suggestion.-- 
PRESIDENT. ] 


Travel Club Letter 
CHARMS OF MACKINAC ISLAND 


The most delightful and romantic spot 
I have ever visited is Mackinac Island. 
It is situated in the straits of Mackinac 
and is from three to ten miles across. 
The island is mostly limestone and rises 
abruptly from the lake several hundred 
feet. 

The first thing that attracts dur atten- 
tion on nearing the isle is the old stone 
fort whose lower part consists of a stone 
wall, white-washed. Formidable indeed 
is the front view, but it is not hard to 
see how the English foe gained entrance 
on the opposite side of the island, now 
known as ‘‘ British Landing.”’ 

On the grounds of the fort a monu- 
ment marks the spot where Dr. Beaumont 
observed the process of digestion in the 
stomach of Alexis St. Martin through a 
gun-shot wound. 

Among the most noted natural forma- 
tions are Lover’s Leap, Arch Rock—a 
limestone rock one hundred fifty feet 
high and somewhat honey-combed—and 
Devil’s Kitchen—a dark cave. Lover's 
Leap gets its name from an Indian legend 
which tells how an Indian maiden leaped 
from this lofty precipice when her lover 
did not return from battle. The top of 
Arch Rock is about one hundred feet 
above the lake. We may scramble from 
the inside of the arch down to the lake. 
Formerly visitors might cross the top .of 
the arch, but to preserve this natural 
wonder, wires have been stretched across 
it. The building which was Jolin Jacob 
Astor’s headquarters in his fur business 
is still used as a hotel. 

Space forbids further description, but 
it would be hard to find a place where 
nature, history and legend have com- 
bined to make a more interesting spot.— 
I. M. P., Michigan. 





imagined for that purpose. 





have already ordered them. 


For Close of School 


from teacher to pupil, and are the most appropriate inexpensive gifts which can be 
| They differ entirely from the Souvenirs we have made 
for many years, but retain the popular features of those Souvenirs in printing the 
names of school, teacher and pupils thereon. 
than any of the Souvenirs we have yet issued, and the thousands of teachers who 
have used those in the past years, will be even more delighted with the new styles. 
See full description on third cover page, and read commendations from those who 
Order Promptly. 


Our new School Day Remembrance 
Booklets are exceedingly handsome. 
They are designed for presentation 


We consider them -handsomer 





June 1914 





| PASS ANY EXAMINATION | 


Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark) 

The questions asked by the Regents of N. Y, 
State for the past 15 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and _ for 
TEACHERS? CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new ques. 
tions are added after each examination, 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE 
with the LATE EXAMINATION PA. 
PERS at the end of the books, 

4 for review work in nearly every 
school in N. Y. State and in the best schools 
in every state in the Union. 


Over 300,000 Copies Sold 


Indispensable in preparing for REGENTS), 
TEACHERS’, or CIVIL SERVICE EX. 
AMINATIONS. 

Question and Answer Booksin 


D 








Arithmetic Geography El. English 
U.S. History Physiology Spelling 
Algebra Drawing. Geometry 
ist Yr. Eng. 2nd Yr. Eng. Biology 

4th Yr. Eng. 3rd Yr. Eng. 1st Yr. Latin 
Eng. History Anc’t History Civil Gov. 
Physics Hist. of Edu. Psychology 
Amer. History Chemistry Botany 


Price 25c each; for’class use 20c each post- 
age paid or $2.00 per dozen net. 

With an order for a dozen or more of one 
kind we enclose an answer book free. 
BB Letus send vou a dozen or more of each 
kind for your school. You can return any 
notwanted and vemit for the others when 
disposed of. They will cost your puptls only 
ahout 18c each and thev ave worth more 
than this to any one studying these subjects, 
wade cies at 4 ; 

- Address all orders to 


W.Hazleton Smith,l17 Seneca St.,Buffalo, N.Y, 














A New Mental Arithmetic 


By ©, 8S, PALMER, B, L., Principal of the Angola High Sehool, 
PALMER'S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been compiled to 

mect the need for special mental work in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, Classes that study this book 
thoroughly need have no fear of mental tests in any ex- 
aminations. ‘Teachers who use the book will be saved 
the labor of continually searching for suitable examples 
to supplement their regular class-work, It contains 
most of the mental examples given in the New York 
grade examinations during the past five years; also many 
taken from special tests given by district superinten- 
dents and school inspectors to determine the efficiency 
of different classes. It contains tables, rules, analyses 
and many suggestions for both students and teacher, It 
will arouse interest and enthusiasm in the dullest classes, 
No class or teacher can afford to be without it, 

Price, single copy 20 cents 

Price, for class use 15 cents per copy 


Address W. Hazelton Smith, 117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


How to Teach Drawing 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. Whatto have pupils do. What questions to 
ask, What answers to require. 


DRAWING 


The book is for teachers only, the pupils being 
provided with models which can be prepared by the 
teacher and pupils from directions given in the book, 
‘Teachers are also enabled to pass an examination in 
Drawing by studying this book. The book is sub- 
stantially bound and contains 120 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price 35 cents prepaid. ; 

na We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions atthe bottom of each page for 
the use of teachers preparing for examinations. 
Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cents. Ad- 
dress. W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 Seneca St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Report Cards 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during 
the term or year. One card answers for one pupil a 
whole year. They are arranged for the signature of 
the parents each month. Size of each 7!.x4 inches. 
Price 10c per dozen 3 3 doz. 25c, Send 10c for sample 
doz. and address, W. HAZLETON SMITH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seat Work 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series. 
By Exizaseru Merrick Kyipp, B. S. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS | 

50 MISCELLANOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 344x5—Colored, Illustrated with full di- 
rections for using each set, and adapted to all grades 
of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50-5 sets $1 

Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no trouble 


Special Offer 


To introduce this work we will send the 
five complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 
50 cents in stamps. 


One From Many. 

“The Busy Work Series are just what people ware 
Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind. The series arejus 
excellent and [ shall do some splendid work for you 
selling them in Iowa.” Prin. O. A, COLLINS, Stuart, 
Towa. Address, W. HAZLETON S‘UTH, 117 
Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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“| £vow that 
Sanatogen 
will help you” 







gen is the man who with sincerity 
and enthusiasm will recommend its use 
toothers, because he knows that Sana- 


HE man who has watched and felt | : 
| was taken from the regular school hours. 


the revitalizing power of Sanato- | 


togenisa truereconsiructor ofanervous | 


system weakened by worry, overwork 
or disease. He himself has felt the 
benefits of its use, has felt its wonder- 
ful tonic action, its upbuilding, rejuv- 
enating effect and its remarkable power 
toregenerate digestion and assimilation. 


Over 19,000 physicians endorse Sana- 
togen in writing—and it is today the 
most widely recommended article of 
its kind because it “‘makes good.” It 
isable to do so because it is a true food 
tonic, a union of purest albumen of 
milk and organic phosphorus—two 
vital essentials of nerve repair. 


Add to the endorsements of all these physic- 
ians the grateful praise of scores of famous 
men and women who have written to tell of 
Sanatogen’s help—then consider if YOU too 
should not place your confidence in Sanatogen 
as the way to better health. 


Sold by good druggists everywhere in three 
sizes from $1.00. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1913 
‘ 


Mme. Sarah Grand, 
Author of the “Heavenly Twins,” writes: 
“T began to take Sanatogen after nearly 
four years’ enforced idlenessfrom extreme 
debility, and felt the benefit almost im- 
mediately. And now, after taking it 
Steadily three times a day for twelve 
weeks, I find myself able to enjoy both 
work and play again and also am able to 
do as much of both as I ever did.” 
Lady Henry Somerset, 

the prominent social reform advocate, 

writes: 
“Sanatogen undoubtedly restores sleep, 
invigorates the nerves and braces the 
atient to health. Ihave watched its ef- 
ect on peoplé whose nervous systems 
have been entirely undermined and I have 
Proved Sanatogen to be most valuable.” 


Send HUVUUVIHVALVA TDAH AACA 


for Elbert Hubbard’s New Book— 


“Health in the Making.” Written in 
his attractive manner and filled with 
his shrewd philosophy together with 
Capital advice on Sanatogen, health 
and contentment. Itisfree. Tear this 








Off asa reminder to address 
THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 
35 Q Irving Place, 


New York 











| give a part of three afternoons each week 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Is Doing in Industrial Education 


By L. R. Willis, County Superintendent of | 
Schools, Hastings, Nebr. | 


The school in District No. 4o was the 
first rural sciiool in Adams County, Ne- 
braska, to do systematic work in domestic 
science and agriculture. This is a one- 
room school, about four and one half 
mniles from Hastings. It has no better 
equipments nor surroundings than the 
average rural school. In many respects 
it is not so well equipped as many other 
schools. 

The beginning of the work in domestic 
science was the outgrowth of an indus- 
trial county teachers’ institute, held in 
the county during the last week of Au- 
gust, 1912. Nothing was offered at that 
institute but agriculture, manual train- 
ing, and domestic science, In preparing 
for the institute, the county superintend- 
ent purchased a workbench and complete 
set of tools and a kitchen cabinet. On 
the closing day of institute a spelling 
contest was held and these articles were 
awarded to the best spellers, The teacher 
in District No. 40 won the kitchen 
cabinet. 

Late in the fall the teacher and larger 
girls began to lay plans tor work in cook- 
ing. The pupils turnished the material, 
and under the teacher’s directions pre- 
pared a number of articles of food. Dur- 
ing the cold weather they prepared soup 
or an oatmeal porridge for their lunch, 
| They also baked bread, cookies, cakes, 
fete. This work was all done by the 
virls under the guidance of the teacher, 

One of the pleasing features of the 
work was the fact that the school was 
able to overcome the objections made by 
many people concerning the teaching of 
| the subjects in school, in that no time 





The pupils did the work before and after 
school and at the intermission periods. 
This year the same objection is not ad- 
vanced, The school 1s still doing the 





‘carry on this work. 





work as in the previous year and has also 
added sewing to the course. They now 


to this work—time taken during tiie | 
school hours. 

The work in sewing is especially inter- 
esting. The pupils keep notebooks of 
all their work. They write up their 
notes at the close of each lesson and 
fasten in their notebooks the work they 
are doing, so far as they can. This in- 
cludes samples of fancy and plain patch- 
ing, the various stitching, hemming, 
darning, etc. ‘The complete articles, 
such as plain and fancy aprons and plain 
dresses, are taken home and used as 
finished. 

This spring the pupils are studying 
elementary agriculture with the other 
work, A great deal of it will be exper- 
imental work, such as the testing of 
seeds, testing the water-holding capacity 
of various soils, a study of soils, testing 
of milk for butter fat, study of plants, 
etc, 

The school has a kitchen cabinet, a 
three-hole oil stove with oven, a set of 
dishes, and various utensils necessary to 
Other equipments 
will be added from time to time, The 
people of the district are interested in 
this phase of school work as muclhi as 
they are in the book part. It will act as 
leaven not only in the community but 
also in the county. It means the begin- 
ning of the introduction of some practi- 
cal phases of school work to supplement 
the work in books, 

The present teacher is serving her first 
year in the school. She isa high-school 
graduate of normal-training course with 
four years’ experience. She has never 
lived on a farm, but she has entered into 
the life work of the community, in this 
way making up in a very large degree 
for the lack of experience of farm lite. 


A very sordid notion prevalent in the 
minds of many, is that the schools are 
largely to teach the boy and girl how to 
earn money. In my mind, mucli more 
importance should be placed upon the 
proper enjoyment of it than upon the 
mere acquisition of wealth and other 
worldly goods. We school teachers 
should aim to teach the child to appre- 
ciate the finer things in life, such as right 
living, beautiful surroundings both in- 


What a One-Room Rural School | 
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AND PRIMARY PLANS 
A Few of the Good Things to be Had in 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
DURING THE COMING YEAR 


Bertha L. Swope will continue her series of ‘‘Gymnastic Stories 
and Rhythmie Plays for Primary Children.’’ Rhythmic Gymnastics 
have been found to possess very high educational vatue. Miss 
Swope’s methods are interesting, practical and thoroughly scientific, 
and deserve the wide attention they are attracting. 

Akin to these is a series of articles by Nella H. Cole, the first 
of which appears in this issue. Miss Cole is a Playground Director 
of Rural Schools and has worked out some very interesting ideas in 
the line of Folk Games, Rest Exercises, Outdoor Plays and Festivals 
and the like, suited to all grades and all conditions. 

D. R. Augsburg, who has a national reputation as instructor in 
Drawing, will give a series of articles telling how to interest every 
child in that subject. 

Everyone will be delighted to hear that Bertha E. Bush wil! 
write Stories of Historical Children, introducing some of the most 
interesting personages of American history. 

Mabel L. Soper, whose Cut-Out Pictures for illustrating stories 
met with instantaneous success among primary teachers, will con- 
tribute more of these unique helps in the line of Busy Work. 

Our future home-makers, the little girls of today, are receiving 
instruction in the school on subjects which not only build for to- 
morrow but which help their homes today to be brighter, happier, 
cheerier, more comfortable. We have provided for these needs in 
the shape of simple common-sense lessons in Cooking, Sewing and 
Housekeeping. Especially worthy of mention are some articles on 
Sewing for first and second grade children written by Mrs. Grace 
Latchshaw King and charmingly illustrated from photographs. 

Many a teacher in rural communities will have the extra prob- 
lem of teaching Elementary Agriculture to confront. We have en- 
gaged an expert in this line to tell how the untrained and inex- 
perienced teacher may proceed and feel sure of profitable results. 






Our full page drawings of Paper Cuttings, Progressive Story 
Pictures, Educative Seat Work of many kinds—all of which has 
been tried and tested—-Calendars and Blackboard Borders have been 
planned with the greatest care and thought. We have engaged a 
staff of artists to look after these features, consisting of Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland, Art Supervisor, Washington Court House, Ohio, Martha 
Feller King, Art Supervisor, Orange, N. J., and Fred H. Daniels, Art 
Supervisor, Newton, Mass. This insures work unexcelled in value 
to the teacher in search of something new and thoroughly practical. 

Picture Study continues to grow in favor. There are few teach- 
ers today who do not aim to give definite instruction in this subject. 
We have provided for the presentation of some noted picture each 
month with suggestions as to the teaching of it. The popular page 
of miniature copies of the picture will be continued. 

The “Three R’s” will receive greater attention than ever before. 
There will be many splendid articles giving fresh ideas and 
practical helps in the teaching of the common branches, and every 
issue will be replete with live, usable material, informational 
and inspiring. We may mention as some of our valued writers: 
Fanny Comstock, C. E. Birch, Maude M. Grant, Betty Blyton, Susan 
M. Kane, Anne Dillon Durr, Effie Belden, Mary B. Grubb, Catherine 
R. O’Meara, Eleanor M. Jollie, Jane A. Stewart and Mary E. Jackson. 

Stories, Stories! These are, at all times, a crying need with 
the busy teacher. Stories to Tell, Stories to Read, Stories to be 
Reproduced, Stories to be Dramatized,——you must have all of these 
and it will be our pleasure to provide them. 

Entertainment. On page 48 of this issue we have told you 
briefly what you may expect to find on our entertainment pages dur- 
ing the coming year. In addition to this announcement, we may say 
that it will be our endeavor to further the reputation that this 
magazine has achieved for original, sparkling, yet thoroughly usable, 
entertainment features of all kinds suitable for the schoolroom. 


FOR THESE AND MANY OTHER FEATURES WE HAVE NOT 
SPACE TO MENTION 





doors and out.—A. C. Morris, 
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ing Powder 





Absolutely Pure 


Recognized everywhere and by experts as 
the very highest grade of baking powder— 
superior to other brands in purity, leavening 
strength and keeping quality. 


Made from pure cream of tartar, the product 
of grapes, and the most healthful and useful of 


leavening agents. 


Its use insures the bread, biscuit and cake 
against contamination from the cheap, improper 
or injurious ingredients from which lower priced 
baking powders may be made. 





Training our Future Home- 


Makers III 


(Continued from page 42) 


handling milk. 
to the best care of mill? 

Keep the milk in clean, covered uten- 
sils, cool, away from flies and dirt, 

To be safe in reyard to the condition 
of the milk, it should be sealded before 
using for cooking, A double boiler. 
one small kettle fitting into a larger one 
half filled with boiling water—is used. 
Milk or any food put in the smaller ket- 
le can not be heated to the boiling 
point. Boiled milk is harder to digest 
and has a different flavor. 

Milk from which most of the water is 
evaporated is known -as canned milk. 
Condensed milk is this form to which 
sugar has been added, They are both 
useful and convenient, but aust he 
treated with care alter the cans have been 
opened, 


Have we any other products made from 


milk? 

Jutter and cheese, 

Butter is quite digestible and children 
of your age should eat a yood deal of it. 
Cheese, if thoroughly miasticated, is 
quite digestible. For a given amount 
of money, beef affords about one-half as 
much food value as cheese. Keep both 
butter and cheese covered in a dry, cool 
place away fron: other foods. 

Today we will cook cocoa. 
chocolate come from large cacao beans 
on the cacao tree of Central America. 
They are dried, roasted, and ground, the 
outer sheli being removed, ‘They are 
very rich in fat. If the fat is left it is 
called chocolate ; if separated, the pow- 
der is termed cocoa. 

We must cook cocoa and chocolate well, 
as they are raw foods, 

We will learn to make two foods whose 
principal ingredient is milk—cocoa and 
custard, 

Cocoa: 

Scalded milk, I pint (2 cups) ; cocoa, 
2 tablespoonfuls; boiling water, 1 pint; 


Cocoa and 


What do you suggest as 








| possible, 
{ 


in some way. 


sugar, 2 to 4 tablespoonfuls ; pinch of salt. 
Mix cocoa, sugar and salt in saucepan. 


| Stir into water gradually and boil five 


minutes; add milk and bring just to the 
boiling point. Beat with beater or fork 
to prevent scum forming. 

Baked Custard : 

Milk, 4 cups; salt, 1% teaspoonful ; 
eyys, 43 nutmeg, 4% teaspoonful; sugar, 
% cupful. 

Scald milk, Beat egys slightly, add 
sugar, salt, nutmeg, stir until dissolved 
and pour on milk, Pour into buttered 
custard cups, then put in a pan of warm 
water and place in the oven; cook slowly. 
Test with a piece of white paper in the 
oven, It should turn light brown in five 
minutes, The custard is done when an 
inserted knife comes out clean, 


Picture Study 
(Continued frome page 39) 


13. Tell the story of the blue corn- 
flowers, ‘ 

14. How do we know Kimperor William 
loved corn-flowers? 

15. Who was Napoleon? 

16, Was Queen Louise a noble woman? 
Why do you think so? 

17. Did the people love her? Why? 

18. Was she beautiful? Attractive? 

1g. Should we try to be attractive? 


Why? 


20. How does the queen wear her hair? 
21. In what manner was the lead-scart 


worn? 


22. Why did the queen wear a scarf? 
23. Did she usually wear many jewels? 





; CeSss, 
| large city, but ina little country town 





24. What is meant by ‘‘royal in- 


| Siynia?’’ 
| 25, Does the queen wear the royal in- 


siynia in this picture? 


26. Do you like this picture? Why? 


27. What do you mean by poise? By | 


grace? 
28. Do 
clegant? 


you think her surroundings 


29. Do you think the background in }' 
| this picture forms an appropriate setting ? 


30, Does Queen Jouise seem to be 
‘aving or entering the home? 

31. Why do you think so? 

32. Describe her dress and robe. 

33. What kind of fur lines her robe? 
34. Ilas the ermine any significance? 
35. Is it winter or summer? 
36. How do you know? 

37. What time of day is it? 


] 


| the sun. ) 


38. This picture is used sometimes to 
advertise shoes; why? 

39. Where did Queen Louise die? 

4o. Where is she buried? 

41. Mention several incidents 


much, 
42. Where is the king buried? 
43. In what other ways has the memory 


| of Queen Louise been honored? 


44. What is the ‘SOrder of Louise ?’' 
45. What artist painted this wonderful 


picture called ‘Queen Louise ?”’ 


46. What other pictures did he patnt? 


47. With what kind of pictures was he | 


most successful? 
48. Tell about 
paintings. 
4g. What was lis mo-t famous picture? 
50. Where is this picture now? 


two cf lis vreatest 


Elementary Civics 


A teacher lived in a community where 
sanitation seemed almost an unheard of 
thing. She preached it continually to 
her pupils but seemingly with simall.sue- 
This was not a congested part of a 


-—a ‘tough town.’’ 

Not the slightest cleaning up of cans 
and debris began with spring and _ the 
flies swarmed everywhere. — Illustrated 
lectures on flies did not seem to attain 
the desired end, At last an inspiration 
came in a circular from the State Board 
of Health, This body was offering first 
and second cash prizes to the best gram- 
nar yrade essay on the most unsanitary 
backyard in the community of the writer. 

On Friday the teacher assigned the 
fiith grade language as follows: ‘‘ Between 
today and Monday I want every member 
of the class to take a pad and pencil, ex- 
amine every back and front vard in this 
town, lake notes on cach one as to all 
unsanitary conditions you may see there 
and write for your lesson Monday, ‘ihe 
Worst Yard in Town, and Why.’ Perhaps 
tomorrow will be the best day for mak- 
ing your notes.’’ 

With the freedom of children they 
looked pointedly at some of the most 
offensive places, and the campaign had 
begun. 

“‘T shall send the best paper to the 
State Board of Health and if they think 
it is worth it, they will send you a prize 
and publish the paper,’’? continued the 
teacher, 

Pride and fear of publicity worked 
where altruistic measures failed. By the 
time this teacher left her schoolhouse 
in the evening she saw children busily 
raking their yards, in some cases the 
parents helping. Old cans and rags and 
papers disappeared mysteriously with 
other vermin-breeding filth, and before 
the Monday afternoon language class was 
called, the town was an improved place. 
It was easy for the teacher to take ad- 
vantage of this condition and keep it 
there. 

Her second language paper was entitled 
‘The Greatest Improvement in a Back 
Yard,’’ and called for another inspection 
of each place by the children, 





For Other Teachers 


| other teacher friend, and would be willing to contribute towards that success if 
If you are pleased with the magazine, if you recognize the fact that it 
will help you in your work, it will be equally pleasing and helpful to your friend. 
Show it to your teacher friend who may not be a subscriber, or call attention to it 
You will be doing a favor. 


request to any teacher not a subscriber. 


Probably every reader of NoRMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is inter- 
ested in the work and success of some 


SAMPLE COPIES sent cheerfully on 








(Notice | 


that | 
i make you think the king loved her very 


| LET US SEND 





Sune 1014 


Soak 4% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in Y 
cup cold water 5 minutes and dissolve over hot 
water. Add dissolved gelatine to | pint cream 
and % cup sugar and stir in beaten white of egg, 
When cold add | cup pineapple and strawberries 
which have been chopped in small pieces; also 
the | cup chopped nuts. ° Serve ice cold, decora- 
ting with whole strawberries that have beenrolled 
in sugar. m 


You will have success with your 
Desserts Jellies” Puddings 

Salads Mayonnaise — 
Ice Creams Sherbets Candies 


if you use 









» SPARKLING 
ZELATINE 
It is the Granulated Gelatine 


that your mother used and her 
mother used. 


KNOX SPARKLING GELATINE is put up in 
two packages- -the PLAIN SPARKLING No, | 
is a Yellow package, and the SPARKLING 
ACIDULATED No.3 isa Blue package. The 
contents of both packages are alike and make 
the same quantity—TWO QUARTS of jelly- 
exceptthe ACIDULATED package contains an 
extra envelope of LEMON FLAVOR —a great 


convenience to the housewife—saving the cost * 
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of lemons. 
¢ Only one thing to do 
Send yourgrocer’s name If you wanta 
and we will send you ZEA Pint Sample 
FREE our illus- \\ of KNOX 
trated recipe GELATINE, 
book, enclose a 
“Dainty 2-cent 
Desserts stamp in 
for Dainty your 
People.’’ letter 
EEE 


PLAIN 


| SPARKLING  acibuLArep iS 















)N° ' i a NO oy 
(GheariNE bi | a 
cranes] CHARLES B. KNOXCO. [i 


ViKnox Avenue 


YOU THIS SWITCH 


, pother article yo ay select 
ON APPROVAL bry nage nde Senaly Book 


and Catalog Ulustrating all the newest 
















Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 


at guaranteed lowest prices, Bee 
cause prices mean nothing apart 
from quality, we sell on approval 
—no pay unless satisfied. These 
selections are of splendid quality 
to match any ordinary shade. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHE VY SWITCHES 












30in, . , 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
22 in. Natural Wavy 2. , 
Triple Wavy Switeh,24 in, , . 4.95 
Natural Curly Pompadour , , 
Coronet Braid, 3 02., Wavy , 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . . . , 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, $15 t« 
Send long sample of you air 
and describe article you want, We 
willsend prepaid ON APPROV- 
AL. If you find it perfectly satis- 
factory and a bargain, remit the 
price. If not, return tous, Rare, 
peculiar and gray shades cost a 
litthe more; ask for estimate, 
Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK 
TODAY. 


Paris Fashion Co., Dept. 195, 209 State St..Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in he orl 


APRON Aprons For All 
Dean’s Lockstitched Aprons 
FOR ron book free. Write to-day: 
W. H. DEAN CO. ow 


Our trade mark on each, Sait 
198 Everett Bldg., NEW yoRK 
10 Cts. Dealers Also Write jor Particulars 
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2,02. Triple’ 






22 in, 2! oe 
Natural Wavy yey 
Specially priced $345 
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Gymnasium Suits 
and Bloomers 


















































for wisses and children, tiade in 
all grades Of material and colors, 
Bloomers 


$5.00 $ 
3.00 


Wool serge 


3.00 
Cotton serge 2.00 


* andwool 4.00 9 2.50 
Mohair +75 2.7§ 
Panama 4.50 2.50 
Twill 2.00 1.50 / 

Bloomers all made & ‘ 
full aud vive neatest = 
effect possible to skirts, 

Middy blouses made of twill 


and Indian Head cotton--31 and 
$1.50, 

Tank suits—$1.00 to $1.25, 

All garments made to individ- 
nal measurements, send for 
blanks. Ayes--s5, 10, 12, Id, 16, 
18, 20, and targer, 

Dancing suits and skirts made 
toorder, 


YPSILANTI GARMENT SHOP 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


LEARN TO BE A NURSE 


Now a recognized profession by State Laws. 
Earn $25.00 per week and expenses after gradu- 
ation. An ideal opportunity for teachers. Write 
for catalog of high-class registered training 
school. Board, room, and laundry free during 
training and $1.00 per week, 


Washington Park Hospital 
435 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 


MAKE BIG MONEY 


DURING VACATION 


$100 a Week 
Should be Easy 


Educators everywhere are wide awake to 
the wonderful educational possibilities in 
motion pictures, Films are available on 
many historical, scientific and geographical 
subjects, We have the projecting machines 
that fill the long existing need. 

THE BRANOSCOPE is casy to run, uses stand- 
ard film, absolutely safe, is adapted for use every- 
where, and so low in price every school can afford 
not only one but several. 
Here’s a field that is ripe 
for the harvest and your ef- 
forts will yield you big re- 
turns. Write at once for 
our liberal proposition to 
teachers ar professors, 
MOTION PICTURE-SCOPE €O, 
554 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 











To all professors, 
teachers and super- 
intendents: If you 
want your school 
up-to-date write for 
our catalog. 








The ideal small 
dictionary for all 
handy uses— 
widely adopted 
for use in schools 


— 


Just Published—An 
Entirely New Work 


The, NEW 


CONCIS 


STANDARD 
DICTIONARY, 


[Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary| \ 


Defines and explains about 35,000 words 
and phrases, and contains 780 pictorial 
illustrations. 

Pronunciation.— Pronunciation is indicated by the 

evised Scientific Alphabet and also by the Text- 
Key, or old system of notation, 

Definitions. —The definitions are clear and explicit— 
simple and easy to understand—written in defini- 
tive statement, not exprest by many-syllabled 
synonyms beyond the student's comprehension, 

Capitalization.—The book is a sure guide in the 
Matter of capitalization, only such words as 
should be written or printed with initial capital 
letters are capitalized in the vocabulary. 

Prepositions.—T he Concise indicates the correct use 
of prepositions, ‘ 

Appendix.— The Appendix embraces several novel 
features: Fuully Diction; Rules for Spelling; 
Proper Names of All Kinds; Foreign Words and 
Phrases; Symbolic Flowers and Gems; Abbreviations 
and Contractions, Etc. 


Get the NE’ w CONCISE ; 

i y ave the best ready- 
Standard jeicrence dictionary tor your chile 
dren; or for your own general home or office use. 


For schools it is the PROVEN SUPERIOR of all 
abridged dictionaries. 


The New Concise spells e-f-f-i-c-i-e-n-c-y 
Q the class-room; by all means insist 
Upon its use if you are in any way 
Connected with school orclass-room work. 


12Qmo, cloth, 60c; with patent Thumb Notch 
Index, 25c extra 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept, 94. New York City 
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Writing a Letter of Application 
By Gertrude F. Crane 


Can you write a teacher's letter of ap- 
plication that will bring to you a favor- 
able reply? Here are a few hints that 
may be of value to you whew you wish 
to secure a position by writing. Letter- 
writing is an art that is far more natural 
for some persons than for others, but 
any teacher may acquire the-ability to 
write a good business letter. 

If you desire a school to teach, you 
are ready to sell your services; you are 
a salesman. Now, when any one has 
goods to sell, he tries first to get the at- 
tention of the buyer, then he interests 
the buyer by showing the good points of 
his wares, finally creating a ,desire to 
possess them. A teacher who has her 
services to sell must first get favorable 
allention, then znlerest, and finally de- 
siré lo buy. Tet us see how these points 
may be embodied in a business letter. 

If the letter is legibly written and 
properly addressed, and stamped, it is 
sure of attention, our first point, but we 
want such a pleased attention that it may 
be held and developed into something 
more, Try to make your letter the best 
that the school man will receive. It 


| will pay to use the best paper, not dainty 
| wilt-edged note-paper, or even fine folded 


sheets such as you would use in writing 
to a friend, but plain white business 
correspondence pages folding just twice 


to fit a large-sized envelope. I say 
‘‘large-sized’’ for two reasons; one is 


because a business man usually prefers 





this style; the other is, that there may 
be plenty of room to enclose an ordinary 


| size return, stamped, self-addressed en-, 


velope without foldingit. (This ismuch 
more satisfactory than to send a stamp 
alone, as so many teachers do.) 

It is needless to say that legibility of 
writing comes first. Keep in mind that 
the stranger wiio reads your letter is 
forming a picture of you from your 
writing. : 

It is not best to inclose a photograph 
unless it has been requested. 

The letter that follows cannot be used 
word for word, for it would not sound 
natural, Use it only as a model form, 
planning the paragraplis to fit your case. 
Write the letter as briefly as possible to 
meution all your qualifications. 

If you are the oldest in your family, 
put the fact in your letter, It is a help. 
If you have good health, by all means 
make a point of it. Never state the sal- 
ary you expect, but inquire the salary 
paid. Do not make the mistake of in- 
quiring the price of room, board, etc., 
before you have been elected or even 
considered. In all your sentences let 
the thought come uppermost that you 
wish to serve your patrons, to help them 
and to teach their children, Try to con- 
vince the school man that you can do 
it better than any one else. 

Begin by heading and dating the letter 
at the right hand side of the page. 

Lakewood, Iowa, 
July 3, 1914. 
Mr. John R. Smith, 
Sup’t. of Schools, 
Franklin, Iowa; 
My dear Mr. Smith,— 

Permit me, by way of introduction, to 
say that I am (Miss) Jennie O. Jones, of 
Guild, Iowa, a graduate of the Guild 
High School and of the Perry State Nor- 
mal School. I am desirous of securing 
a position in the schools under your 
superintendency. 

My teaching experience embraces four 
years of work in the towns of Friendship 
and Highland of this state. I refer you 
to the superintendents of schools in 
those towns for reports of my work there. 

I am enclosing copies of three recom- 
mendations from principals who are 
familiar with my work. 

I am twenty-five years of age, am pos- 


| sessed of unusually good health, and 


have especial ability and interest along 
(Continued on page 67) 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government ex- 
aminations soon to be held throughout the entire 
country. The positions to be filled pay from $500 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay, and are for life. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. G 104, Rochester, N. Y. for 
large descriptive book, showing the positions avail- 








able and prying many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 








SUCCESSFULLY 


AT HOME 









Our successful students continually report in- 
creases in salary ranging from $50.00 to $150.00 per 
year after completing courses under our direction. 
Thisis the teachers’ Correspondence school, and 
our sole business is to increase the efticiency of 


NEXT 








There is no question about our ability to help YOU, 
our full share of the work, painstakingly and enthusiastically, 
You need to adyance—there is never a month when you cannot 
see good positions open for the well qualified, 


TUITION RATES LOW, TERMS EASY 


Our students may pay tuitions in monthly installments, 
WITHOUT EXTRA COST, 
for our work, are furnished with every enrollment. 
designed solely for the one who studies by correspondence. We 
have fifteen years of successful work to speak for us, Courses 
are accredited at more than twenty-five great schools- 
antee of excellence. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE §—= 8s 
625-631 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
al 


YEAR 









those who come 
to us for aid. 
We willdo 












DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTEO WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCH 
MAL DEPT - Sirona Reviews 

a Course 











Physics 

U. & History 

Civil Government 
men’ 





ietory 

Educational Peychology 

Physiology and Hygiene 
ography 


vn and Rhetori¢ 

Literature 

yaical Geography 

Elementary Agriculture 
Botany 



















Text-books, each specially prepared i a CD 


They are 








ie 
nd Am. Literature 
. 


a guar- 
WRITE YOUR NEEDS TODAY, 


Shorthand 
Ty pewriting 





NAME... os cece ceereeneenre ce conser eneerneeeee oe 






ADDRESS ... Pri 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR—JUNE 








NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


Now being organized under the Laws of New York 


The Only Life Insurance Irstitution in the United States 
Which Does Not Insure the Drinker 








Its Field of operation is exclusive: There is no competition 


New York State Teachers Can Make $500 





Address at once : 


JOHN D. KNAPP, Sec’y, 95 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


at home during vacation—Advance, Commission or Bonus Contract. 


Teachers who qualify may secure permanent Field 
or Home Office connections 
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WHAT FIVE CENTS 
WILL BUY 


IVE CENTS will buy any one of the following books, 
each of which is especially adapted for supplementary 
reading. Adventures of a Brownie, Alice's l'irst Ad- 

ventures in Wonderland, Our Animal 
Treat Them, Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew, Stevenson’s Child's 
Garden of Verses, ‘The Story of Cotton, The Dog of Flanders, 
Kyes and No Eyes, Snow-Bound, ‘The Story of the Flag, The 


Iriends and How to 


Golden Fleece, Goody T'wo-Shoes, Jackanapes, Story of Jean 
Valjean, Story of King Arthur, Life in 
Man Without a Country, 


Colonial Days, The 
tab and His Friends and the Story 
of Panama and the Canal. 


Remember, the price of these is but Five Cents a copy, 


and that we have more than 250 other titles in the Instructor 
Literature Series, the series that makes it possible for you to 
secure just the sort of material you need for supplementary 
reading. Just think of it—for sixty cents you can get enough 


of these books for a class of twelve. 


Turn to page 8 of this journal and note the very com- 
prehensive list you have to choose from, then send us a trial 


order. Do it today, right now before you forget it. 


Remember the name, The Instructor Literature Series, 
also the price Five Cents a copy. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


and 


®Y | Hall & McCreary, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Published j 
Jointly 
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WE WANT TO START 200 TEACHERS , 
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—CHILDREN TEETHING— 


taking orders for TREES and SHRULB ; MRS, WINSLOW’S } 


ERY during their vacation and ofler | 


special inducements for early tty be if SOOTHING SYRUP } 


Pleasant, profitable eimaployment, 


weekly. For particulars address, . Used by Millions of Mothers 
PERRY NURSERY CO., For Three Generations. 
Rochester, N.Y. Gaoebiiniend chili 








00 


Send for 
Free 
Sample 


Write today for liberal free sample cake 
of Sempre Gio ine, the famous skin cleanser and beauti- 
fier. eit. Watch the marvelous rosults—rosy color 
of youth ~complexion clear—wrinkles begin to yicld 
—face always looks young and fresh. 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced Sem- Pray Jo-ve-nay 
Meaning ** Always Young” 

Comes in cake form. Merely rub over the face and 
you will be astonished at the results. For twenty-five 
years the choice of beau- ¥ > 
uful women, For sale at 
druggists—50 cents 


Write Today 


Send us a letter or postal 
at once forthe liberal free 
sample. Mailed postpaid, 
Give name of your dealer. 
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This Bank is under the supervis- 
jon of the United States Treasury 


Marietta Stanley Co. 
Department so you may be sure 
that any funds you deposit in it 


are absolutely safe. Accounts 


ul 
ypened with One Dollar or more, interest 
at 47), compounded, semi-annually. 


Write today for booklet, “Banking By Mail” 
U.S. Savings Bank, Washington, D.C. 

















Typewriter Sensation! 


Dollars 


K MONTH 


fou this 
Genuine 
Standard 
Model 2 
Smith. 
Premier Typewriter at $71.20 
less than the catalogue price. 


This is absolutely the most generous ty perwiter 
offer ever made, Do not rent a machine when you 
can pay $2.00 amonth and own one, In making 
the $2.00 per month terms I am willing to suspend 
these monthly payments during the two summer 
vacation months. hink of it—Buying a $100.00 
machine for $28.80, Never before has anything 
like this been attempted, 


A GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER $28.80 


Perfect machine, standard size,*standard 
keyboard, Comes to you with everything complete, 
tools, cover, operating instructions, ribbon, practice 
esate sep to buy. You cannot imagine 

he perfection of this beautiful typewriter until you 
have seen it. 1 will send it to you for five days’ free 
trial. It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied 
that this is the greatest typewriter you ever saw, 
‘you can return it at my expense. You won’t want to 
return it, after you try it—you cannot equal this 
wonderful value anywere. cr 


» Five Days’ FREE Trial On This 
Well-Known Durable Typewriter! 


When the typewriter arrives, deposit. with 
the express agent $8.80 and take the machine for five 
days’ trial. If you are convinced that it is the best 
typewriter you ever saw, keep it and send us $2.00 a 
month until our bargain price of $28.80 is paid. If 
you don’t want it, return it to the express agent, 
receive your $8.80 and return the machine to us. We 
pay the return express charyes. This machine is 
guaranteed just as if you paid $100.00 for it. [tis stand- 
ard. Over one hundred thousand people own and use 
these tyoewriters and think them the best ever manufactured. 

Only 200 machines at this price, so don't delay, Simply 
tear out this ad, sign name and address on the margin, 
mail it to me and the ty, iter will be shipped promptly, 
There is no red tas, L employ no solicitors—no collector#—no chattel 
mortynge. Jt ie eiioply understood that I retain title to the machine 
until the full $2.60 is paid, You can’t lose, It is the greatest type- 
writer opportunity you will ever have, Let me hear from you. 


HARRY A, SMITH, 1A8 Robins Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





























A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
NS knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health, ‘This knowl- 
edye does not come intel- 
livently of itself, nor 


fom 
correctly from ordinary 


y/ every-day sources, 
Ww Sexology 
(lustrated) 
by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D, 
imparts in a clear, wholesome wuy, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledgea Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impartto Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2 Postpaid, 
Write tor Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
Puritan Publishing Co. 

758 Perry Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| A Day in the Kindergarten 


(Continued from page 16) 


As genuine a waking-up time followed. 
| Balls were tossed swiftly through the air 
for wide-awakes to capture. Games were 
played in which the children forgot 
themselves, They flew like birds, wad- 
dled like geese, and trotted like turkeys 
(with nobody to say them nay!). They 
marched and countermarched, and then 
once more were seated at the table for a 
last task. ‘This was to color a large holly 
leaf that had been outlined for each pupil 
on a sheet of white paper. An easy task? 
Wateh the artists and the results of their 
work, You will be convinced that there 
is a right and a wrong way of doing even 
the simplest thing, and that the problem 
of finding the right way is no easy one 
fora child. It is hoped that every father 
fully appreciated on Christmas morning 
the holly leaf on his 1914 calendar. 

There was something to do, something 
to be gained from work or play, some 
problem to be solyed up to the last min- 
ute. Kven the putting on of coats and 
rubbers was male a means of teaching 
self-reliance. Day after day a child tuys 
at his rubbers until the feat of putting 
them on alone is mastered, and he 1s 
honored with a tiny red bow on lis coat, 
Nobody except Mother and the kinder- 
vartner knows what a great day it is 
when Mary announces jubilantly, for 
the first time, ‘‘L buttoned my coat to- 
day all alone!’ Filteen minutes passed 
before thirty little Brownies sat buttoned 
and muifled, ready to go out into the 
cold. A last ‘‘yoodby’? was sung, and a 
polite one said, and pupils and teachers 
parted for the day, ithe teachers to pre- 
pare fora new relay and the little ones 
to yo back to homes, taking with them 
more than a ray of ‘‘sweetuess and 
livht.’’ 

In specific terms, just what had been 
accomplished in the two hours of that 
morning session? Thirty young naiures 
had been trained in habits of prompt 
obedience, good order, perseverance, 
self-control, quickness and accuracy of 





movement, consideration of others, po- 
liteness, neatness, self-reliance, and ap- 
preciation of all beautiful things, such 
as music, pure air and sunshine, color, 
form, and of all living things. Is it any 
wonder that one mother, an American, 
drives ten miles each day that her child 
may not miss in his early life kinder- 
garten training? Is it any wonder that 
the people of Greenport are loyal io the 
kindergarten, and the Board cordial and 
generous in its support? 





Flag Day Lessons 


(Continued from page 21) 

They have six points. Stars with five 
points would be prettier.’’ 

‘Are not five-pointed stars very lard 
to make?’’? asked Washington. 

‘Oh, no,’’ said Betsy. ‘‘Let me show 
you how easy they are to make.”’ 

She folded a paper and gave it one clip 
with her scissors, 

She unfolded it and there 
pointed star. 

“That 7s better,’’ 


was a five- 


said the men, 


So Betsy Ross made the first) United 
States flag. 
Our soldiers all loved the = stars and 


stripes. 

They fought under the flag until they 
made our country free. 

Then the country began to grow. 

Soon there were fifteen states. 

So they made fifteen stars and filteen 
stripes, 

Then more states came in, 

They could not keep on adding stripes. 

That would make the flag too big. 

So they kept the thirteen stripes and 





For Five Cents 


‘added a new star for each state, 


Now we have forty-eight stars in our 
flay, 

There are forty-eight states and three 
territories. 








The territories are Alaska awaii and 
the District of Columbia. 

We love our flag. 

We will try to live so as to bring it 
honor. 


The door opened softly, and Mary Clay- 
pole slipped into the schoolroom, Ter 
face was aglow with a comradeship that 
had never been there in the weeks before. 

**Oh, Miss Chase,’’ she cried joyously, 
‘they all said we had a splendid pro- 
gram, and my father said that he thought 
more of this booklet than any I had ever 
made before.’’ 

‘It paid,’’ said Rosalie Chase to her- 
self, as so often she had said it before. 
‘Oh, school-teaching does pay. And one 
way in which it pays is in the chance it 
offers to give the boys and girls many 
things that will help make them good 
citizens of our country.’’ 





Singing Folk Games 
(Continued from page 35) 


children, As the phrases are repeated 
they point the other toe and dance back 
to orivinal position. Then all the chil- 
dren vive three stamps beginning with 
the right foot as ‘‘tap, tap, tap’’ are sung, 
and three claps at ‘‘clap, clap, clap.’’ 
At ‘‘Point your toe,’’ etc. the two 
dancers point the toe again and dance 
down to toot of lines where they bow to 
each other and step back into place be- 
side the others. The game or dance is 
repeated until all have danced. 
PRACTICH OF STEPS 

These little dancing games are more 
quickly taught at playtime if the steps 
are taken for gymnastic work during a 
rest period. For instance, take the slid- 
ing step used in all three games described : 
Have children stand in aisles beside seats 
and face one side of the room, The 
teacher should stand where all can see 
her and show the children how to take 
the exercise, describing positions and 
movements as they are taken, Then 
the following directions are taught: 
Position! (Bodies straight, lands at 
sides, feet together, heads well up and 
weight of body on balls of feet.) © Hips 
firm! ({fands placed on hips with fingers 
front.) On count 1 slide with right foot 
one step; on count 2 place left foot be- 
side right. All ready! One! Two! 
One! Two! One! Two! Counts. are 
given slowly, then repeated twice as fast, 
and the children, starting with left foot 
come back to original places. 

This drill is a good exercise for stimu- 
lating the circulation, A step practiced 
during the rest periods as they occur 
in every well-regulated school will soon 
be quickly learned, When it comes to 
teaching the game, the difficulties are 
laryely removed because the children al- 
ready have the muscular feeling of the 
steps. The song can be taught as a rote 
song at the time of the music lesson, 

To the teacher who goes out upon the 
playground or the sidewalk or the road 
with her children at recess and teaches 
them a new game or dance, the benefits 
of the effort will be threefold. Her own 
lungs will be filled with fresh air. She 








will see grace and poise increase in the | 


movements of the little ones, she will 
have the satisfaction of seeing happy 
faces and of knowing just where her 
children are and what they are doing, 
and in nine cases out of ten she will en- 
joy the dance as much as the children 
will. 





The oldest museum in the world is in 
Nara, Japan. It was founded in 756, and 
has gone through all the changes of the 
Japanese empire without a single addi- 
tion to its collection, Tle museum is 
open only once a year, a day in spring 
when a committee inspects the collection, 
and a new list is made out. The museum 
contains about 3,000 specimens of fur- 
niture, lacquer ware, enamel ware, eic., 
all of which were made some time before 
the year 756.—A xchange. 








stantial worth. 


each you can obtain the little Readers of the Instructor Lite 
erature Series. These little books are in use in thousands of 
schools and are becoming more and more popular every day, There are two hun- 
dred and thirty titles, classified as to grades, 
list of titles printed elsewhere in this publication will give you an idea of the rich 
fund of material contained in this series of books, but only by an actual examina- 
tion of the books themselves can you get an idea of their attractiveness and sub- 


An examination of the complete 


Sune 1914 








It is delicious 


A well made cup of good 
cocoa best fulfils 
the requirements of 
those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 


Baker’s |' 
Cocoa 


Is “Geod”’ Cocoa 


in every sense of the word, 
absolutely pure and of high 
grade. 

Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
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ue For First Photoplay 
\C ou write after taking my few, easy lessons 


lo jon’t care who you are, this » New pre 
fession @ veritable gold mine! Investigate at once, free, . 

rn at Home In Spare. Time 

to be photoplay writer. Tremendous demand, Pleasant, ease 

work. Earn $25 to $100 weekly turning your “‘happy thoughts” into 

ph plays. Special talent or education unnceessary. I show you how, 

wenden! Clentigate Nealon, Wee ete or eeaici a ancy to 
lars. ELOZAT MOORE, Gon 772° 1)! Ghiesee, Hlincle 











The Boy’s Magazine--FREE 


Send today for a free sample copy 
of THE BOY’S MAGAZINE, the 
finest boy’s publication in the world 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., 592 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

















“SINCE 1795 FAVORIT 


HOMPSONS 
A 


\ FOR INFLAMED AND WEAK 


TER 


BS) 
almost instant relief 
and is easily applied For bathing . 
the eyes it is indispensable. Booklet free 
25¢ SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
NOTE : Teachers need not hesitate to recommend thie remedy 
to pupils having weak or inflamed eyes. It is haruless. 


JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & CO., 
165-9 River St., Troy, N, 


Authors, Writers, Teachers! 


A few pennies will secure you the loan of clippings, 
references, data, ete., which would cost you $2 to 
collect, Get our special plan at once, Best, Olipping 
and Literary Service in the World, Write 

National Literary & Publishers’ Service Bureau, Hannibal, Mo. 


‘is? 

——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION—= 
s 100 invitations or announcements 
Wedding with two sets of envelopes, for 
$3.00. 50 for $2.25, 25 for $1.50, 
Visiting—100 for 50 cents, 50 for 35 cents 
Cards Professional—100 for 75 cents. 50 for Sie. 
Business—100 for $1.00, 50 for 76 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. Order to ‘cover cost, Your order will be 

filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y- 


NEW INVENTION 


BRAND NEW SELF-HEATING IRON 





Y. 







































Makes and Saves its cost every month. Saves miles 
Contains § of walking. Economical, safe, conve 
its own nient. Used anywhere. Clothes ironed 
Heat. better in half the time. No waitin 


righ ight leat Nest, 
a r welg 

durable. No’ tanks, fittings, hose nor 
wires standing out at sides or back 
to bother. Cheap fuel—1 cent ordi 
ironing. Price low. 

nt anywhere. 

Not sold in stores, 


ACENTS, 


Make Money quick, 
‘ _| Sure, easy. year 

= a} business Sells itaclf. Experien 
unnecessary. Every home a prospect. All can afford 
$40 week wets 


stopping 5 to change irons. 





Even two or three sales a d i 27 ti 
Easy sell six to a dozen a p Magy Sone 9 A, pnd Wri 
for description, selling plan how to get FREE SAMP! 


C?BROWN MFG. CO.3093 Brown Bidg. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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What They Say 
of Them 


Wc print herewith a few letters re- 
aived from teachers who have purchased 


our new 
SCHOOL DAY REMEM- 
BRANCE BOOKLETS 


You and your school would like them 
fully as well 


Received the School Day Remembrance 
Booklets yesterday, which I ordered from 
yout. Lam highly pleased with them and 
am sure the children will be also. 

They are just what [ expected. 
thing all right. Yours truly, 

TreNE Cuoatr, 
Williamsport, Tenn. 


livery- 


Received the School Day Remembrance 
Booklets and in so short a time. Am very 
yell pleased with all work you have done 
inthe past. Will continue to have your 
york in future. Yours truly, 

Ipua Jane Wire, 
Kingsbury, Ind. 


Just received my School Day Remem- 
bance Booklets. ‘They are entirely  satis- 
factory in every respect. Am much pleased 
with them, also your punctuality. 

Winirrep ‘Taycor, 
Tuttle, N. D. 


[received my School Day Remembrance 
Booklets and was very much pleased with 
them, and [ thank you very much for your 
pomptness and perfectly — satisfactoty 
service. Marcarer F, Case, 

Cogan Station, Pa. 


Delighted with the Remembrance Book- 
lts—they are perfect in every detail. 
Kaste L. Fury, 
Higginsport, Ohio. 


My recent order for School Day RKemem- 
bance Booklets received today and was 
better pleased with them than any order I 
have ever received from any publishing 
house, 

They are faultless and exactly what I de- 
sired for the closing of my school. 

Yours truly, 
Jennie Kvans 


Perry, Mo. 


The School Day Remembrance Booklets 
were duly received, and [ think them the 
mstappropriate gifts for the closing of 
shool that [ have ever seen, and I certainly 
thank you for soliciting my order for them. 

Yours truly, 
Crarence K. Campneni, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 


See third cover for full description. 


L.A. Owen Pub. €o., Dansville, N. Y. | 








More than 25 years on the market. 
Sld wherever heads ache. Twelve 
loses for 25 cents—or send 10 cents 
for trial sample—three doses. 


Ihe Zymole Co., 108 John St., New York 


$250™"VACATION 


we Pleasant trip through 3 states, Hundreds of 
e en teachers did so in 8 weeks last year; traveling 
Working around home, introducing and demon- 
my ng afew high class patented articles that appeal 
Very Woman. Money and experience not neces- 
» but to insure position write at once. A 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Writing a Letter on Application 
(Continued from page 65) 


the lines of domestic science,—the art of 
home-making. I may add that I am not 
afraid of work. 

I am not familiar with the salaries 
you pay to your teaching force and 
should be glad to have information on 
this point. 

A stamped, addressed envelope is en- 
closed tor reply. 

Very truly yours, 
Jennie O, Jones. 

If you have taken any special courses 
at State normals, or are especially trained 
along any line, do not fail to mention 
it, even though the branch does not 
come in the very work of the grade you 
wish, These things all sliow talent or 
ambition and in the educational world 
they pass the same as gold dollars. 

Now that your letter is signed, read it 
twice, the first time for mistakes in 
spelling or construction, the last for gen- 
eral tone, placing yourself in the position 
of the man by whom the letter is to be 
read, 

The writer of a good letter may not al- 
ways be a good teacher, but the best 
teachers can always write a good letter. 





More Attention to the Three R’s 


The New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research, in a statement concerning the 
schools, announced recently that special 
emphasis was to be laid hereafter on 
‘the three Rs’’—reading, writing and 
arithmetic—in the school curriculum, 

Some examples are given of unfamil- 
iarity with these three studies, with 
grammar added, on the part of teachers 
as well as pupils, based on a study of 
one large east side school, These are 
some of the errors teachers made in 
speaking: 

**T shall sit you down.”’ 
listen to a boy who knows.’’ ‘‘Some- 
body gave him a favor and they’ wanted 
more.’’ ‘‘United States suffered severely 
of attacks with English war vessels.’’ 

Here are some that were fastened on 
boys who were about to leave school and 
were asked to write sentences containing 
the words ‘‘evade,’’ ‘‘excitement,’’ ‘‘ evi- 
dent,’’ and *‘exhaust:’’ 

‘*T evade from my friends.”’ 
iy history; read it to me.’? ‘‘My 
mother evade ime from the river.’’ 
‘*There was a great excitement when the 
boy were running down the staircase.’’ 
‘“*T was excitement when it was a fire in 
my house.’’? ‘*The excitement man was 
very angry.’’ ‘‘I exhased my mother,’’ 
‘“‘T was an exhaus.’’ ‘‘T will exhaust.’’ 
‘*He was evidend.’’ ‘‘The evident man 
was brave.’’ ‘‘I evident that person,”’ 

In arithmetic, of 1,480 boys from the 
fifth to the eigiith grades asked to multi- 
ply 3,896 by 478 nearly one-third ob- 
tained an incorrect answer. 

Some funny examples of bad spelling 
were also reported. 


“You better 


‘*T evade 


The Use of Bunting in Schools 


One of the scandalous features of 
American life is the ignorance as to the 
use of bunting. For any teacher not to 
know and teach the right use of bunting 
is absurd. 

Never use bunting with stars other 
than white. 

Never use bunting with stars anywhere 
except in the blue stripe. 

It is as vicious to have red stars and 
blue stars in bunting as it would be to 
have red stars on the blue of the flag or 
blue stars on the red stripes. 

The only correct stars on bunting are 
white, and the ouly place for them is on 
the blue stripe. 

In hanging bunting, the blue stripe 
should always be at the top. How would 
the flag look if the blue with its stars 
was at ihe lower side of the flag?— 
Lixchanuge. 


MANY PARCEL POST PO- 
SITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


All teachers should try the U.S. Government exami- 
nations soon to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $900 to $1500; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. G 97, Rochester, N, Y., for 
large descriptive book, showing the positions open 
and giving many sample examination questions, 








.- Mz 
Young & Co.,200 Young’s Bldg.,Kalamazoo,Mich 


wiich will be sent free of charge. 
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A TIRCET Vaio me A018) 


For An EXTRA Sweet Toned WILLIAMS PIANC 


WILLIAMS PIANOS are built on honor willscllanother, That's just wha 

for home loving people who insist on both doing! That’s why we foe no Saleamen, 
quality anda reasonable price, Inselecting WILLIAMS PIANOS sell themselves direct 
‘our piano, you should buy for a life-time. fromour factory to you after 30 days’ free 
emember the years ahead, and don’t be trial in your home—and you save the Mid- 
misled into putting your money intoacheap, dle Dealer’s Profit and Agent Expense! 
showy, flimsy Piano that will leaner ye 4 By saving all this expensive “lost motion,’ 
disappoint you, Our ambition is—and al. the**WILLIAMS” is a $100 better piano to 
ways has been—to make our WILLIAMS _ buy. Itis the bes¢ piano sold by themakers 
PIANOS so goodand truethatevery Piano direct to home at net factory prices. 


Williams Free Home Test and 25 Year Guarantee 



















We Stand For 


Are Most Liberal Offered by Any Piano Maker 

There is a great difference in so-called **30 day Free Trial Tests’ on Pianos, Tt 
eee “WILLIAMS” must prove not only as good as represented, Tag after a po opel so 
trial in your home, must prove PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY IN EVERY WAY! If 


tosacrificequality for 
cheapness, Our prin- 
ciple is to make the 
best piano we can 
make—pianos which 
will sing theirway in- 
to the homes and 
hearts of all good 
poopie everywhere. 

ILLIAMS PIANOS 
sell themselves—rsve 
ing you the middle 
dealer’s profit and 
agentexpense, Year 


not, just return it at our expense — both ways—and you'll not be out acent, as we will 
ship any WILLIAMS PIANO you select without deposit or advance payment. If the 
WILLIAMS” sells itself to you, pay for it on easy terms arranged practically to suit your 
convenience, Wegive youa25 Year Guarantee—the strongest warrantissued byany 
Piano Maker—a guarantee which protects you instead of us. We can safely do 
this, because the “WILLIAMS” is made so good and true, Its extra sweet tone 
lasts a life-time, as is fully attested by plenty of 
letters from old customers, which we gladly send, a 


1000 Customers’ Letters Free 

In a booklet we print over 1000 letters written by 
WILLIAMS PIANO Owners, Theseletters should 
be very helpful to prospective Piano Buyers, This 

¢ Book is indexed alphabetically and also by states, 

by year wearesetting The best testimonycomesfromthosewhohaveowned 
our standards higher their *““WILLIAMS” longest, Perhaps you ma 
and making it easier find a *“*WILLIAMS” owner in your nei Aborhood. 
pan xy Home, no} | Let us send you the Book Free; and also 

masees x tert Write Today for Williams Catalog, Net Fact 
experience thelasting ices, Guarantee, Free Trial and — 
Joy that springs from Easy Payment Plan~All Free. 


h ership of 
the ownership of a H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres’t, 





































s-veet toned, durable, 

Williams Piano, Williams Piano & Organ Co 
fi. B. WILLIAMS, 14 W. Washington St., Dept. 233 , Chicago 
Vice-President, 








VACATION AND 


EARN MONEY x SPARE TIME 


WRITING MOVING PICTURE PLAYS. $10.00 to $100.00 cach. 
We show you how you can turn your IDEAS INTO DOLLARS, right in your own 
home. No special talent necessary—just common sense, and our help. TREMENDOUS 


DEMAND, Send AT ONCE for our FREE Book of VALUABLE INFORMATION. 
Chicago Photo-Playwright College, Box 278 N.1., Chicago 


Highest Wages---Best Opportunities 


We received over 350 calls for teachers in less than three weeks time in March—all came from 
school officials direct. We need teachers from Primary Grade to State Universily Professors. No 
advance fees. Write us immediately. WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 
737 Searritt Building, - Kansas City, - Missouri 


A PROFITABLE VACATION A NEW IDEA 


I have i tunity for teachers to make f > 
$15 0 #25 paps og tee Mi A pnt angen Rag Correspondence School of Dancing 
Write PAULINE TITUS, Auburn, N.Y. 


the sametime. Special training given, Salary and 
Earn $50-° to $150 Weekly 


commission, Ry A, PACKARD, 9 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Selling NEW SPECIALTIES to merchauts, Retails 


Teachers Wanted to secure students 
for our’ School, 
Big Commission, For Particulars address ; 
$12.50, your profit $8.50, No competition; exclusive 
territory, FREE samples and descriptive matter, 


St. Louis Watchmaking School, St. Louis, Mo. 
SAYERS CO., 405 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


SPARE TIME MONEY) 
HOME, FARM, THEATRE & STORE LIGHTING 


Reporting local information, names, ete. We | ELECTRI PLANTS, Wieyele, Carriage, Auto, Fishing & 
have established markets, Oontidential, No | tiash Lights. Fan & Power Motors, Dynamost ngines, Waterwheels, 
Particulars for stamp. | Catalog 3 eents, OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland,O. 
DGM, Cincinnati, Ohio. | 























canvassing, 
National Information Sales Co., 








Western Publishing (o., 5 Washington St,, Denver, Colo. 


comer FD bo Ff 
GOODRICH DRUG CO., Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 


free, 


“ 3 7 Shows young lawyer and 

T h Tivo teachers for vacation work for 1914 | How to Find the Law student how to excel vets aa: 
eac ers to travel, demonstrate and sell dealers; | By John M, Glover, ex-member Judiciary Committee 
R25 $50 per week; railroad fare paid. | Federal Congress, Th cents, P.O. order, Particulara 





| The 2 Best Song Books | 
For Educational Work 
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These are the books that will help you instill a love of 
music in your pupils. They represent years of the most 
painstaking selection from among the great songs of all time, until 
only those with a message remain. Practical educators greatly prefer 
them to the more expensive books, not only because they cost so little ae 
but because they are admittedly the best for the purpose and contain a 
only the songs you will want. 
101 Best Songs 
Ba A particularly well balanced collec- HH 
s tion, including the finest of Sacred 
i Selections, Patriotic Songs, Folk 
a 
a 


Beginners’ Book of Songs 


Carefully edited by WiLLIAM ALFRED 
WuiTtTE, one of the best known in- 
structors in Public School Method. 
Contains graded lessons, questions, 
illustrative Rote Songs, simple exer- 
cises and excellent Children’s Songs. 








Songs, College Songs and Songs of 
Sentiment. Used by leading Normal 
ss Schools and Educators. 
Over 1,000,000 Sold 





Prices: 


VW Per Book Or, 70c Per | Single Copies 10c : 
2 In 100 Lots Dozen omen seegces!! 
¢ F. oO. B. ; Pd 
Chicago By Mail, Prepaid Fd Te Cabt le Company 


To enable you to get the lowest rate, orders for ,® 1116 Cable Building, Chicago 


100 copies or over may be made up partly of ,* 
§ Stamps 


the ‘*101 Songs’’ and partly of the ‘Bes 9? jer with ss Order 1 for$ 
ginners.”’ Rs ( Money rder 
Free sample copies to teachers © for which please send me__ copies 
mentioning this paper Sd {101 Best Songs 


leg ¢ of 
mee Names oll ? 
? Name 
«8 44116 Cable Building CHICAGO a 
Full 


a 
ONSET Ne Ne CET I gomae,? Address 


2900 00060 88M as 


| Beginners’ Songs. 
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A CHARMING 
SUMMER CRUISE 


NIAGARA 
the SEA 


Richelieu & Ontario Route 





HE most picturesque water 

tour on the continent, 

through a country replete with 
historic interest. 


Niagara Falls, Toronto, Lake 
Ontario, Thousand Islands, 
Quebec, Murray Bay, Tadou:- 
sac, Saguenay River Canyon, 
Capes Trinity and Eternity, 
Laurentian Mountains. 


For full particulars, apply any 
ticket office or tourist agency, 
or send 6 cents postage for 


illustrated guide book. Address 
Passenger Department 


Canada Steamship Lines, Limited 
Montreal 
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| The Twins in California 
(Continued from page 31) 


could be washed off they all set out for 
the rose carnival. Such a sight for any- 
body to see! Such a wonderful sight for 
| children who had just come from a land 
| of snowbanks! 
| lowers by tie thousand, by the mil- 
| lion! No end of flowers! Automobiles 
so covered with them that not a scrap of 
their great frames could be seen! Won- 
| derful floats like moving banks of flowers, 
with ropes and festoons and_ trailing 
streamers all woven of blossoms! Horses 
and carriages fairly covered with roses! 

Air-ships, their earthly mode of locomo- 

tion entirely concealed, that seemed 
| completely fashioned of flowers.  Pret- 

tiest of all, the children thought, was a 

giant poinsettia blossom with petals 
seven feet long and a center composed of 
six little girls with red caps and fluffy 
capes of yellow shading down to green, 

It floated along, looking so much like a 

real flower that Polly, who expected 
marvels in California, almost thought it 
a natural blossom, 

‘*How many flowers do you suppose 
they used in getting up this thing???’ 
| asked Perey of his grandfather, as the last 
float in the procession passed along, a 
moving garden of pink and white. 

‘*Several millions of them,’’ answered 
| Grandfather Jjias. ‘‘We don’t have to 
| count flowers in California.’’ 

‘*T suppose,’’ said Maude, ‘‘it is like 
our Memorial Day and there isn'ta flower 
left in the gardens when it is over.’’ 

‘Took and see when you go back,’’ 
said Grandmother Lizzie. 

But the gardens were fairly rioting in 
bloom. You couldn't tell by the looks 
that a single flower had been cut. 

They stayed several days at Los Angeles 
and its neighboring city of Pasadena, 
showing the children the sights. They 
went up Mt. Lowe on that wondertul 
outdoor elevator that goes up a mountain 
side with its nearly three tiousand feet 
of length and thirteen lundred feet of 
direct ascent. Ilow Perey, who loved 
everything in the line of machinery, de- 
i lighed in the three-railed track and the 








wonderful automatic turnout upon which 
the ascending and descending cars take 
their own sides without switch or switch- 
man, 

But Polly did not really enjoy that 
wonderful ride in the three-tiered ‘‘ White 


| Chariot,’’ as the queer slanting cars that 


“*Sup- 


run up and down it are called, 
she kept 


pose something should break,"’ 


thinking as she watched the trees and | 
What a terrible | 


rocks drop down, down. 
drop it would be if anything should slip 
and they should go down, down! 


in the least afraid, and a man who sat 
beside her told her that, though this 
wonderfully contrived ascent had been 


in operation nearly twenty years, there | 
So at | 


had never been an accident on it. 
last she caught her breath enough to en- 
joy the rest of the upward flight. 

Then came the electric car ride which 
was really quite as wonderful. The track 
doubled and corkscrewed up with more 
turns than she could count, and once it 
went out around a steep place on a great 
Circular Bridge over nothing at all. 
That is one of the most marvelous pieces 
of engineering in the world. 


remembered always! 


They visited the ostrich farm, and mar- | 


velled at the huge ungainly birds as big 
as horses, who lifted their heads high 
above the heads of the sightseers. Percy 
thought it was the greatest fun he had 
ever known to feed them oranges and 
watch the lumps go down their long thin 
necks, each orange with its round shape 
plainly distinguished until it reached 
the body. 

Then they started home with Grand- 
father Lias and Grandmother Lizzie fora 
fine long visit. They saw many surpris- 
ing things on the way from Los Angeles 
up the coast, things that Lias and Lizzie 
when they were youngsters never dreamed 
of having in California. There were 
wonderful big hotels, finer than palaces ; 
beautiful piers built out into the ocean, 
and most splendid and immense bathing 
establishments, where people went swim- 
ming under a roof in great ponds of 
ocean water that was warmed by artificial 


But | 
the other people in the car did not seem | 


Oh, wasn’t ; 
that ascent of Mt. Lowe a thing to be 
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VISIT 
Yellowstone Park 


With OTHER MEMBERS of the 
N. E. A. 


At the Close of the St. PAUL Meeting, 





Two special parties will be organized, 
They will travel in trains consisting of 
standard and tourist sleeping cars and 
dining cars via the 





First party will leave St. Paul Friday 
night, July 10, second party will leave 
Saturday night, July 11. Both parties 
will make the regular six day tour of 
the park. 

For Details, Literature, Reservations, 
apply to 

A. C. ODENBAUGH, 

Gen’l. Agt., 


144 So. Clark St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


A. M. CLELAND, 
Gen’! Pass’r. Agt. 


St. PAUL, 
MINN, 

























Summer Round Trips $66 and $100, in. 
cluding berth and meals. No tours like 
these anywhere inthe world. For full in- 
formation write, J.H. BUNCH, 6. P.A., 
JASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 
Seattle, Wahs 
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915 Lowman Bldg. 


xX CURSIONS 
Y PEWRITERS wii 


x, All the Standard Machines % to% 
J Manufacturers’ Prices SOLD or 
/ RENTED ANYWHERE al 
lowing rental to apply. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 
34-36 Wo Lake Street, Chieago, 
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An Opportunity for Teachers 


ALL EXPENSE 


1 2 Day NORTHERN CRUISE 


Seeing the wonderful North and Foreign 

America, including all essential expenses. 
To HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, the land of Evangeline, and 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND, the Norway of America. 
This cruise is on the new Tourist Steamships “STEPHANO” 


and “FLORIZEL” of the 





$6 0p 


RED CROSS LINE 


will prove the most novel, instructive and health giving vacation you ever 
enjoyed ; when desired, a stop-over at Halifax or St. John’s can be arranged 


when booking. 
Splendid cuisine ; orchestra and sea sports. 
port; giving time for sight-seeing. No hotel bills or transfers. 


the ship. Send for booklet 4. Write now. 


Bowring & Co., 


i, 7% 
es 
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7 days at sea; 5 days in 


You live on 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. 
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THE COAST LINE TO} 
MACKIN AC 


DETROIT, TOLEDO, 
LEVELAND,BUFFAL PT. HURON, ALPENA, 
NIAGARA FALLS. JA ST. IGNACE.. 
OUR VACATION TRIP) 

HE only enjoyable and ical out 

ingisontheGreat Lakes. Allimportant 

ports reached regularly by the D. & C. 
Line palatial steamers, 

Daily service between Detroit and Cleve- 
land, and_Detroit and Buffalo. Day trips 
between Detroit and Cleveland during pry 
and August. Four trips weekly from Toledo 
and Detroit to Mackinac Island and way 
ports, Special Steamer Cleveland to Mack- 
inac Island two trips weekly, June 25th to 
September 10th, no_stops enroute except 
Detroit every trip. Daily service between 
Toledo and Put-in-Bay June 10 to Sept. 10. 

Railroad tickets accepted for transportation 
on D, & C. Line steamers between Detroit 
and Buffalo, or Detroit and Cleveland 
either direction. 

Send two-cent stamp forillustrated pamphlet, 
giving detailed description of various trivs. 
Address L. G. Lewis, Genl. Fassenger Agent, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 
Philip H. McMillan, President, 


A. A. Schantz, Vice-Pres. and 
Genl, Manager, 
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TEACHERS a handsome income during your 
simmer vacation helping us give away Genuine 
Rogers Silverware on our new Advertising Offer. 
Pleasant and profitable work fora Large and Reli- 
able Firm. No capital required, Your wide local 
acquaintance helps you, Start now and by vacation 
time you will have a very fine summer income. 


Wm. J, DICK, Mgr. Dept, K-22, No.20 W Lake St., Chicago 
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heat. They saw oil wells right in the 
ocean, pumping up petroleum from be- 
neath the ocean bed. They saw acres of 
calla lilies and acres of onions, each 
alike profitable. They saw geraniums 
like trees and rose bushes that bore a 
hundred thousand blossoms apiece. 

Grandfather Lias lived in the orange 
helt, and had a beautiful grove of orange 
trees which gave him a profit every year 
so great as to put his early mining dreams 
quite in the shade. Percy and Maude 
thought it the most beautiful place they 
had ever seen. 

They were never weary of going out to 
the orange grove where buds and blossoms 
and green oranges and golden balls of 
ripe fruit hung on the same tree. They 
loved to see the wang of pickers with 
cutting knives, picking boxes, and bot- 
tomless sacks swung by cords over their 
shoulders, come up each morning and 
settle down on the orchard like a flock 


of birds. They were surprised at the 
great care that they took in picking 
them, care that extended even to the 


length of the finger nails, for the least 
bruise or scratch injured them for market. 
Sometimes they went to the orange pack- 
ing establishments where all the fruit in 
the neighborhood was sorted, and graded, 
and washed, and brushed, and polished, 
and wrapped in tissue paper, and packed. 

‘*T never dreamed that there was so 
much work and care in getting oranges 
ready to sell,’’ said Percy. ‘‘I thought 
they were picked from the trees and that 
was all.”’ 

‘But it seems that the picking from 
the trees is just the beginning,’’? Maude 
answered. ‘Our grandtather says that 
nothing can be made to pay without hard 
work and great care. Iam sure it is so 
about oranges. ’’ 

Grandmother Lizzie lived on a_truit 





Write Movine Picture Plays 
$10 ro $100 Each 


ONSTAN'T DEMAND, Devote all or spare 
time. Past experience or literary ability not 
required, 








No Correspondence School Details Free. 
Atlas Publishing Co., 350Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 











ranch where they dried and sent away 


| thousands of boxes of raisins every year. 
| This raisin ranch, as the children called 


it, though the raisins were made from 
white grapes, was more of a wonder than 
even Grandfather Lias's orange orchard, 
For the fertile ranch which yielded fruit 
worth thousands of dollars untailingly 
every season had been produced, as if by 


a wizard’s spell, out of a barren desert 
that grew not so much. as a spear of grass. 
When Grandmother Lizzie was a bride, 
the whole region had been a hopeless 
waste—a whirling desert of shifting sand. 
It was Grandfather James, her husband, 
who had first conceived the idea of irri- 
gating this desert by bringing to it water 
from a river basin twenty miles away. 

*“What will it grow after it is watered ?’’ 
the scoffing onlookers asked. Never was 
a man more thoroughly laughed at. But 
Grandfather James persisted in his wild 
scheme and, though he was mocked at 
on all sides as an impractical dreamer, 
his dreams proved most practical and of 
wonderful benefit to the whole commun- 
ity. The parched and barren soil, when 
watered, proved to be the very best soil 
in California for producing grapes. Now 
the desert had become a_ paradise of 
greenness, and no part of golden Cali- 
fornia yielded a yreater profit. 

But there were other things that Polly 
aid Grandmother Lizzie looked at with 
even more pleasure on the raisin ranch. 

There was (ue pretty white ranch house, 
built low and spreading, fairly embowered 
in green, There was the avenue of palm 
trees that led up to it. There was the 
marvelous garden where carnations and 
hothouse roses of every hue, calla lilies 
in gyreatbedfuls, narcissus, and poinsettia, 
and violets, and every flower that is cul- 
tivated with such care in eastern green 
houses grew in unbounded luxuriance, 
to say nothing of the common flowers of 
the dear home gardens that here attained 


a size and profusion undreamed of at | 


home. 

There were the distant mountains with 
snow on their tops, shining white and 
glimmering, peak beyond peak, like the 
celestial city gleaming afar. There was 
the blue, blue sky of California over 
them, and the sunshine falling down like 
a golden blessing. 

‘Oh, grandmother,’ sighed Polly hap- 
pily, ‘‘L love California better 
day.’’ 

And Grandmother Lizzie answered softly 
and quite as happily, ‘SI have loved Cal- 
ifornia better every day for sixty years.’’ 





THE END 


every | 









































_ “Why is not the skin of your face as fair and 
firm as that of your body? If you look older than 
you are, itis because you are not doing what you 


should to help nature, My exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the bod) 
have done for the health and tigures of 65,000 wo- 
men, Results are quick and marvelous, Insix to 
ten minutes aday you can do more with these ex- 
ercisesat home than massage willaccomplish inan 
hour a day ina beauty parlor.’’—Susanna Cocroft. 


Misa Cocroft, after years of 


q has prepared the 
Instructions for this course 


experience, 
including also the of the 


Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 


care 


| | | 
| 

| (Wee 2 ea 
You Areas Oldas You Look 


Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Sallow, Freekled Shin 
Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandruff 
Tired Eyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial Muscles 
‘Tender, Inflamed Feet 






sion ja invigorated, the skin 
abu: dant, the ey ¢ 
smooth, Our puy 
Write for FREE, he 
Grace-Mildred Culture Course 


624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 5, CHICAGO 


Why not teach DANCING also? 






wk 10 years younger after our course 
let today 


























Write for prospectus 


Auburn, New York 








| Pauline Titus, 

W ddi ¢ Invitations, Cards, 
€ In Announcements 
Kngraved correctly in all styles 

Crane’s Best Papers 


Prices lower than 


Superior workmanship 
retail stationer’s, Fashionable Calling 
Cards, Announcements and Monogram 
Write for Samples, 


153 A Sum. Boston, Mass. 


mer, St. 


Stationery. 
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PANAMA CANAL. 
Well Known PRINZ 


from 11 to 25 days. 


lightful as now. 


Our Tourist Department 


Philadelphia, Boston, 











ATLAS SERVICE 


Sailing every Saturday—Tours and Cruises ranging 
Summe 
no season of the year is the West Indies as de- 
Write, ’phone or wire us. 


of over 25 years arranges tickets and itineraries 
both for Railroad and Steamship travel. 


Hamburg-American Line 
41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 


Baltimore, 


New Orleans, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Montreal, San Francisco 


pend Your V 
Amid New Scenes. 


The Hambure-Aimerican Line have arranged a very attractive series of 
cruises to CUBA, JAMAICA, 
By the Popular and 


HAYTI, COSTA 


Steamers of the 


r Rates $75.—$115. At 


with an experience 


Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
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Enchanting Europe 


Four Weeks’ Tour $190 


Leaving July Ilth 
ATTRACTIVE ITINERARY — SPECIALLY PLANNED _FOR_TEACHERS 











APPLY FOR BOOKLET TO ANY AGENT 
OR TO 


White Star Dominion Line 


New York Chicago St. Louis Pittsburgh Montreal 














Motion Picture Star Crosses 
Continent on Horseback 


Cleo Ridgely and her husband, stars of 
several motion picture companies, undertook 
to ride from New York to San Francisco with- 
out changing horses. ‘Thruout the journey, 
all who saw Mrs. Ridgely were amazed at 
her fresh complexion and soft skin under 
exposure to such weather trial. ‘The letter 
below gives the secret. 


Wind, Weather and 
Ingran’s 
Milkweed Cream 








: — _ ‘i af ~ 
HOSE women who despair of protecting their complexions against the ravages 
of outdoor life will be interested in the following letter written to the make 
ers of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream by the well-known motion picture star. 
Dallas, Tex,, July 11, 1918. 
Tam very fair, and having ridden through rain, cold and excessive heat, my skin is in just the same _con- 
dition as when LE started, although my husband is so sunburned and tanned that he would be taken for a Mex- 
jean. Poople think that my husband is riding and Lam traveling by train, but such is not the case. Leaving 
New York, I tried many thinus to guard against the elements and protect my skin, but not until [ started the 
use of Milkweed Cream did I find real help. Lwant to thank you for placing such an article of merit upon the 
market and cannot recommend it too strongly, It is a toilet essential that I will never be without, 
Sincerely, CLEO RIDGELY, 
_The foundation of beauty is a fine complexion—and that means a healthy 
skin, Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has the peculiar properties that make for shiz 
health, ts use overcomes the more serious complexion faults as well as undue 
redness, sunburn and freckles. Read the letter from Sarah Bernhardt—today a 
marvelous example of youth and beauty preserved. 

















The success of Ingram products 





New York, May 22, 1896, has been proved by millions of 7 “ll 
a I i em : beauties. Send us a 2c stamp tc 
Frederick F, Ingram Co, p to Beauty Jar 


cover the cost of mailing and re- 
ceive free a sample of Milkweed 
Cream, of Velveola Souveraine 
Face Powder, of Ingram’s Rouge, 
also Zodenta ‘Tooth Powder. 


Dear Sirs: Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream is of a most 
delicious perfume, marve- 
lously good fur the skin and 
complexion; removes all 
spots from the face. Itis 
agreat pleasure for me to 
testify my sincere satis- 
faction. I take with me to 
France a large quantity. 

Yours sincerely, 


SARAH BERNHARDT 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 
Established 1885 
Windsor, Ont., 65 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 


Face Powder ‘3 Powdered Perfection 


for the Complexion. Four 


Vcr , had ink, white, flesh 
shades: pink, white, flesh and brunette. Price, 
i Vela Wé 50 cents | at drug | store | or by mail, postpaid. 
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| WANT 200 SALES AGENTS 
AT $1200 TO $3600 A YEAR 


To introduce my new Compress and Vacuum Washing Machine to omer 
home in the country, I want 200 additional representatives to begin work a > 
once in their home counties, I consider this machine the most brilliant in- 6° 
ventive achievement of the age in household necessities. It is selling faster $4 
than anything I have ever heard of—going like wildfire. a° 


PROFITS START FIRST DAY 


No waiting or guessing. The price of 
only $1.50 makes a sale at every house 
—cash business at 200 per cent profit 
toyou, The biggest opportunity ever 
offered. _ I want hustlers—men and 
women who want to make money quick 
and fast. No la investment needed 
—business supplies the capital. 


NO EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 7,),3.¢ 


instructions. Failure impossible. Sun- 
cess assured, Frank 
i Mrs. L. O. 


Marrick make$90 first three weeks 
in spare time only. . H. Goddard 
took 18 orders first three hours. No 
talking necessary. Just show it-~the 
order is yours right on the spot, 


H. F, WENDELL, Pres, Wendell Vacuum Washer Co., 
LARGE INCOME (rey siinstracions 


and important information free, Sample rug for- 
warded prepaid, $1.00, Reference, Boylston National | made, In leather case, 
Bank, Boston, Dundee Manufacturing Co., 46|15¢. 2 pairs for 25c. 
Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. P.R. Trader Co., 23 Duane St., New York, N.Y. 












id $ 50 
Cs Selling 


Price 


4 
Every machine sold on 
money-back guarantee. 
A child can use it. 
Abolishes labor of wash 
day.. Women discard $15 
and $20 machines for it. 


MAIL YOUR APPLICATION TODAY 


Don’t delay. Get your county under 
_ contract. No charge for territory. To 
wait means to lose. Write mea letter 
or a postal card today. If you are hon- 
est and velitag Se work I will give you 
the position. Do not let someone else 
getin ahead of you. wan agents, 
general agents and managers. rite 
jay—then you will have done your 
part. Doit right now. Address ' 


Magnifying Glass & Tweezers 
Best and most useful 












Some Helpful Hints for Tourist 
Teachers 
By Ellen Perry 


Are you planning to go abroad this 
summer? If you are, of course you are 
busy deciding upon your wardrobe and 
travel equipment. Iere area few hints 
which may prove useful to you in your 
preparations: also a few ways in which 
traveling may be made easier. 

If you are going with a ‘‘personally- 
conducted party’’—a much maligned but 
in many ways, a most satisfactory method 
of traveling—your baggage will prob- 
ably be limited to one or two suitcases, 
with a steamer trunk for use on the boat. 
Of course, I am speaking of the average- 
priced tour that most teachers will take. 
Kven if you are not with a party with 
baggage restrictions, the less baggage 
you have, the easier it is to travel. 

Now, as to the contents of that one or 
two suitcases—and I would advise onc 
yood-sized one, for there are nights when 
even one extra strap to unbuckle seems a 
burden, First, and most important, are 
the shoes. Be sure that the ones you 
wear and the extra pair are comfortable, 
for with all the sight-seeing, your feet 
will ache, and shoes are the one thing 
you will find almost impossible to buy, 
at least, comfortable, well-fitting ones. 

I have found that the following articles 
will answer all requirements: One 
coat suit of medium weight; a light, 
comfortable hat; at least two silk waists 
-—one of pongee is good as it launders; 
a silk dress, one that may be worn either 
in the afternoon or for dinner at night; 
two white waists; a dark and a light un- 
derskirt; four suits of underwear; a 
kimono and bedroom slippers: a raincoat 
and rubbers. These are the indispensa- 
bles; of course one can add to them as 
space and circumstances permit. Keep 
in mind that often one sleeps in a dif- 
ferent hotel every other night, and pack- 
ing becomes a niglitmare. 

Laundry, as a rule is very reasonable, 
especially in London, The only trouble 
we had was to get it back in time, when 
our stay was short. The chambermaid 
was usually very good about looking 
after it (for a consideration). 

Of course, for the steamer, heavier 
clothing is needed, which can be packed 
away in the steamer trunk on landing. 
A long coat and a serge dress (ones you 
have worn the previous winter) will be 
good for deck wear, and you will prob- 
ably need something more dressy for din- 
ner at night. If you are sailing by the 
northern route, flannels and high shoes 
are necessary. A steamer cap or a bonnet 
made like the motoring bonnet will 
prove more satisfactory than a veil or 
scarf. Take a steamer rug, of course, 
and a small cushion will help to make 
you comfortable in your steamer chair. 
Steamer wear is hard on clothes, so try 
to make something you have already 
worn do for the voyage. 

Spend as much of your time as possi- 
ble on deck, for it is there that vou get 
the real good of the trip. See that the 
steward places your chair in a_ sheltered 
spot. 

As to tips, both ashore and afloat, they 
vary in different places; the higher 
priced hotels and steamers call for larger 
fees. For the average priced-boat, I 
should say five or six dollars would cover 
the tips for the dining-room steward, 
room steward, stewardess and deck stew- 
ard, Tip them at the end of the voyage ; 
at least, that seems to be the custom, Of 
course, your tips at the hotels will have 
to be ruled by circumstances. When a 
party has a conductor, he or she gener- 
ally tips for the whole party. Of course, 
if you wish extra service from the maid, 
that is an individual matter. Fortu- 
nately, very large tips are not expected. 
Take your money in some form of *‘ Trav- 
eler’s Checks,’’ and have them of small 
denominations, as you will not want to 
carry money from one country to another. 
Make a note of the numbers in case of 
loss. 

These are only a few of the manv 
things which experience have proved 
true. Perhaps they may help some other 
teacher-tourist in her preparations for a 
summer abroad. 








_Man’s education is never complete, and 
life and education should go hand in 
hand to the end. 
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Vacation Nature Study by 
Correspondence 
By Kate Hudson 


We have found that the long summer 
vacation may provide spiendid opportu. 
nities for nature study by an exchange of 
letters among the vacationists, comparing 
notes on experiences and treasure-trove, 
This sort of thing proved so instructive 
and amusing that our own mixed class 
formed, several years ago, what our lads 
and lassies between twelve and sixteen 
call a ‘‘Nature-Lore Correspondence 
School.’’ 

We are careful to choose a study subject 
in which all of us may participate 
whether we are summering in the coun. 
try or staying at home in town, and one 
which will take us out to woods, fields, 
parks or suburbs; the interchange of let- 
ters is limited to two a week. One sum. 
mer, **lloral Conundrums” was suggested 
by our next to youngest member and the 
game was enthusiastically carried through 
the entire long vacation. Last summer 
we photographed the different leaves as 
we found them on trees and bushes, weeds 
and garden plants, and mounted them on 
cards for interchange with classmates, 

To photograph leaves, invest in a 
photo-printing frame, a piece of clear 
glass to fit it and a few tins of ferri- 
prussiate paper of a size corresponding 
to the frame. We were careful to use 
young, fresh leaves, entirely dew-dry, 
We laid them face downward upon the 
paper with the glass on top, snapped 
them into the frame and exposed to the 
direct rays of the bright summer sun. 

When the leaf-subject browns along 
the edges remove from the frame and ex- 
pose the paper to four or five fresh water 
baths, dry between thick white blotters 


Feather Fern 


and send just as they are or mounted on 
cards for comparison or verification. 

The ‘' Floral Conundrums’? consisted of 
any small plant or wayside weed pressed 
between a double letter-sheet inscribed 
‘‘What’s my name and where’s my 
home?’’ and sent on its way. Tlie cor- 
respondent at the other end sent the an- 
swer if he could, and a conundrum of his 
own for guessing. Two girls worked 
this long-distance game into genuine 
botany lessons. The one in the country 
gathered the flowers (of which she could 
name barely one or two) and sent them to 
her friend who was one of our many stay- 
at-homes. The city girl looked the flow- 
ers up in the nearest library, and returned 
with the correct name and habitat of the 
specimen, accompanied with a conum- 
drum of her own copied from the library 
botany, which might read: ‘‘Stem, 2 to 
4 feet high; leaves, alternate, narrowly 
oblong ; flowers, bright red,’’ ete. The 
rusticating friend answered by sending 
the flower (a cardinal flower, in thts 
case) to fit the description, and a sew 
flower, and thus the game went merrily 
on, When school began again the stay- 
at-home had an attractive booklet of 
neatly pressed flowers, and the wanderet 
had enriched her floral vocabulary by 4 
score or more of new nanies. 
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number received, 
Wilmington, Del, 


Please give explanation of the “Referendum.” 
-Subscriber. 

“Referendum’’ applies to the popular 
yote on the question as to whether a pro- 
posed measure shall become a law. It is 
in practice in a few of the states and 
many municipalities in the United States, 
especially in the West. The exercise cf 
the referendum, as usually in operation 
in the United States, means that no law, 
or if adopted by a city, no ordinance 
may go into effect until a specified time 
as elapsed, during which period, if a 
certain minority of the people ask for a 
referendum on that question, the law 
cannot become operative until the people 
lave an opportunity to vote upon it, 
when a majority either rectifies or rejects 
it, The referendum thus gives the people 
the veto power over laws they do not 
want, The ‘‘initiative,’’ sometimes as- 
sociated with the referendum, gives the 
people power to suggest laws and, without 
the consent of a legislative body, to enact 
them into law by their votes. The ‘‘re- 
call,’? also associated with the other two 
terms, provides for the removal of an 
elected official during his term of office, 
ifa majority of tie voters so decide. 

1, Are Barbara Frietchie and Jennie McNeil 
fictitious characters or real; if so, when and 
where did they live? 2, In parsing ‘‘I”’ in a sen- 
tence that is not a direct quotation, 1s ‘I’ con- 
sidered of common gender or the gender of the 
one parsing? 3. In the sentence, ‘It is neither 
his nor yours,” is “‘yours” singular or plural? 4, 
Please analyze the following sentence: There is 
noclass of persons that I dislike so much as 
those who slander their neighbors.—-A Sub- 
scriber, Oklahoma, 

1, There was a real person of the name 
of Barbara Frietchie, but not the same as 
Whittier represents her, and the incidents 
of the poem, likewise, are not authenti- 
cated. But the poet did not claim his- 
toric truth for this incident, although he 
thought it true when he read the story 
in a published account, and took it for 
the foundation of a poem. Jennie Mc- 
Neil has not yet been traced. 2. If there 
isanoun in that sentence, or one ad- 
joining, to which ‘‘I’’ might relate, the 
pronoun should have the gender of that 
noun. If not, it should be of common 
gender, oc masculine preferred. There 
isno reason why it should have any re- 
lation to the one parsing. (Take note 
that nouns and pronouns have gender; 
the person parsing, or any person, has 
nogender, but sex. It is the name only, 
being a noun, that has gender.) 3. Ac- 
cording to a logical understanding of the 
sitence, itis singular. If it were to be 
considered as plural, there should be 
some statement to show that. 4, Com- 
plex-declarative sentence, introduced by 
alverb ‘‘there’’ used as expletive or 
provisional subject, throwing into prom- 
intnce the predicate of principal clause 
“is; “‘class’’ is subject, modified by ad- 
jective ‘‘no,’’ adjective plirase ‘‘of per- 
sons,’? and adjective clause ‘‘that I dislike 
somuch, etc.,’’ introduced by conjunc- 
tion “‘that.’? This clause has predicate 
“dislike,’’ modified by adverb ‘‘much ;”’ 
“much’? ig modified by adverb of degree 
“so,”? which is modified by adverb clause 
of degree understood ‘‘as (1) (dislike) 
those’? introduced by conjunctive ad- 
verb ‘fas.?? **Who slander their neigh- 
bors” is adjective modifier of ‘‘those.’’ 













































Two men agree to dig aditch. One starts at 
we end and gets 75c arod; the other starts 
it the other end and gets 50c a rod. How 
Wany rods must each man dig, so that each man 
Willreceive an equal amount of money ?—Old 
Subscriber, 

If this is the correct statement of the 
Moblem, it is very simple. What they 
eeelve per rod is as 2 to 3, and whiat 
hey dig must be in inverse proportion, 
a 3to0 2. For every 2 rods the first 
an digs, the other must therefore dig 3 
tds; and the total number in each case 
depends on the length of ditch. : 
jflease give correct pronunciation of ‘chauf- 
fur” and “isolate,’’—Subscriber. 

Chauffeur, pronounced ‘‘shof-feur,’’ 
mith long ‘‘o’' sound to the ‘‘au,’’ and 
ies ? a 

cu’ in last syllable kaving the French 
und as nearly as one can give it, or be- 
Ween English long ‘‘e’’ and long ‘‘u.” 
“eent slightly stronger on last syllable. 
nunciation of ‘‘isolate’’ varies ac- 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue after their receipt, owing to the time required 
for publication, and omissions are frequently necessary, on account of limited space and the large 
A remittance of ten cents with each question, secures reply by private letter, 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or essays, will be accommodated if they send one dollar, 
All matter for this department should be addressed to P. 5. HALLOCK, Post Office Box 393, 


cording to the authority. The Century 
and Standard Dictionaries give ‘‘is-o- 
late’’ or ‘‘i-so-late ;’? Webster’s Interna- 
tional gives ‘‘i-so-late’’ or ‘‘is-o-late ;’’ 
Worcester’s Dictionary gives ‘‘ iz-o-late.’’ 

What is the correct pronunciation of the names 
of the following artists? Renouf, Dagnan-Bou- 
veiet, Lerolle, Dupre, Breton, Troyon, Geoffroy, 
Ferrier.—Big Spring, Nebraska. 

Every nanie is accented on the second 
syllable. Renouf, pronounced ‘‘re-noof ;’’ 
Dagnan-Bouveret, pronounced ‘‘dan-yon 
boov-ra,’’ broad sound of first ‘‘a,’’ as 
in ‘‘ah,’’ long sound of the ‘‘a’’ which 
represents last ‘‘e’’ in ‘‘Bouveret;’’ Le- 
rolle, ‘‘le-roll;’’? Dupre, ‘‘doo-pray ;’’ 
Breton, ‘‘bre-ton,’’ ‘‘o’’ as in English 
“‘song,’’ ‘‘nor;’’ Geoffroy, ‘*zho-frwa,”’ 
long ‘‘o,’’ broad ‘‘a;’’ Ferrier, ‘‘fa- 
re-u,’’ long ‘‘a'’ representing the ‘‘e;’’ 
Troyon, ‘‘trwa-yon,’’ ‘‘a’’ as in ‘‘ah,’”’ 
*fo”' as in English ‘‘nor.’’ 


oe 


1. Who painted the picture of Washington 
crossing the Delaware? U. S$. flag was not 
adopted at that Lime, was it?) Why is the flag in 
the picture? 2. Give the chief cause of present 
trouble in Mexico, 3. What and where is Nep- 
hon? 4. Has Murzuk, the capital of Tripoli, two 
spellings? I have seen it spelled Mourzouk.—an 
Ohio Subscriber. 

I. Emanuel Leutze, an American his- 
torical painter. The flag was adopted in 
June, 1777, but Washington’s famous 
crossing took place on the night of De- 
cember 25, 1776. For artistic purpose, 
the painter has used his ‘‘artist’s li- 
cense’’ in putting the flag into the pic- 
ture, regardless of facts of history. 2. 
The instability of the Mexican people 
and their tendency to revolution, is the 
chief cause. From 1821 to 1876, for ex- 
ample, Mexico had fifty-two presidents 
as heads of government, besides the 
Emperor Maximilian and a regént. Be- 
cause General Porfirio Diaz was strong 
enough to retain the presidency from 
1884 unlf#l igi, the people grew tired of 
his dictatorship, and a revolt against his 
government was the beginning of the 
present trouble. 3. Niphon, or Nippon, 
is properly the name of the empire of 
Japan, Hondo, or Nippon, being the 
largest island of Japan. 4. It has at 
Jeast three different spellings ; Moorzook 
(International Dictionary), Mourzouk 
(Barnes’s Geography), and Murzuk 
(Chambers’s Encyclopedia. ) 

1, Who was called the American Cato? 2, 
What land: was given Lafayette as a present, 
Subscriber, Ala, 

I. Samuel Adams, 2. A township was 
given to him by act of Congress in 1824, 
located in Leon Co., Florida, and em- 
bracing what is now a part of Tallahassee. 
Some ot it was sold in 1830, and none of 
it is now in possession of Lafayette’s 
desceadants. 

1. By what name did the Indians call them- 
selves before Columbus discovered America? 
2. Where isthe Great Basin? 3. Give five uses 
of the silent letters. 4. What was the Liberty 
Bell used for before the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence? 5. Please solve the 
following problem: A merchant bought goods 
and gained 2%, If the goods had cost $60 less 
he would have gained 25%. What did the goods 
cost ?—An Arkansas Reader. 

1. They had no name for their race as 
a whole, but only for the tribes; as Al- 
gonquin, Iroquois, Cherokee, Sioux, 
-awnee, etc. 2. In the United States, 
the oval plateau included between the 
two great ranges of the Rocky Mountain 
system. Great Salt Lake lies in this 
basin, and the Colorado River drains the 
southern portion. 3. They show deriva- 
tion of the word, as in ‘‘pneumonia,’’ 
‘(debtor ;’’ show pronunciation with der- 
ivation, as in ‘‘ vignette ;’’ show former 
pronunciation, as in ‘‘knight,’? ‘walk’? 


—in early English all letters were 
sounded. Frequently they change the 


sound of other letters, as ‘‘e’’ in ‘‘singe- 
ing’’ softens the preceding ‘‘g;’’ or at 
the end of a syllable lengthens the pre- 
ceding vowel,as ‘‘can,’’ ‘‘cane,’’ ‘‘met,”’ 
‘smete.’’? 4. It was the bell on the Phil- 
adelphia State House, and hence was 
rung to proclaim the signing of the Dec- 
laration. 5. Let 100%=cost; 1204; =sell- 
ing price; 100% —$60 supposed cost; 25 
% ~gain on supposed cost ; 25“, of (100% 
$60) 25% -$15, supposed gain; (100% 


—foo) + (25% —- $15) 125 %—$75, sup- 


1o-Day Cruise — 
PORTO RICO 


Including All Expenses 
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Specially Arranged for School Teachers 


This Teachers’ low rate of $89.50, in effect July 1—August 1, 1914, on large and com- 
a 5 oy a —— np Mate oe 5 in tropical seas, includes all expenses 
trom New York to and around the Island of Porto Rico, stopping at princi r 
returning to New York, eencrisiiatalino anincse 

The bg mg and fascinating Porto Rican cities, San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez and 
others, rich in the traditions of four centuries of Spanish rule, are filled with romantic 
and historical interest. Stcrn Morro Castle, the battle scarred sea wall,—f »rmer 
Spanish stronghoid—the famous Military road, the Columbus Memorial, the Island’s 
remarkable beauty and its progress under American rule, are sights to be oft recounted 
later for their educational value. 


Refreshing Summer Sea Trip 


with shore visits rendered entirely comfortable by prevailing summer winds. Read 
this record of temperatures, 





Average New York San Juan 
Week Enaing High Low High Low 
July 5, 1913 93° 65° 85° 71° 
** 12, 1918 88° 57° 84° G2 
* 19, 1913 87° 63° 90° 74° 
© 26, 1913 86° 65° 85° 73° 





Write today for interesting booklet “Porto Rico,” and all information. 


bo it now while you have it in mind. Mention “School Teachers Cruise,’ 
M. SECKENDORF, G. P. A. 
PORTO RICO LINE 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Hudson River by Daylight 


HE. swiftest, cleanest river steamers in 

America, built and operated exclusively 
for daylight passenger service. Daily except 
Sunday. Good music; a perfect restaurant. 


“Washington Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 
“Robert Fulton” “Albany” 


All through rail tickets between New York 
and Albany accepted. Tickets via “Day Line” 
on sale at all offices. Send 4 cents for illustrated 
Summer literature. 


Hudson River 
Day Line 


(Albany Day Line) 













Desbrosses St. Pier, 
NEW YORK 
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Are You Dissatisfied 
With Your Profession? 


If So, Investigate the Possibilities of 


OSTEOPATHY 


A LEGALLY RECOGNIZED FORM OF THERAPY. 
COURSE A THREE-YEAR ONE. 
OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN ALIKE. 
PROFESSION NOT OVERCROWDED. 




















THE COLLEGE 


Des Moines Still College 
OF OSTEOPATHY 


ENDOWED COLLEGE. 
STRICTLY AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION. 
STAFF OF TRAINED SPECIALISTS. 














THE HOSPITAL 
NEXT TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 8TH, 1914 
This Notice will not appear again. Write at once for Catalog. 
1422 West Locust Street, 


Des Moines, Iowa 


S.L. Taylor, A.B., D.O., M.D., President C. W. Johnson, B.S., D.O., Dean. 
D. S. Jackman, M.A., B. Paed., D.O., Secy. D.W. Roberts, A.B., D.O., Treas. 





posed selling price, which is the same 
as before. Hence 125% —$75=120%, and 
therefore 5%- $75; and 100%, or the 
cost-20X $75 $1500. (Solution by Fair- 
child’s method.) 


1. Why is Pennsylvania calied the “Keystone 
State?” 2, Who is, or was, Mark ‘Tapley ?—Sub- 
seriber, N. Y. 

1. As Pennsylvania was the central 
State of the original thirteen, six being 
south of it, and six north and east, it was 
compared to the keystone, or central 
stone of an arch. 2. Servant of Martin 
Chuzzlewit in Dickens’s novel of that 
name, remarkable tor his cheerfulness on 
all occasions, which he called being 
‘*jolly,’’ so that his name has become a 
synonym for jollity. 


1. Please tell the use that the words in paren- 
theses have in the following : 
(But) when the next sun brake from = under- 
ground, 
Then, those two brethren slowly with bent brows 
(Accompanying), the sad chariot-bier 
(Past) like a shadow thro’ the field that shone 
(Full-summer), to that stream whereon the 
barge, 
(Pall’d) (all) its length in blackest samite, lay. 
2. Please analyze this sentence : 
So those two brethren from the chariot tock 
And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 
Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 
The silken case with braided blazonings, 
And kiss’d her quiet brows, and saying to her, 
“Sister, farewell forever,’ and again, 
“Farewell, sweet sister,” parted all in tears, 
—K. KF, C., Subscriber, $. Dak. 
I. ‘‘But,’? a conjunction, connecting 
what follows with the preceding sen- 
tence ; ‘‘accompanying,’’ a participle re- 
lating to ‘‘brethren,’’ a noun used inde- 
pendently with that participle; ‘‘past,’’ 
a verb (poetic form of passed), of which 
‘‘chariot-bier’’ is the subject; ‘‘full- 
summer,’’ compound adjective meaning 
‘‘sunlighted,’’ used as complement of 


‘‘shone,’’ and relating to the subject | 
‘‘that,’? meaning ‘‘field;’? ‘‘pall’d’? | 


(palled), past participle relating to 
‘‘barge;’’ ‘‘all,’? an adjective used as 
modifier of ‘‘length.’’ 

(Take note of the punctuation of this sen- 
tence, which is like the original in Tennyson's 
poem, and is therefore easier to understand in 
its relation of parts than your copy.) 

2. A simple sentence, with subject 
‘‘brethren,’’ and compound predicate 
“took,’’ ‘‘laid,’’? ‘‘set,’’ ‘‘hung,’’ 
‘‘kissed,’’ and ‘‘parted ;’’ ‘‘her’’ is ob- 
ject of ‘‘took’’ and ‘‘laid 3’ “‘lily,’’ ob- 
ject of ‘‘set;’’ ‘‘case,’’? object of 
“hung ;"’ ‘‘brows,”’ object of ‘‘kissed ;’’ 
‘*parted,’’ has no object. ‘‘Took’’ is 
modified by phrase ‘‘from the chariot ;’’ 
“‘laid,’’ modified by ‘‘on the black 
decks’’ and ‘‘in her bed;’’ ‘‘set,’’ by 
“in her hand; ‘‘hung,’’ by ‘‘o’er 
(over) her;’’ ‘‘parted,’’ by ‘‘in tears,’’ 
this phrase being modified by ‘‘all,’’ 
here used as adverb; ‘‘case’’ is modified 
by adjective phrase ‘‘ with braided bla- 
zonings;’’ ‘‘saying’’ is participle relat- 
ing to ‘‘brethren ;’’ objects of ‘‘saying,’’ 
the two exclamations ‘‘sister, farewell 
forever’’ and ‘‘farewell, sweet sister,’’ 
consisting of the two nouns ‘‘sister,’’ 
used independently by address, the two 
interjections ‘‘farewell,’’ and ‘‘forever’’ 
an adverb modifier of ‘‘farewell.’’ 





The Ohio State University Summer Session 
Board has established a six-week school for sup- 
erintendents, in order to aid those who wish to 
prepare for one of the numerous superintenden- 
cies recently created by the Ohio legislature. 
The school, which begins June 29, will censider, 
by means of lectures and Some Tables, all the 
questions that the superintendent is required to 
meet, The work will be incharge of well known 
superintendents, normal school men, and college 
men, and will be exceedingly valuable for the 
superintendent whether his work be in Ohio or 
elsewhere, 





100 copies made from pen or 
Duplicators typewriter. For $1. or a oO. D. 
we will send postpaid one No. 1, printing surface 414 x 7 
ink and sponge complete. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Refilling Composition 50¢ per pound. 
Send for special ageuts offer to teachers on vacation. 
W. Fisher Co., 113 Amsterdam Ave., New York 


BUFFALO NICKELS 


25c Each paid for them and Lincoln pennies, cer- 
tain kinds ; Highest cash prices paid on all coins. 
Send 10c for coin catalogue and particulars. 


L. JONES, Dept. 134, Olney, Ill. 


Reduce Your Flesh 


B LET ME SEND YOU AUTO MASSEUR ON A 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL sexs 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail 
it free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 

liness speedily returning I know you will buy it. 
Try itat my expense. Write to-day. 


PROF. BURNS poe 7. New Yoru 
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EXTRAORDINARY OFFER"= 


free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “Rang sor Wy 


‘8 
will ship it to you on approval, freight id, wi 4 
cent RTE in advance This offer feabeolutel a “ 
WRITE TODAY Or Full ine at oe owing 
men a women, nage and girls at pri aut for 
equa or like quality. is @ cyc i 
sundries and useful bicyele Lefemtion Tit bicycles, 
BS, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inne 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, eq' t an for all 
bicycles at haif usual prices. A limaited meni of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
ONGIDEN AGENTS wanted in esch to 
wan' in eac wn to ride and 
exhibit asample 1914 model Ranger fi 
it Coste ¥ thing to learn neaey Us. 
you and how we can 
convinced. Do not bu 
you get our catalog and new special offe: 


rite today, 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. D28, CHICAGO, ILL 


May Flower Souvenir 











A booklet of eight pages, 3}2x5}4, front page beauti- 
fully lithographed in colors and gold and embossed, 
tied with cord and tassel, eight designs assorted, pretty 
and inexpensive. The usual printing, names of 
pupils, teacher, school, date, etc., on inside pages, 

Without photo, 12 or less for 85c., 4c for each one in 
excess of 12, 

With photo, 12 orless for $1.10, 5c. for each onein 
excess of 12. 

We make ten other styles of Souvenirs for Schools, 
Catalogue and samples free, Big stock of Gift Books 
at wholesale prices. 


John Wilcox, Milford, N.Y. 





Will pay Relinble Man or Woman $12.50 
to distribute 00 FREE pkgs. Perfumed Borax Soap 
Powder among friends. No money required, 

L. WARD CO., 222 Institute PI., Chicago 





Mana er Wanted—i" every city and county to 
handle best paying busines 
known ; legitimate, new, exclusive co: trol, no insurance or book convassing. 


Address PHOENIX F. CO,, 45 West 34th Street, NEW YORK 
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A New Kind of Vacation Work 


No doubt all of our readers have heard 
gore or less of the movement favoring 
yotion pictures for schools that is sweep- 
ing over the country, 

No means of instruction is so readily 

das pictures, Nothing can com- 

re with motion pictures as an aid to his- 

torical, scientific, geographical and relig- 
jous study. : 

Alrealy thousands of films are avail- 
ible. Large concerns are spending thous- 
mds of dollars to provide further films 
for educational purpose. 

The one serious drawback has been the 
apense of procuring necessary equip- 
went for projecting the films. This is 
wercome by TILK BRANOSCOPE, which 
islow priced, easily operated, absolutely 
afe, and can be adapted to any lighting 
feitities Which may be available. 

The Motion Picture-Scope Company, 
34 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, are 
going to use several hundred professors 
md teachers during vacation time, and 
raders of this publication are invited to 
communicate with the home office, if 
interested. 








New York University 


Summer School 1914 


willopen for the twentieth session July 1. 
six weeks course. Delightful location. 
More than 150 courses offered leading to 
degrees. Excellent courses in Principles 
and Methods of Teaching by well known 
experts, Strong department of training 
for Teachers of Defective Children. Ad- 
vanced courses in Education and Psychol- 
ogy. All ordinary collegiate subjects and 
also special departments of Art, Music, 
Kindergarten, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science and Physical Training, , 
For bulletin address 


1.§. Lough, Director, New York University 
Washington Square, New York City 
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(opied Photographs 


12 Beautiful Folders, $1.00 


Send any photograph and $1.00 and we will 
«nd you 12 reproductions as good as your 
| Poto, inserted in 12 handsome folders, 6 x 614 
|Inches in size, worth $3.00. Photo returned 
| Safely, 


Post Cards e Send 55¢ and any photo 

e and receive 12 phuto 
|besteards or send $1.00 for two dozen. 
Stamp Photos: Send any photoand 
© 25c and receive 25 
| ples — gummed, cut oval, about size of 
| stage stamp. 100 for 75c. 


yr each one in 
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of Gift Books 


‘d, N.Y. 


man $12.50 
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No» Chicago 
—_———————— 
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For school close or Christ- 
W NERSHIP, Soave mas. Send for free sam- 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS— 


Vacation: Spent or Invested 
(Continued from page 11) 


should say, Go to a different place, see 
different people, do different things, and 
thus rest your mind and your body.”’ 

‘“*Back to Nature’ means rest for me,’’ 
said Miss Gray. ‘‘I should say, Take 
long walks, resting here and there. Lie 
on your back under the pines and look 
up through the boughs to the blue sky. 
Walk along the beach and listen to the 
waves. Sketch, or take pictures with 
your camera. Live out-of-doors if you 
can, That is my advice.’’ 

‘*Kat plenty of good wholesome food, 
and sleep ten hours every night if you 
can,’’ suggested Miss Lee. ‘‘And above 
all, keep away from hotel piazzas. If 
ever there was a thing that is tiring to a 
tired brain, that thing is idle yossip.’’ 

‘*There is only one thing that is worse 
than it,’’ said Miss Emery, ‘‘and that is 
the monologue of the semi-invalid at the 
boarding-house table. Get away from it 
if you can before you begin to develop 
all the symptoms in the weary list. To 
rest one must have cheerful surroundings, 
congenial companions. If you do not 
find what you want at the first trial, be 
sensible and try some other place. Don’t 
economize and suffer. It’s a poor plan, 
for after all the re-making of one’s self 
is largely the effect of the environment 
upon the mind, If you have wholesome 
surroundings you think wholesome 
thoughts, and thus you rebuild within 
yourself a new and wholesome body.’’ 

**Just like the camel’s hump,’’ put in 
the irrepressible Nancy Brown. ‘‘See 
that you fill your mental hump full of 
pleasant pictures, and you’ll have them 
to live on all the winter long.’’ 

In the laughter that followed this 
whimsical bit of advice the group broke 
up. 





Homes for the Rural Teachers 


At the Richmond meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence the fqllow- 
ing was one of the resolutions passed: 

**Kvery rural school should provide a 
home including a small farm for the 
teacher, This teacher will be one trained 
for rural schools, will know the child 
and his needs, will cease to be a tramp 
teacher, will be able to correlate school 
life with life in the country, and will be 
a leader of men; that we favor a county 
or a larger administrative district union 
for rural-school work, thus providing 
equality of educational privileges, equal- 
ization of taxes, adaptation to the grow- 


ing needs, and efficient supervision. ’’ 


Knowledge does not comprise all which 
is contained in the large term of educa- 
tion. The feelings are to be disciplined ; 
the passions are to be restrained; true 
and worthy motives are to be inspired; a 
profound religious feeling is to be in- 
stilled, and pure’ morality inculcated 
under all circumstances, All this is com- 
prised in education.—Daniel Webster. 


Education, to be worth while, must be 
broadly vocational. It must deal with 
citizenship. All a man does or thinks 
should lead to citizenship. Life and the 
interpretation of life must go hand in 
hand.—Clavion. 
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imey Making Farms, 21 States, $10 to $50 an acre; 
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Agency, Station 3099, 47 W. 34th St., New York 
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Words children know by sound, and love, 
Captivating pictures in one co'or and black by 
Maryguret Hittle. Coverlikeagifthook .. 45¢ 


Special price to any teacher who quotes this ad. 
Write DEPARTMENT N, 
RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
New York 
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Teacners WantTep 


If You Earn Less Than 


$1200.00 A YEAR 


, You should write at once and learn how we can train you 


quickly at home by mail for a position as commercial instructor in 
shorthand, typewriting and secretarial work, 

Hundreds of positions paying $75 to $100 and upwards must be filled by teachers of 

these branches, Public schools everywhere are putting in stenographic and secretarial 

courses, Nearly 1000 public schools are now using the shorthand we teach—more than are 
using all the other systems combined. Many hundreds more will be added during this summer: 
In addition to the public schools the system taught by us is used in over 1500 business and private 
colleges, The demand for commercial instructors in these branches far exceeds the supply. 


START YOUR OWN SCHOOL 
IN ONE MONTH 


Within one month after you enroll with us you will be in a position togive private instruc- 
tions in stenographic and secretarial work—and MAKE MONEY. If you do not wish to teach 
forothers, you can get into business for yourself, We can show you how to make $1500 to $5000 
a year as proprietor of a stenographic or secretarial school, or by having private classes, You 
can start this work with a remarkably small initial expense, We will positively show you how 
this can be done, The demand for high grade stenographers and secretaries was never before 
so great asitistoday, Positionsare open everywhere at all times of the year. Well educated 
young men and women with proper training can command salaries of $75 to $100 a month to 
Start, with every opportunity for rapid advancement, President Wilson’s Private Stenographer 
is only 20 years old. He draws a salary of $2500 a year and received his appointment when 
only 19 years of age. Five years ago he was working in the millsat Trenton, N, J. Teachers 
have a great educational advantage over any other class of young men and women, and yet 
some private secretaries who started with only a grammar school education are getting today 
$3000, $1000, $5000 and upwards a@ year, 


THREE ROADS TO SUCCESS 


Take yourchoice, Upon completing the home-study course in our Secretarial school you 
can take your choice of three distinct well-paid fields of employment, If you do not wish to 
teach you can either start a school for yourself and give private instructions, or you can take a 
position as a high-grade stenographer or private secretary. We can positively train you quickly 
and thoroughly right in your own home during spare time. We will help you to get a position 
either as teacher or Private Secretary, and will give you complete information how to give 
private instructions to others or to start your own school with practically no capital, Remem- 
ber, you can do this within four weeks after youare enrolled. Any wide awake young man 
or woman will positively find greater opportunities in this field than any other vocation, The 
coupon below or a postal will bring all information free. 


[ME FREE TUITION OFFER ~@@ 


In order to secure immediate enrollments we will give Free Tuition to u 
limited number of capable students, Under this remarkable Free Tuition 
Offer you pay only for text books, supplies and material furnished, No 
charge for tuition, Take as much time as you wish to complete the 
course, Our FREE BOOK tells all about our home-training and the 
work of the Private Secretary, Write forit today, NOW, and get our 
special FREE TUITION OFFER to teachers before it is withdrawn, 
‘Teacher’s Certificate and Diploma issued upon graduation, 
Address 





Seeretarial School, 
Dept, 1486, 
Chiengo U, of ©, 
Gentlemens Without 


cost or obligation to 
please send at 


mo 
4 onee full particulars 
ubout your FREE UL 
TLON offer to teachers; 
/ also Free Book giving all 
information regarding your 
Home-Study course which 


4 will qualify me for a high 
vrade position as ec ommercial 


Secretarial School, Dept. 1436 


teacher or Private} ocretary, 
CHICAGO UNIVERSITY OF COMMERCE, Ries iar 
800-2-4-6-8 N. Clark St., Chicago, U.S.A / AAUVESS servececesesereceernenens 











Teachers Prepared for Examinations 


We have prepared more teachers for examination than any school. 
in America, We give ourcourses both in class and by correspondence, 
We have prepraed 2500 teachers for Chicago examinations alone, We 
have assisted 
teachersfrom 
nearly every 
state in the 
Union, Letus 
help you to 
prepare for 
your nextex- 
amination. 
Write us in 
full about 
your needs, 


Would you like to teach in Chicago or Cook County ? 


We can prepare you for the examinations by correspondence, Several 
hundred teachers are needed, 


— 0. M. Heath, Prin., Mrs. N. B. Griffin, Secretary 
O. M. HEATH, Principal 37 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 























Teach Nature Study Now 


SPRING SONGS EARN FORTUNES 


MON 


SUCCESSFUL 
Tit § | Send your best work and get my splendid muse com 
BEST posing over combined with my free publis ing plan. 





Our NATURE STUDY LEAFLET is the best Nature 
Study Material. Gemejocony be, 12 copies 80¢; 100 82,50, 
Every copy contains N 


20ems, ete. , 
pecreasive Edae. Co., Suite 1210 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


are 
BRENNEN, 111 Arthur Kidg,, 8rd and Tremont Aves., New York 





ature Stories, Exercises, Plans, 


Catalogue of other specialties FREE, Vrite 


at home tor a large Phila. firm; 
Ladies to Sew good money; steady work; no 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSE in Harmony under 
Boston Organist and Teacher, 
Courses. 


canvassing ; send stamped envelope for prices paid, 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 24, Walnut St., Phila., Pu 
Also special S t 

West Newton, Mass. 








Raymond C, Robinson, 





WOULD YOU LIKE TO 


own a good paying Mail Order Business? 
a line that gets repeat orders all the time; you can 
start in spare time; invest a dollar or two a week 
and soon own a hice business of your own: write for 
particulars, 





LOST ANCESTORS, Family pedigrees, GENBEAL« 
OGY Magazine, 4th Volume. ‘opy 10 cents. Dollar 


yearly. GENEALOGY, 45 William St., New York 





We have 
POST CARDS 10¢, 


NORTH CENTRAL 
Mason City. la, 


GRADE 
Bargains, 
Box 246, 


20 HIGH 
To Introduce our 


SUPPLY CO., 





NADICO, 1678 Belmout Ave., Chicago 
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June 1974 
An Extraordinary Offer 


985 
Silk Petticoats l= 


THIS NEW 
*>Wundre Seam’ 
Silk Petticoat (pat- 
ented) is a close, easy, 
ever ready fitting gar- 
ment, finished with 
st) lish pleated rufiies 
and dusters, made 
from all colors of 
messalines, 

The Only Petti- 
coat wih elastic 
Seams that stretch 
but do not burst. 

iy “wee Your money re- 
in allie turned if you are 

not delighted with 
his wonderful) bargain. 
When ordering be sure and give your hip and 
dirt length measure, 


La Parisian Wonder Mfg. Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


WHERE SEAMS EXPAND *“*sWundre Seam”’ 


si 


i” 
5 


Ue 


i, 


pet A, 8 Lowell St., 


—_—— 


URN AIR-IT’S CHEAP 


Wonderful Combination Portable 
WOKING AND HEATING STOVE—JUST INVENTED 


(sick meals, washing, ironing, canning fruit, camping, 
SUMMER AND WINTER STOVE. 

Heats Rooms, Offices, Stores, etc. Intense 

heat, under control, Not Dangereus Like 

Gascline. OO LE—VALVE 





LES 
CKLESS—. aouene 
ood fuel a. P mae wood, 
irt or ashes. othing to get 
aderder. Gives economy, service, genuine somfint, 
PRAISE e~ MRS. M. E. KING, Ky., writes—“Baked, 
* cooked, washed and ironed. Can do any- 
thing my range does.” E. M. Helwig, Ont.—“Only used 
alfallon oil lat week for cooking, baking, ironing.” 
Yn, McClellen, Kans.—“Safe and c!ean asa lamp.” 
Mn, m pson, O.— Bakes pies, cakes, bread. Never 
hw waning —. J.F. am ve pore 
wing your stove to heat up our office. m. Baering, 
Nepisan eae "ea SO Go Wyittiout 

low Zero. 
E PORTABLE OJL-CAS BTOVET 
», arrogance, ex- 
kindling, coal 
nuisance. Portable Always READY 
EZ. Simple, durable—lasts for years. PRIOE IS 
10W, 98.25 and up. Ang number of burners. Give it 
ul lot sold in stores. Send No Money. Write today 
pe peription 80-DAY TRIAL OFFER. 

MAKE MONEY quick, easy, sure. Show stove 
me poopie stop, look, excited, want it—BUY. 
gel] 10. rite Today for Special Agents New 

orld unsupplied, Get in early for territory. 


WILD MFG. CO., 5003 World Bidg., CINCINNATI, 0, 


FREE, 


$150. PIANO 
eRe RRGRE = es Send me the names 

of five or more families 

who you know have 

no pianos and I will 

send you a Piano Pur- 

chasing Bond for $150, 

good on the purchase 

of a High Grade Piano 

or Player-Piano. Iam 

giving this Bond in 

order to secure the 

4 names of people who 

have no pianos so that I may get them inter- 
‘sted in my plan of Factory to Home selling, 
which saves piano buyers money. Send me 
the names at once and I will send you the 
Bond, Free Trial Order Blanks, Catalogue 
and Full Particulars regarding my plan of 
Fi to Home selling. Names must reach 
ny o not later than 90 days from the 
date of this publication. Send answers to 


Manufacturers’ Advertising Agent 
Det. 4. =, 339 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


(llustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 

Is Different From All Other Sex Books; 

Tells All About Sex Matters; what 

young men and women and all others 

to know; what parents and teach- 

ers should tell children; tells husbands 

sex facts they don't know; tells young 

New Book All wives how to prepare for motherhood. 
Need to Read Plain Truths of Sex Life according to 
the latest researches of Medical Science, 

Bagenicsand Happinessin Marriage. LawsofSexand 
re ck Plain Sex Facts hitherto oo 
ok oroug! le 

Seott Hall, Ph.D. . (Leipzig), Head of Physiology 


of Northwestern University Medical School; Author, 


r Medical Man of Highest Standing; Leading 

“Sex iene’ and ‘‘Sex Problems’’ and ‘‘Eugenics.’* 

(aly ” and “EUGENICS” in One Volume. 
Postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 


Nn VENTLING SALES CO. 
~~ 94,  Dept.N, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bap Mhictee at Home. $10.00 per =, Wook 
‘amped envelope. Eureka Ue. Dept. 22. Kalamasoo,iiieh- 


























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Again 
By Hattie P. Vanderheide 


As the school year draws to a close 
again, my sympathy goes out to that boy 
and girl who has been in school another 
year and, near the close, finds that the 
standings of the year wiil not pass him 
or her, and the examinations surely can- 
not without special help outside of class 
time. 

Dear teacher, cannot you induce those 


over the work of the year with you, dur- 


not clear to them? 
whole year of going over the same work 
means to a child, who is perhaps one to 
four years too old for the grade he is in 
now, atid is disheartened because he can 
see no way in which it will be possible 
| to catch up with those he began with. 

I fancy that I hear you say, ‘‘He has 





not tried to keep up, and his parents | 


| have given me no encouragement when 
I have talked with them about lis poor 


spare time trying to get him to pass his 
grade when there have been many morc 
all concerned?’’ This may all be true, 
but the parents have not realized till 
now that it has been so bad, thinking 
that their children could do the work 


my children.’’ Few parents are willing 
to admit that their children cannot do as 
well as the neighbors’, any more than 
they are willing to admit that the cow 
across the street gives more milk than 
their own. I am sure that if you will 


case you will get the hearty support of 
parents, and, next, a never-tiring pupil 
trying to redeem himself. Should you 
live long enough to see these backwar 
children grown to manhood and woman- 
hood, you will tind yourseif recognized 
among a thousand and be given a hearty 
handshake that will express words’ that 
cannot be uttered. 
Many of our noted men and 
| women were these dull boys and_ yirls 
' who refer back to some _ never-tiring 
teacher who helped them find theniselves. 
Many a pearl is lost because no one is 
willing to dig deep enongh to find it. 


most 





A mayor ot Philadelphia said he could 
rid the jail of two-thirds of the boy 
criminals in the next year if he could 


That Backward Boy and Girl 


that you know must fail to go carefully | 


ing spare time, to find the things that are | 
Just think what a, 


| work ; now whiy ask me to put in all my | 


scowls than smiles the whole vear from | 


easily but for the teacher ‘‘ having it in for | 


make the effort to clear the facts in the | 


| 


[WEEK'S GRUISE, $40, as ed ee 


on one of the New Steamships 


“North American”—“South American” 


Chicago - Buffalo Cruise PP Fort William, \, Chicago - Duluth Cruise 
[= Ne = 








AEE CTSTRARATEES 


S.S."“North American” 


Weekly Cruises June 24 to Aug. 
Leave Chicago Wed. 
“© Mackinac = Thu 
Alpena 
Detroit 
Arrive Buffalo 





TICKETS 
SOLD 
FOR ANY 
PART 
OF TRIPS 











Arrive Chicago 


S.S.South aaedear 


Weekly Cruises June 27 to Aug. 29 

Leave Chicago 
“Mackinac 
“The “Soo” 
“Ft. William 

Arrive Duluth 

Leave Duluth 
“* The"Soo" Wed. 
“* Gwen Sd. 
“ Alpena 
* =Mackinac 

Arrive Chicago 


2,200 Miles of Beautiful Scenery, Shore Line, Islands, Rivers, Bays. Stops of several 
hours made at all principal points of interest—ample time to see the sights. The New Ships “North 
American’’ and *‘South American’’—Passenger Service Exclusively—are equipped to give a 
service equal to the best Atlantic Liners. These magnificent steamships have many innovations for 
travel, comfort and amusement—a ball room, an orchestra, children’s open air play grounds and deck 
games. All these are free. Steamer chairs and steamer rugs available. Dining Service the Best 
a Master Steward and Chef can Produce. Write for pamphlet and full information about 


The Lake Trips That Have No Equal 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Co., Rr. Cc. DAVIS, Gen’! Megr., 109 W. Adams St., Chicago 


‘ | 
| Ford Automobile FREE Teachers Wanted 


We have made arrangements by which we are able to 
give a handsome five passenger Ford Automobile to our Cards, at Summer Schools, Chautauquas, Sum- 
|}mer Resorts, andin towns and cities. A good 


representatives in exchange for a few weeks work. No 
Write for terms and particulars, to 


experience needed and no investment required, Work | meq 
is very pleasant, Send for particulars today. Address, | Proposition, 
THE CRESCENT COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


























American Home Supply Company, ‘sal 
631 Ply mouth Court, Chicago, Il. | 144 Cutler Building, 


The Universal Encyclopedia 








banish bad plays from the boards of the | 


| variety theaters and put bad books out 
,of print. An officer of the British gov- 
ernment declares that nearly all] the boys 
brought before the criminal courts owe 
their downfall to impure reading.—Ort- 
| son Swett Marden. 


Don’t wait for your ship to come in, 
row out to meet it.—/x. 





STATEMENT OF ‘THE OWNERSHIP, 
| MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 


1 
| of PRIMARY PLANS published monthly at Dans- 


24, 1912. 
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holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
stock). Jolin C, Benedict, Dundee, N. Y.; Alex- 
ander Lieb Kstate, Hornell, N. Y.; W. J. Beecher, 
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N.. Y.; Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
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The Universal Encyclopedia, as above illustrated, is — in 8 vol- 
umes, each measuring 5% x 8 inches, 1% inches thick. Volumes average 
over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. Printed on good paper, in good 
clear type; over 1000 half-tone and text illustrations; a 32-page Atlas 
of the World, in colors. Bound handsomely and durably in substantial 
library buckram, with red leather title label on back of each volume. 


Publisher’s Price $10.00. Our Special Prepaid Price $6.00 
It is a new work, thoroughly. on gives all you would wish 
to know about every conceivable subject. Handy, concise, and thoroughly 
reliable. & 
You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by 
ordering, using for ten days and-if not perfectly satisfactory 
retutn it at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


F.-A;;OWEN PUBLISHING. COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





On the way to or from the Convention, stop at 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53rd St. Elevated. 
“Broadway’’ Cars from Grand Central Depot 
pass the door, also 7th Ave. cars from Penn- 
sylvania Station. 


Kept by a former Teacher 


Ideal location near Theatres, Shops, 
and Central Park. 





New and Fireproof. Strictly First 
Class. Prices Reasonable. 
$2.50 with Bath and Up. 


Special Rates For Teachers 
1) Minutes’ Walk to 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 





Forty Theatres 








Sune 1914 


Just for Fun . 











Good Stories Selected from Various Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment | 





NOT SO RELIABLE 


Farmer Burr—How do you like your 
automobile, hzra? Farmer Root—Wal, I 
can’t go to sleep on my way home from 
town and wake up in the barnyard like 
I would with old Dobbin. 


AMPLE EVIDENCE 


Mother—Are you quite happy, Bertha? 
One of your neighbors said the other day 
‘hie heard you and your husband quarrel- 
| ling awfully. Bertha—Pure fabrication, 
‘mamma. We haven’t spoken to each 
other tor a fortniglit. 


SOME PEOPLE TOO PARTICULAR 


‘This towel is disgraceful,’’ declared 
the drummer at the mining camp hotel. 
‘*Boss,’’ said the colored porter, ‘‘seventy- 
five men done wiped dey hans on dat towel 
dis mawnin’ an’ you is de first to com- 
plain.’’ 


THE REAL, THING 


Jack—Why, you’re acting as if you’d 
like to be kissed. Jessica—Why, that’s 

















“Let 
All Sing” 


School Music Books 
Favorite Songs 


WITH WORDS AND MUSIC 
A Song Book For All Schools 
BIG VALUE 51 SONGS FOR 5c 


Itisjust what you want. It contains the choicest and best collection 
ofold favorite songs ever published, 

Inall there are 51 songs. The following are the titles of some of them: 
Annie Laurie, When the Swallows Homeward Fly, Lead Kindly Light, 
The Dearest Spot, Flag of the Free, Blue Bells of Scolland, Sweet and 
Low, Auld Lang Syne, America, Good Night Ladies, Swanee River, 
Juanita, My Old Kentucky Home, Old Black Joe, Comin’ Through the 
Rye, Last Rose of Summer, Battle Hymn of the Republic, Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton, Darling Nellie Gray, There’s Music in the Air, Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep, Robin Adair, and 29 others just as good, 

The complete collection bound in beautiful colored covers, 


price lsc— 
SPECIAL PRICE, 60c A DOZEN. 
Specimen Copy, 5 Cents 


At this price your school cannot afford to be without a song book, 
Order a copy today and if you are not satisfied with the book we will refund your money, 

















Former 











PATRIOTIC SONGS, A series of Patriotic Songs specially selected for use in the Chicago 
Schools, The contents comprises 48 titles among which are “America,” “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” “Marching Through Georgia,” “Dixie Land,” “MomeSweet Home,” ©'Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “Yankee Doodle” and 
many others, 48 puges substantially bound, Price, 10c. $1.00 per dozen. 
WEAVER'S SCHOOL SONGS, By T. B. Weaver. A _ new and choice collection of Songs 
for opening and closing of schools, special days and general school use, Every song in the collection 
underwent a careful testin Mr, Weaver's own school basore it was permitted to form a part of this 
hook, ‘The resuit is that every song is usable. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen. 
YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES—Popular new song book, con- 
tains excellent selections for general use, also for special days. The words are sensible, elevating 
and full of life while the music is catchy, harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen, 
MERRY MELODIES, by 8. C. Hanson, This book grows in popularity every year in spite of the 
many new books gotten out. 64 pages, manila covers. Price, 15c. $4.50 per dozen, 

By JAMES D. VAUGHN, Contains 55 Songs, 


HAPPY DAYS.. and several pages of “Gems of Thought” 


and Responsive Scripture Readings. 64 pages in all. Every 
song has been tried and found good and singable. Each of the 
following songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: 
“If You Love Your Mother; The School House on the Hill; 
When All the Singers Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My 
Mountain Home,” etc, It pleases wherever used. Price, 15c. 


$1.50 per Dozen. 
STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS. 


Seventy-two charming songs for little 
ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow; 
How to Makea Shoe; The Lively Little Pussy; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo Peep; Marching Song ; Seven Times One ; Snow Song; 
Somewhere Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said ; The Way to School; 
There Wasa Little Man; Tom The Piper’s Son; Two and One; 
When You Drive a Nail.” Just the books you want to enliven 
your school work. Price, 15c. $1.50 per dozen. 


SPECIAL. On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each 
of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 





























F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Dansville, New York 
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no acting. Jack—But you act as if you 
| had been kissed before. Jessica—Neither 
is that acting. 


TOO ENTHUSIASTIC 


Some time avo two men met in a New 
York town, and after the cordial clutch, 
began to inquire after each other's fam- 
ily. ‘‘By the way,’’ said one of the pair, 
‘*how is your son making out, the one 
who went to Texas?’’ 

‘*He isn’t making out very well,’' an- 
swered the other, with a long drawn sigh. 
‘fAs a matter of fact, they have got him 
in jail down there,’? 

“Got him in jail!’ exclaimed the 
first, in a surprised voice. 


‘*You don’t 
, really mean it! What in the world was 
‘the trouble?"’ 

‘*It was this way,’’ explained the sec- 
ond, ‘‘Hfe studied law and got too elo- 
quent. He was retained by a horse thief 
to defend him, and made such a wonder- 
ful plea that the judge held him as an 
accessory.’’ 


»”» 


OH, THAT’S DIFFERENT 


A small boy went up to another in the 
street and said: ‘‘Can you tell a feller 
how to learn a girl to swim?’’? ‘‘Oh!’’ 
said the other kiddie, ‘‘you goes up to 
her gentle like, leads her gently down 
to the water, puts yer arm gentle round 
her waist’’— ‘‘Oh, go on!’’ interrupted 
the boy; ‘‘what’s the matter with yer? 
She’s my sister!’’ ‘‘Yer sister? Oh, 
| shove her in!’’ 


PERFECTLY SOBER 





| ‘*f wouldn’t shave myself today,’’ said 
|she quietly. ‘‘Want to insinuate that 
| I’ve been drinking, eh?’’ he stormed. 
|‘*Not at all. But that isn’t a cup of 
lather you brought in from the kitchen 
| just now. That’s a charlotte russe.’’ 





TRUE PHILOSOPHY 


A lady was standing on her back porch 
one bright spring morning. She did not 
appear happy or content, and she confided 
her restlessness to her negro housekeeper. 
‘*Oh, I wish I could go away! Idoso 
need a change.’’ ‘‘Now, chile!’’ said 
the old negro, ‘‘wot you want git 'way 
fum? Dis yere beaut’ful house? Now, 
wot you want git ’way fum? Dese yere 
lubly chilluns? Now, wot you want git 
’way fum? You gotta lug yo’se’f ‘long 
whereber you go.’’ 


ANOTHER NAME FOR IT 


‘*And now,”’ said the inquisitive per- 
son who had been asking all sorts of 
questions of the raw-boned mountaineer 
who sat at his cabin door smoking a corn- 
cob pipe, ‘‘now I will explain to you 
why I have been so inquisitive. I ama 
sociological investigator, and I am doing 
this in the -interest of science and 
humanity.’’ 

‘*flow things do change,’’ remarked 
the mountaineer, as he leisurely stretched 
himself. ‘‘Whenst I were a boy we 
called you kind of people dern snoop- 
nosed meddlers,’’ 





WHAT DID HE MEAN? 


She—How do you like my singing? 
He—Well, I’ve heard Tetrazzini ang 
Mary Garden, but you’re better still, 


IT WOULD BE DESOLATE 


‘‘What could be more sad than a may 
without a country?’’ feelingly asked 








high school literature teacher of her class, 
‘‘A country without a man,’’ responded 
a pretty girl just as feelingly. 

SECOND CHOICE 

Judge Orrien N. Carter, chief justice 
of the Illinois supreme court told the fol. 
lowing story. 

‘Down in Missouri a few years agoa 
man who was about to declare himselt as 
a candidate for judge asked a colored 
constituent to vote for him. ‘You's 
mry second choice, judge,’ answered the 
colored man, ‘Who’s your first choice, 
Uncle Tom?’ asked the prospective can. 
didate. ‘Anybody who can _ beat yo:,’ 
was the unexpected reply.’’ 


AN ENDLESS MARATHON 


A small negro was a regular attendant 
ata boy’s reading club, and always called 
for the same book, and always turned to 
the same place, at which he _ looked 
eagerly, and then laughed heartily, The 
attendant’s curiosity was aroused by the 
performance, so he followed the little 
fellow one night, and, looking over his 
shoulder, saw that he opened the book 
at a picure of a bull chasing a terrified 
negro across a field. He was just about 
to ask whiat the joke was, for the laugh 
had come rippling up to him, when the 
boy looked around grinning. 

‘*He ain’t kotched him yit!’’ he cried, 
slapping his knees. 


BEGINNING EARLY 


Young Husband—Why, Mary, what are 
you crying about? Young Wife—0 
Harry, I am afraid the baby is going to 
yzrow up to bea pugilist! Just see how 
he doubles up his fists. 


SHE WAS HONEST 


Little Ruth listened in silence while 
one after another of her elders refused 
all but the smallest possible helpings of 
mince pie. One wanted ‘‘just a little 
piece,’? another ‘‘only a very little,” 
etc. When the child’s turn came she 
passed her plate eagerly. ‘‘ Please give 
me too much,’’? her naive sincerity 
desired. 


A QUESTION OF VERACITY 


‘‘What time did you get in last night, 
John?’ ‘At eleven o'clock, my dear.” 
‘‘John, I heard the clock strike two 4s 
you opened the door.’’ ‘‘Oh, if you 
want to believe a measly old clock rather 
than your husband, very well.’’ 


HIS CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 


An old negro was recently brought be- 
fore a justice in Mobile. It seems tlt 
Mose had fallen foul of a bulldog while 
in the act of entering the hen house of 
the dog’s owner. , : 

‘‘Look here, Mose,’’ the justice said 
informally, ‘didn’t I give you ten days 
last month for this same thing? It was 
the same hen house you were trying 
get into. What have you got to say for 
yourself, anyhow?’’ 7 

Mose scratched his head. ‘‘ Mars Wil- 
yum, yo’ sent me ter de chaingang “4 
tryin’ to steal some chickens, did 

o’ ?’ ’ 

‘Yes, that was the charge!’’ 

‘‘An’ don’t de law say yo’ call 
charged twice wid de same "fense? ; 

‘‘That no man shall be twice placed i 
jeopardy for the identical act, yes. 

‘Den, sah, yo’ jes’ hab ter let me 2% 
sah. Ah wus after de same chickets 
sah.’’ 


't be 


TOO FEW OR TOO MANY 


Edith was giving a birthday ap 
and there was some delay in prov! 
seats for her little friends, whet it 
spoke up, quite soberly,—‘‘You #¢ 
isn’t that we have not chairs enous™ 
but I have asked too much company: 


























